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Grimbald of St. Bertin’s 


PART from Asser, the most famous of the scholars who came 

to England in the reign of King Alfred was Grimbald of 

St. Bertin’s.1_ The sources for his life are very meagre. On the 
Flemish side there are a few contemporary charters, the tenth- 
century Gesta monasterii S. Bertini of Folcuin, the fourteenth- 
century chronicle of John of Ypres, and the information contained 
in the lections for the feast of St. Grimbald in the medieval 
breviary of St. Bertin’s. On the English side Grimbald is 
mentioned in a number of contemporary sources—Asser’s Life 
of King Alfred, the preface to Alfred’s translation of the Pastoral 
Care, a letter from Archbishop Fulk of Rheims to the king, the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle—and he naturally played a part in the 
traditions of the abbey of New Minster (Hyde), where his body was 
piously preserved. Only two medieval biographies of the saint 
have hitherto been known. One is the fourteenth-century 
summary of his life by John of Tynemouth which was incor- 
porated by Capgrave in his Nova legenda Angliae, and which is too 
late to be of any value. The other is a Vita S. Grimbaldi which 
survived the middle ages but has since disappeared ; its contents 
are only known to us through an analysis made by Leland in the 
sixteenth century. An examination of this shows that the Vita 
must have belonged to the twelfth century ; it was based either 
on the traditions current at Hyde or on an earlier biography of 
the saint, and it was provided with a more or less adequate his- 
torical background with the help of material taken from Florence 
of Worcester and William of Malmesbury. It has always been 
regarded with great suspicion by historians, more especially since 
Bale attributed it to Goscelin, the Flemish hagiographer who 
1 Amongst the older scholars who have dealt with Grimbald’s life, one may mention 
particularly J. Mabillon, Acta Sanctorum ordinis S. Benedicti, v. (Paris, 1685), 3-6 ; 
Annales ordinis S. Benedicti, iii. (Paris, 1706), 240-4, 258, 319, and the Bollandist 
Acta Sanctorum, 8 July, ii. 651-8. Amongst the moderns, there are valuable studies 
by Stubbs in the introduction to his edition of William of Malmesbury, Gesta regum 
Anglorum (Rolls Series: London, 1889), 1, xliv-xlviii; by W. H. Stevenson in his 
edition of Asser, Life of King Alfred (London, 1904), pp. 307-10; by W. Hunt in his 
article in the Dictionary of National Biography, s.n.; and by J. M. Toll, Englands 


Beziehungen zu den Niederlanden bis 1154 (Historische Studien, Heft 145; Berlin, 
1921), pp. 13-18. * All rights reserved. 
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worked in England in the second half of the eleventh century. 
Any serious Quellenkritik was rendered difficult by the fact that 
the work was only known through a brief analysis made by a 
learned but not always accurate scholar of the sixteenth century. 

This difficulty has now disappeared. Leland’s manuscript 
has not been found, but the fourth volume of the medieval 
breviary of Hyde, which has recently been published, contains, 
not the twelfth-century Vita used by Leland, but the earlier 
Vita on which this was based. This Vita prima forms the eight 
lections for Matins on the feast of St. Grimbald, 8 July.! It 
relates how Grimbald was born at Thérouanne,? and how when 
seven years old he adopted the religious life and was dedicated 
to God and St. Peter in the abbey of St. Bertin’s.? Here he 
acquitted himself so well that he was chosen prior, in which office 
he showed himself assiduous in looking after the welfare of 
visitors to the cloister. When the young Alfred was sent by his 
father Ethelwulf to be crowned king by Pope Leo, he and his 
companions were hospitably received in the abbey, and the boy 
determined that when he became king he would bring Grimbald 
to England. So in time, when Alfred had succeeded his father, 
he sought the advice of Archbishop Ethelred of Canterbury, and 
sent a deputation to St. Bertin’s to ask the abbot and monks to 
permit Grimbald to come to England. With great grief they 
consented to part with him, and the Vita gives a long speech by 
the abbot expressing the feelings of the community on the matter. 
Grimbald was received in England with the greatest honour, and 
Alfred built for him a monasteriolum at Winchester as a tem- 
porary residence until he could find him a bishopric. When 
Ethelred died, Alfred, with universal approval, offered Grimbald 
the see of Canterbury, but he resolutely refused it, and on his 
advice it was given to Plegmund. When Alfred died, Grimbald 
was so overcome with grief that he wished to return to his own 
abbey in Flanders, but the new king was anxious not to let him 


1The Monastic Breviary of Hyde Abbey, Winchester, iv. (ed. J. B. L. Tolhurst: 
Henry Bradshaw Society, t. xxviii, London, 1939), 8 July (fos. 288T-290V). The 
Breviary is printed from two manuscripts, both dating c. 1300.—I am only for the 
moment concerned with the Vita in the narrow sense of the word; the Vita secunda 
used by Leland incorporated a Translatio and_a series of Miracula, the texts of which 
are found elsewhere in the Hyde Breviary; see below, pp. 558-9. 

? The phrase used in the Vita, ‘ urbs Morinorum quondam ampla et antiquis titulis 
opum ac bellorum inclita’, was in one form or another a recognized circumlocution 
for Thérouanne; cf. Folcuin’s Vita S. Folquini (written 968-90), which refers to the 
population of this region as ‘ apud historicos Morini, nunc a Taruenna, urbs eorum 
quondam opulentissima, sed modo diruta et pene exinanita, vocantur Taruennici ’ 
(Mon. Germ. Hist., Scriptores, xv. 427). Thérouanne is mentioned by name in the 
early eleventh-century Liber Vitae of Hyde, but in a clumsy phrase which seems to 
imply that St. Bertin’s was actually at Thérouanne; see below, p. 555, n. 6. 

% At the modern town of Saint-Omer, in the Pas-de-Calais. The village of 
Thérouanne, the seat of a bishop during the middle ages, lies a few miles to the south. 
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go, and he agreed to remain if Edward would build for him at 
Winchester a monastery where the service of God could be main- 
tained. The king gladly consented, and within two years the 
building of New Minster was completed. It was dedicated by 
Plegmund to the Virgin and the Apostles Peter and Paul in the 
presence of a great assembly of dignitaries of Church and State, 
and quickly became the recipient of valuable benefactions from 


the English magnates. It was at New Minster that Grimbald 
died in the odour of sanctity on 8 July 903. 

Before going on to discuss the Vita secunda used by Leland, 
it may be as well to say a word on the material provided by the 
Breviary of St. Bertin’s. The references to Grimbald in this 
Breviary } are reproduced by Molanus? and Malbrancq.* The 
account of Grimbald by Molanus was put together from four 
sources: the Breviary (ex officio Bertiniensis monasterti), the 
Chronica monasterii S. Bertini of John of Ypres, the short Vita 
S. Grimbaldi in Capgrave’s Nova legenda Angliae, and a note from 
Bale’s Catalogus. The first of these is the only one that concerns 
us at the moment. Since Grimbald was very much less interesting 
to the monks of St. Bertin’s than to those of New Minster, the 
lections on his life are proportionately shorter ; they correspond 
roughly to the lectiones i, ii, and wit for 8 July in the Hyde 
Breviary, covering only the saint’s life at St. Bertin’s and his 
exemplary death and omitting entirely his career in England. 


1T have been unable to examine any manuscript breviary of St. Bertin’s, though 
several exist and contain appropriate services for the feast of St. Grimbald—e.g. 
Arras MS. 269 (937) and Saint-Omer MS. 392, two breviaries of the early twelfth and 
the fourteenth centuries respectively (cf. V. Leroquais, Les bréviaires manuscrits des 
bibliothéques publiques de France [Paris, 1934], i. 483-5; iv. 138-9), and Bourges MS. 
37 (32), a late twelfth-century sacramentary (see Leroquais, Les sacramentaires et les 
missels manuscrits des bibliothéques publiques de France [Paris, 1924], i. 105-7). But 
there was no independent tradition at St. Bertin’s regarding Grimbald’s life (see below, 
p- 543), and from the silence of John of Ypres (see below, p. 543, n. 4) it is clear that 
the Breviary contained nothing that is not reproduced by Molanus. 

2 J. Molanus, Natales Sanctorum Belgii (Louvain, 1595), fos. 141v-143". Although 
Molanus expressly declares(see below, p. 540, n. 1) that he has not seen the Vita ascribed 
to Goscelin (the Vita secunda), it is curious that in his Indiculus Sanctorum Belgii 
(Louvain, 1573), p. 38, published over twenty years earlier, Molanus was in a position 
to give one detail—Grimbald’s refusal of the see of Canterbury—derived from it, no 
doubt at second-hand, which he does not mention in the Natales. He also makes the 
erroneous statement found in several late Flemish sources, that Grimbald was born in 
Tournai instead of Thérouanne (reading Tornacensis for Teruanensis ; another alterna- 
tive sometimes put forward was Tournehem). 

3 J. Malbranceq, De Morinis et Morinorum rebus, ii. (Tournai, 1647), 230, 231, 438. 
Malbrancq professes to be quoting Goscelin’s Vita, but in fact he is only quoting the 
Breviary of St. Bertin’s, and there is no reason to suppose that he himself ever saw the 
Vita. His extracts from the Breviary are almost identical with those given by Molanus, 
but must have been made independently (see next note), a fact which proves that the 
Breviary contained nothing that one or other of these authors does not give. His 
account of Grimbald (pp. 230-1, 401-2, 427-9, 436-9) is put together mainly from 
John of Ypres, Molanus, and William of Malmesbury, with occasional references to 
Florence of Worcester, Pseudo-Ingulf, Matthew Paris, and other sources. 
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There are only slight variations in the wording of the text in the 
two breviaries, though phrases are omitted or abbreviated in the 
St. Bertin’s version. But there is one addition which is found 
neither in the Hyde Breviary nor in Leland’s analysis, a sentence 
to the effect that the mildness of Grimbald was such that he 
preferred to tolerate the evil morals of certain domestici than to 
eject them, and that they were eventually taken in hand by 
Bishop Ethelwold.1 This must refer to the replacement of canons 
by monks at New Minster in 964 or thereabouts. It cannot be 
said that its insertion is of any assistance to us in attempting to 
decide whether the lections in this Breviary were taken from the 
Vita prima or from the Vita secunda. The verbal agreement 
between the texts in the two breviaries counts for little, since 
they only include those sections—Grimbald’s youth and his 
death—in which the author of the Vita secunda would have no 
fresh material to incorporate and therefore would be least likely 
to tamper with the wording of the Vita prima. The fact that 
the reference to Ethelwold does not appear in the Hyde Breviary 
is also not decisive. In the first place, we cannot be sure that 
this exactly reproduces the Vita prima, and there may be slight 
omissions which we cannot trace ;* in the second place, the 
passage is also omitted in Leland’s analysis of the Vita secunda. 
It does not seem possible to solve the problem decisively either 
way, and in any case it is not of very great importance, but the 
balance of probability is in favour of the lections in the Breviary 
of St. Bertin’s being derived from the Vita prima rather than 
from the twelfth-century biography. 

We can turn now to the analysis of the Vita secunda given by 
Leland in his Collectanea.* The manuscript which he used was 
a collection of Vitae sanctorum,‘ dating probably from about the 


1°Tam benigna vero erant in eo paternae charitatis viscera, ut domesticorum 
quorundam mores tolerare maluerit, quam eos ejicere, commendans Domino tempus 
dispensationis, qua corrigeret ecclesiam suam. Quod per beati praesulis Adelwoldi 
instantiam factum esse constat’ (fo. 142"). Owing to his omission of the word 
* Wintoniensi ’—which occurs in Malbrancq’s text—a few lines higher up, Molanus 
wrongly makes this reform take place at St. Bertin’s instead of at Winchester. Another 
possible addition in the Breviary of St. Bertin’s is the statement that Grimbald was 
in his eighty-third year at the time of his death; this is given both by Molanus and 
by Malbrancq, but is not included by the latter in the part quoted from the Breviary. 
It does not appear in any of the English sources, and it is not certain whether 
Molanus derived it from the Breviary. It is certainly of no historical value. 

* The date 885 for Grimbald’s arrival in England appears also to have been in the 
Vita prima, though it is omitted from the Breviary of Hyde; see below, pp. 536, 547. 

3 J. Leland, De rebus Britannicis collectanea (editio altera, London, 1770), i. 18-19 : 
‘Ex vita Grimbaldi ’. 

‘The view that the works analysed on pp. 18-22 of the first volume of Leland’s 
Collectanea formed a single manuscript is an assumption, but a very probable one ; 
on pp. 1-18 Leland is dealing with works relating to Peterborough, on pp. 22 ff. with 
manuscripts from St. Mary’s, York, and the intervening pages appear to refer to a 
single volume of the lives of saints. This view is confirmed by the fact that Bale, 
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middle of the twelfth century ; its other contents were Osbern’s 
Vita et Translatio S. Elphegi,) which was composed in c. 1080, 
the anonymous Vita and Miracula S. Erkenwaldi, of which the 
latter part at any rate was composed in c. 1140,? extracts from 
Bede’s Historia ecclesiastica concerning St. Ethelburga and St. 
Etheldreda,*® and an anonymous Vita S. Swithuni, usually ascribed 
to Goscelin, of uncertain date. The story of Grimbald’s life at 
St. Bertin’s is told in much the same way as in the Breviary of 
Hyde,® but Leland mentions Alfred’s second journey to Rome, 
and states that John the priest and Asser the scholar were on the 
deputation that invited Grimbald to Britain. The date of his 
arrival is given as 885, and the Vita declares that he was one 
of the most distinguished teachers of the king, who translated 
into English Gregory’s Pastoral Care, Boethius’ Consolation of 
Philosophy, and other works (narrationes diversae). Alfred, it is 
stated, also made the monk John abbot of Athelney and Asser 
bishop of Sherborne, and built a house and chapel at Winchester 
for Grimbald, who lived there asa monk. The story of Ethelred’s 
death, the offer of Canterbury to the saint, and the appointment 
of Plegmund, is told in the same way as in the Breviary. Alfred 
planned, in conjunction with Grimbald, the foundation of New 


who was using Leland’s library, also groups the biographies of SS. Grimbald, Erkenwald, 
and Swithun together (see below, p. 539, n. 6). Leland’s summaries are headed as 
follows: ‘Ex vita Grimbaldi . . . Ex vita S. Aelphegi, autore Osberno Cantuar- 
iensi. .. Ex vita D. Erkenwali... Ex libello de miraculis Erkenwaldi... Ex vita 
Ethelburgae ... Ex libello de vita Etheldraedae ... Ex vita D. Swithuni episcopi 
Ventani.. .’ 

1 Acta SS. Bolland, 19 April, ii. 631-42. 

2 The Vita is printed in W. Dugdale, History of St. Paul’s Cathedral (ed. H. Ellis, 
London, 1818), pp. 289-91 ; the Miracula are unpublished. Cf. T. D. Hardy, Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of Materials relating to the History of Great Britain and Ireland (Rolls 
Series: London, 1862), 1, i. 293-5. 

3 Bede, Historia ecclesiastica, iv. 6-9, 17 (ed. C. Plummer, Oxford, 1896, i. 218-24, 
243-6). The reference to Ethelburga was no doubt made because she was the sister 
of Erkenwald, and once he had referred to Bede the copyist went on to the life of 
Etheldreda. 

4 Leland’s analysis shows that this was identical with the longer Vita printed from 
an Arundel MS. by J. Earle, Gloucester Fragments (London, 1861), pp. 67-72, but that 
it had attached to it a full-length series of Miracula, which are omitted entirely in the 
Arundel MS. and only appear in a shortened form in the others. The Vita analysed 
by Leland was attributed to Goscelin by Bale, but there does not seem to have been 
any manuscript evidence to justify this, and it was probably only a conjecture. Cf. 
below, p. 540, n. 2. 

5 Leland, whose summary was rather carelessly made (cf. below, p. 535, n. 3, and 
p. 559, n. 1), makes the absurd mistake of saying that Grimbald became a monk under 
St. Bertin and that Alfred was received by Grimbald and Bertin on his journey to 
Rome (‘ Monachatum coluit [Grimbaldus] sub Bertino ... Alfredus ... Romam petens 
a Bertino in itinere et Grimbaldo liberaliter acceptus est’). He has misunderstood 
the involved and pompous phraseology of the Vita, which (following the text in the 
Hyde Breviary) describes Grimbald’s entry into religion as follows: ‘Sic traditus 
[est] Deo suique clavigeri Petri patrocinio, susceptusque primo sinu eximii confessoris 
domini Bertini ac cenobiali gremio’. This does not imply what Leland supposes, since 
St. Bertin died two centuries before. 
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Minster, and after his death it was built by his son Edward, who 
made Grimbald its abbot. Edward’s brother Ethelweard, Arch- 
bishop Plegmund, and Bishops Denewulf of Winchester and Asser 
of Sherborne were the testes et fautores of the new foundation, 
which was constructed under Grimbald’s directions in two years 
and consecrated by Plegmund. Edward transferred to New 
Minster the bodies of King Alfred and his wife Elswitha, the 
foundress of Nunnaminster, and it was at New Minster that 
Grimbald died and was buried on 8 July 903. To the testimony 
of Leland regarding the Vita secunda may be added that of Bale, 
the only other scholar of modern times who is known to have 
seen the work.! He gives its incipit, which Leland does not 
mention, as Urbs Morinorum quondam ampla,? the same words 
which begin the series of lections for the feast of St. Grimbald in 
the breviaries of St. Bertin’s and Hyde. 

If we try to summarize the details which appear in the Vita 
secunda and not in the Vita prima—the reference to Alfred’s 
second journey to Rome, the names of the envoys sent to St. 
Bertin’s, the account of Alfred’s writings, the statement that 
John became abbot of Athelney and Asser bishop of Sherborne, 
the assertion that Alfred planned the foundation of New Minster, 
the names of those who witnessed the foundation, the reference 
to the removal of Alfred’s and Elswitha’s remains to the new 
abbey, the fact that Elswitha founded Nunnaminster *—it will 
be seen at once that most of these are really irrelevant to 
Grimbald’s career. This at once suggests the possibility that we 
have not to do with two separate Vitae, but only with one, the 
lections in the Hyde Breviary being simply extracts from the 
Vita whose analysis is preserved by Leland. This, however, 
seems to be impossible on structural grounds. Tue lections in 
the Hyde Breviary form a coherent biography, complete in itself ; 
a few details may have-been omitted, but it seems impossible that 


1 It was known to none of the great English Catholic historians of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries who wrote on the early ecclesiastical history of England, and 
who, although they worked‘much of their time on the Continent, had access to many 
manuscripts in this country; cf. the accounts of Grimbald in Nicholas Harpsfield’s 
Historia ecclesiastica Anglicana (Douai, 1622), pp. 169-70, Michael Alford’s Fides regia 
Anglicana, sive Annales ecclesiae Anglicanae, iii. (Liége, 1663), a. 885, 886, 901, 904 
(pp. 160-9, 204-6, 210-12), and Serenus Cressy’s Church History of Brittany ([Rouen], 
1668), pp. 770, 774-8, 784, 797, 799-800. The basis of all these accounts is the 


Liber de Hyda, helped out with Asser, William of Malmesbury, Higden, Capgrave, 
the Pseudo-Ingulf, etc. 


2 See below, p. 539, n. 6. 

J] have omitted from this enumeration the date (885) assigned to Grimbald’s 
arrival in England, since although it does not occur in the lessons in the Hyde Breviary 
it was probably in the original text of the Vita prima ; see below, p. 536. 

« But it will be noticed that not all the details are irrelevant to Grimbald’s life ;_ if 
the Vita used by the adaptor of the lections in the Breviary had suggested that Alfred 


had planned the foundation of New Minster, the lections would scarcely have omitted 
to notice this fact. . 











| 
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the Vita from which the lections are derived can have contained 
all the points noted by Leland. Of one in particular is this true. 
According to Leland’s summary, John and Asser were amongst 
the envoys sent to St. Bertin’s to invite Grimbald to England.! 
This does not appear in the Breviary ;? and it can, I think, only 
be explained on the supposition that Leland’s Vita contained a 
paragraph based on the account given by Florence of Worcester 
of the arrival of Grimbald, John, and Asser in England, an 
account which, if read quickly and carelessly, might give rise to 
such an idea.* The presence of such a paragraph in Leland’s 
Vita indicates that the whole account of the embassy must have 
been drawn up in it in a manner quite different from the form in 
which it appears in the Breviary, and proves conclusively that 
we have in fact to deal with two separate Vitae and not with one.* 

The additions in the Vita secunda are for the most part 
derived either from Florence of Worcester or from local sources. 
The former class comprises the reference to Alfred’s second 
journey to Rome, the misunderstanding which caused John and 
Asser to be described as envoys to St. Bertin’s, and the statement 
that John was created abbot of Athelney and Asser bishop of 
Sherborne.’ These must have been taken from Florence and not 
from his chief source, Asser’s Life of King Alfred, since Asser does 
not mention the dignities attained to by John or himself, and the 
mistake regarding the envoys could not have been made directly 


1° Alfredus rex . . . oratores ad monasterium 8. Bertini de accersando Grimbaldo 
misit, inter quos et Ioannes presbyter et Asserus, viri eruditissimi et vivacissimi 
ingenii, praecellebant.’ 

2 Lectio iv reads: ‘ destinavit [rex Aluridus] cum regiis muneribus honoratos regni 
sui legatos ad monasterium beati patris Bertini’. 

3 Florence of Worcester, Chronicon, a. 872 (ed. B. Thorpe, London, 1848, i. 91) : 
‘ Legatos etiam ultra mare ad Galliam direxit, indeque sanctum Grimbaldum, sacer- 
dotem et monachum, venerabilem virum, cantatorem optimum, ecclesiasticis dis- 
ciplinis et in divina scriptura eruditissimum, omnibusque bonis moribus ornatum, 
Johannem quoque, aeque presbyterum et monachum, acerrimi ingenii virum ; Asserum 
etiam de occiduis et ultimis Britanniae finibus, e monasterii Sancti Dewii advocavit ’. 
A careless reader might take this to mean that John and Asser were the legati sent to 
Gaul. Florence’s account is taken from Asser, but the last part of it is much abbre- 
viated, and such a mistake could not have been made by a reader of Asser’s original 
text. It is of course possible that the mistake is Leland’s, for whose carelessness we 
have other evidence (see above, p. 533, n. 5, and below, p. 559, n. 1), but this does not 
affect the argument, since the fact that it could so be made would imply that the Vita 
contained a section verbally identical with the paragraph of Florence. C. Plummer 
in his Life and Times of Alfred the Great (Oxford, 1902), p. 18, is apparently prepared 
to admit the possibility of Asser having been sent to St. Bertin’s. But quite apart 
from the worthless character of the evidence for it, it is scarcely possible on chrono- 
logical grounds, since Grimbald and Asser came to the court at about the same time, 
and Grimbald’s arrival probably preceded the permanent settlement of Asser in Wessex. 

‘The very confused order in which—to judge by Leland’s summary—events were 
related in the Vita secunda, suggests that the expansion of the Vita prima with material 
from Florence and elsewhere was very clumsily done. 

5 Florence, Chronicon, a. 855, 872, 883, 887 (ed. Thorpe, i. 74-5, 91, 98, 104). Some 
of these also figure in William of Malmesbury, whose Gesta regum was used as well by 
the author of the Vita. 
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from his text. The only difficulty in this view is that the long 
digression in Asser’s Life under the year 884 (recte 885), in which 
the arrival of Grimbald is mentioned, is transferred by Florence 
to the year 872, and one would therefore expect this date to be 
given in the Vita secunda. The explanation of this anomaly must 
be that the date 885 is not an addition of the Vita secunda, but 
—although it does not appear in the Hyde Breviary—came from 
the Vita prima ; whether in this work it was derived from Asser 
or represents an independent tradition is a point that will be 
discussed in a moment. As for the local sources of information 
used in the Vita secunda, the removal of the bodies of Alfred and 
Elswitha to New Minster and the foundation of Nunnaminster 
were matters of common knowledge at Winchester, and require 
no explanation. The names of Ethelweard, Plegmund, Denewulf, 
and Asser as the testes et fautores of the foundation of New Minster 
were taken from one of the early charters of King Edward to the 
abbey, and probably from the charter of 903, in which the king 
declares that in founding the abbey he is only fulfilling a vow of 
his father. 

There remains, amongst the additions of the Vita secunda, the 
reference to Alfred’s writings, and this raises at once the question 
of the relation of the Vita to William of Malmesbury. This is 
difficult to determine, partly because the actual text of the Vita 
has not survived, partly because William preferred to rewrite in 
his own words the material which he used instead of reproducing 
the exact phraseology of the original.? His information regarding 
New Minster was drawn partly from Edward’s foundation charter 
of 903 * and partly from one or other of the Vitae 8S. Grimbaldi, 
but which of the latter is not clear. Any theory seems to involve 
certain difficulties, but the probability is that William used the 


1 The charter is printed in W. de Gray Birch, Liber Vitae : Register and Martyrology 
of New Minster and Hyde Abbey, Winchester (Hampshire Record Society : Winchester, 
1892), pp. 214-17; Edward describes himself as ‘ patris voti non segnis exsecutor ’. 
Cf. also below, p. 557. 

? William of Malmesbury, Gesta pontificum, ii. 78 (ed. N.E.S.A. Hamilton; Rolls 
Series : London, 1870, p. 173): ‘ Est in eadem civitate [Wintonia] monasterium, quod 
quondam rex Elfredus edificaverat, et in eo canonicos posuerat, Grimbaldo quodam 
Flandrensi suadente, qui ibidem magna gloria humatus, sanctus praedicatur et creditur. 
Sed beatae memoriae Athelwoldus canonicis expulsis monachos posuit. . .. Ad huius 
monasterii officinas instruendas, suffitiens terrae spatium ab episcopo et canonicis 
temporis mercatus, ad unumquemque pedem mancam auri publico pondere pensitavit 
[ie. Elfridus]’; Gesta regum, ii. 122 (ed. Stubbs, i. 130-1): ‘ [Monasterium construxit 
Elfridus] in Wintonia, quod dicitur Novum Monasterium, ubi Grimbaldum abbatem 
constituit, qui, se evocante, et archiepiscopo Remensi mittente, Angliam venerat, 
cognitus quod se puerum olim, ut ferunt, Roman euntem benigno hospitio confoverat. 
Causa evocationis ut litteraturae studium in Anglia sopitum et pene emortuum, sua 
suscitaret industria ’. 

* The reference in the Gesta pontificum to the purchase of the site and the price 
paid for it is taken verbally from Edward’s charter of 903 (ed. Birch, Liber Vitae, 
pp. 214-17), where it is rightly referred to Edward and not to Alfred, 
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Vita prima, and that his Gesta regum was in turn used by the 
author of the Vita secunda. From the Vita prima, William 
derived the story that Alfred became acquainted with Grimbald 
when on his journey to Rome as a child; he then went on to 
deduce from the reference in the Vita to the monasteriolum at 
Winchester that Alfred was the real founder of New Minster, and 
he applied to him the story of the purchase of the site that in the 
charter of 903 was rightly referred to Edward. He also wrongly 
described Grimbald as abbot of New Minster, and it seems likely 
that he also obtained from the Vtta prima his reference to the 
reforms of Ethelwold.1 However that may be, the fact that the 
author of the Vita secunda mentions Alfred’s translations of the 
Pastoral Care and the Consolation of Philosophy seems to indicate 
that he had the use of William of Malmesbury’s Gesta regum,? and 
the suggestion in the Vita that Alfred planned the foundation of 
New Minster is perhaps an attempt to compromise between 
William’s reference of the foundation to Alfred and the account 
in the Vita prima, which ascribed it to Edward.* The only 
difficulty is that the Vita secunda does not appear to have men- 
tioned the intervention of the archbishop of Rheims in the nego- 
tiations for bringing Grimbald to England; one would expect 
him to have made something of the reference to this by William.‘ 
The explanation is perhaps that since the Vita prima gave a full 
account of the negotiations between Alfred and St. Bertin’s, 
the author of the Vita secunda preferred to follow this instead of 
pursuing the vague hint thrown out in the Gesta regum. Later in 
the twelfth century, as we shall see, when the letter of Archbishop 
Fulk became known at New Minster, an elaborate attempt was 
made to correct the errors and amplify the narrative of William 
in the copy of the Gesta that the abbey possessed.® 


1 On this point we are reduced to guess-work pure and simple, since the lessons for 
the feast of St. Grimbald in the Hyde Breviary make no reference to Ethelwold. I 
am inclined to believe that the Vita prima, which probably dated from the period after 
Ethelwold’s reforms in the second half of the tenth century (see below, p. 538), made it 
plain that the original foundation of New Minster was for secular clergy, and that 
these were only replaced by monks in the time of Ethelwold. This was reproduced by 
William of Malmesbury, but was omitted both by the Vita secunda and by the Hyde 
Breviary—it may be noted that there is also no reference to it in the lessons for the 
feast of St. Ethelwold (2 August) in the latter—perhaps because it was felt that 
tolerance of secular clergy was a blot on Grimbald’s reputation. The Breviary of 
St. Bertin’s softened (or perhaps misunderstood) the references in the original Vita 
prima to ill-behaved clerici, and applied them to the domestici of the abbey instead. 

? Alfred’s translations of these two works belong to the last years of his life, and 
they are consequently not mentioned either by Asser or by his copyist, Florence of 
Worcester. Both are referred to by William in the Gesta regum, ii. 122, 123 (pp. 131, 
132); in the Gesta pontificum, ii. 80 (p. 177), he mentions only the Pastoral Care. 

* The ‘ Golden Charter’ of Edward declares that the foundation was made in ful- 
filment of a vow of Alfred’s; see above, p. 536 and n. 1. 

* William seems to have found Fulk’s letter somewhere in Somerset ; it was quite 
unknown to the New Minster tradition ; see below, p. 548, n. 2, 

5 See below, p. 560. 
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Since the Vita secunda made use of Florence of Worcester, it 
must be dated after 1117, when Florence’s Chronicon ends, and 
probably after 1131, since the circumstance that all the surviving 
manuscripts of the Chronicon contain a continuation to this date 
suggests that the work was not in circulation at an earlier period.’ 
The fact that the Vita used William of Malmesbury’s Gesta regum 
also points to a date later than 1125, when the Gesta were com- 
pleted.2. There is no reliable terminus ad quem, but one can be 
fairly sure that the Vita was written before the text of Fulk’s 
letter to Alfred was known at New Minster, or it would have been 
incorporated in the work.* The probability is that it can be 
assigned to the second quarter of the twelfth century, and it is 
more likely to belong to the period before than that after the 
great disaster of 1141, when the abbey and a great part of 
Winchester were burnt during the civil wars of the reign of 
Stephen. In a general way, its production may be connected 
with the renewed impetus that was given to the cult of St. 
Grimbald by the migration of the monks in 1110 from their old 
site in Winchester to new and more spacious buildings outside the 
city at Hyde,® and which would find a natural expression in the 
composition of a new and more elaborate biography of the saint. 

The date of the Vita prima is very much more difficult to 
determine. Its lack of personal details, and the fact that it 
gives the date 903 for the death of Grimbald, prove that it is not 
a contemporary document, for the date, as we shall see later, was 
taken from the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, and the date was altered 
in the chief manuscript of this work from 902 to 903 at some 
moment between 955 and c. 1025.6 The Vita must therefore 
belong to the second half of the tenth or to the eleventh century. 
The earlier date seems the more probable of the two. The 
obscure and involved style of the work, and the use of curious 
words of Greek derivation such as holocaustamata, are reminiscent 
of the literary conventions of this period, and we know that the 


1 See the account of the manuscripts in Thorpe’s edition of Florence’s Chronicon, 
t. ii. pp. xi-xii. 

2 See Stubbs’ introduction to his edition of the Gesta, i. p. xlv. 

3 Fulk’s letter was known at New Minster before the end of the twelfth century ; 
see below, p. 560. : 

4On the great fire of 1141 and the consequent destitution of the abbey, see 
E. Edward’s introduction to his edition of the Liber monasterii de Hyda (Rolls Series : 
London, 1866), pp: xlvi-li. 

5 The abbey is referred to as the ‘ monasterium Sancti Grimbaldi’ in the Annales 
Wintonienses, a. 1110 (ed. H. R. Luard, Annales Monastici, ii. [Rolls Series : London, 
1863], 43), when describing the migration, and this denomination seems to have become 
quite common; thus in a late twelfth-century Mortuary Roll from Hedingham we 
hear of the abbey of ‘SS. Peter and Grimbald of Hyde’ (Fifth Report of the Historical 
MSS. Commission [1876], Appendix, 322). 


® Cf. below, p. 554, and J. A. Robinson, The Times of St. Dunstan (Oxford, 1923), 
pp. 18, 20. 
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monastic revival of the reign of Edgar did in fact result in a 
certain amount of hagiographical composition.1 There are two 
details which suggest that the author, like Grimbald himself, may 
have been connected with St. Bertin’s. One is the description of 
Thérouanne as urbs Morinorum,? which would hardly have come 
naturally to an English writer, or at any rate to an English writer 
who had never been abroad. The other is the statement that 
Grimbald dedicated himself to God and St. Peter at the abbey 
of St. Bertin’s,* for although the abbey was in fact dedicated to 
St. Peter, this title was almost never used, and would scarcely 
have been known to anyone who had not been at the place. This 
at once raises the question whether the author may not have been 
Goscelin of St. Bertin’s, who came to England in 1058 and made 
many contributions to English hagiography between that date 
and the close of the eleventh century. It was in fact to Goscelin 
that Bale ascribed the Vita Grimbaldi analysed by Leland. The 
latter expressly described the work as anonymous,® and Bale in 
his notebooks at first classified it under the heading of Libri 
anonym. But Bale later attributed it doubtfully to Goscelin,’ 
and finally, in his published Catalogus, assigned it to this author 
without reserve.2 From Bale the ascription was copied by 


1 On the other hand, if the Vita was in existence before 1016-20, one would expect 
it to have been used in the introductory portion of the Liber Vitae of Hyde (see below, 
p. 555), which dates from this period and which certainly shows no trace of having 
been influenced by it. But this cannot be regarded as decisive, since the Introduction 
makes mistakes so gross as to render it practically certain that a large part of it was 
written from memory without recourse to any written records at all. 

2 See above, p. 530, n. 2. 3 See above, p. 533, n. 5. 

4 The most useful study of Goscelin is still that in the Histoire littéraire de la France, 
viii. (Paris, 1747), 660-77 ; cf. also the article in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
and Dom A. Wilmart’s article, Eve et Goscelin, II, in the Revue Bénédictine, 1. (1938), 
42-83. A modern study of his work and that of his contemporary Fulrad of St. 
Bertin’s is much to be desired. 

5 In his Collectanea, Leland simply designates it as a Vita Grimbaldi, and makes no 
reference to an author, but in his Commentarii de scriptoribus Britannicis (Oxford, 
1709), i. 156, he describes it as anonymous: ‘ cujus autor mihi de nomine incognitus 
[est] ’. 

6 J. Bale, Index Britanniae Scriptorum (ed. R. L. Poole and M. Bateson, Oxford, 
1902), p. 482. He gives the following works with their incipits Hx bibliotheca Ioan. 
Lelandi : 

‘Vita S.Swithuni lifb].i ‘‘ Glorioso rege Anglorum Egberto ”’. 
Vita Grimbaldi li[b].i ‘‘ Urbs Morinorum quondam ampla ”’. 
Vita Erkenwaldi li[b].i ‘‘ Post passionem ac resurrectionem ”’.’ 


From the fact that both Leland and Bale mention these works together, I have con- 
cluded that they were contained in a single volume ; see above, p. 5382andn.4. Of the 
other three works that appear from Leland’s analysis to have formed part of the same 
volume, Bale had already classified Osbern’s Life of St. Elfege elsewhere, and he pre- 
sumably omitted the biographies of St. Ethelburga and St. Etheldreda because they 
were only extracts from Bede. 

7 Ibid. p. 98: ‘ Fertur quoque scripsisse vitam S. Suithuni episcopi, vitam Grim- 
baldi, vitam Erkenwaldi. Ex Bibliotheca Ioannis Lelandi ’. 


8 J. Bale, Scriptorum illustrium maioris Brytannie Catalogus, ii. (Basel, 1559), 
128. 
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Molanus ! and most other modern writers. But it seems doubtful 
if it ever had any manuscript authority behind it, or was anything 
more than a conjecture of Bale, who frequently made such 
ascriptions on quite insufficient evidence. In any case, Goscelin,? 
who died in or about the year 1100,? can scarcely have written 
the Vita secunda, which, as we have already seen, dates from the 
second quarter of the twelfth century. It is not altogether im- 
possible that he should have written the Vita prima, for we know 
that he had relations with New Minster; his name is found on 
the list of those for whom the prayers of the community had been 
asked,‘ and he dedicated his Life of St. Ives to Herbert Losinga, 
abbot of Ramsey (1087-91) and later bishop of Norwich (1091- 
1119),> who was also abbot of New Minster in the last decade of 
the eleventh century.* But on the whole the authorship is 
unlikely. The style of the Vita prima S. Grimbaldi is quite 
unlike that of Goscelin’s genuine works, and suggests that the 
Vita was written in the second half of the tenth century and not 
in the eleventh. If this was the case, the author was probably 
an Englishman who had visited Flanders, and not a monk 
of St. Bertin’s who was visiting England,’ since the cult of 
St. Grimbald did not penetrate to Flanders till the late eleventh 
or the early twelfth century.® 


In attempting to assess the value of the two biographies of 
St. Grimbald, it is clear that we can neglect the Vita secunda and 
concentrate on the Vita prima. It is also clear that a different 
value must be attached to the traditions of Grimbald’s life in so 


1In his edition of the Martyrologium Usuardi (Louvain, 1573), fo. 113%, Molanus 
noted from Bale : ‘ Grimbaldi vitam, ut habet Catalogus Brytanniae, scripsit Gotzelinus 
Morinensis, monachus Sancti Bertini. Incipit, Urbs Morinorum quondam ampla. 
Claruit anno 1110.’ In his Natales sanctorum Belgii, fo. 142%, after quoting from the 
Breviary of St. Bertin’s, he continues: ‘ Hactenus ex officio Bertiniensis monasterii 
quod ex Gotcelino desumtum est. Caeterum quia Gotcelino authore integra historia 
a nobis visa non est, ex Chronicis Bertiniensium adjicio.” Molanus no doubt made the 
perfectly correct assumption that the lessons in the Breviary were drawn from the 
Vita, from the fact that their incipit was identical with that given by Bale for the Vita 
which he ascribed to Goscelin. 

2 It may be noted that the ascription of the Vita S. Swithuni to Goscelin rests on 
precisely the same doubtful basis as that of the Vita S. Grimbaldi. 

3 Cf. Wilmart, art. cit. p. 44, n. 3, and p. 51, n. 1; he is arguing against the views 
of Liebermann, who held that Goscelin was still alive as late as 1107. There is no 
foundation for Bale’s opinion that Goscelin was brought to England by Anselm and 
was writing c.1110. In any case, the internal evidence pointing to a connexion between 
the Vita and the abbey of St. Bertin’s applies to the earlier Vita prima, and not only 
to the Vita secunda. 

4 Birch, Liber Vitae, p. 30: ‘Gocelinus monachus’. The date of this entry is the 
second half of the eleventh century. 

5 Acta SS. Bolland, 10 June, ii. 288 (Prologue to the Vita S. Ivonis). It was 
written while Herbert was still only abbot of Ramsey. 

® Birch, Liber Vitae, p. xxxvi. The precise dates are uncertain. 

7There was a good deal of intercourse between Flanders and England at this 
period, so that there is nothing unlikely in either of these possibilities. 

8 See below, p. 544. F 
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far as they concern England, and in so far as they concern 
Flanders. The Vita was written long after Grimbald’s death, 
when nothing was likely to have been known of the saint’s early 
life or the circumstances of his coming to England, so that there 
is a strong presumption that any details on these points may be 
fabulous. The traditions regarding his life in England command 
more respect, though not perhaps a great deal, since it must not 
be forgotten that Grimbald was not living in an already existing 
community with continuous and vital traditions ; New Minster 
was apparently founded only in the last year of his life, and not 
consecrated till after his death, so that its inmates were not likely 
to have been particularly well informed about his earlier career. 
The information in the Vita prima regarding Grimbald’s life 
at St. Bertin’s is confined to the statements that he entered the 
abbey at the age of seven, that he became prior, and that he 
received the future King Alfred on his journey to Rome. The 
first of these cannot be tested, but seems to be no more than a 
pious invention ; the second is almost certainly incorrect ;1 and 
the third is probably a legend. It is true that Grimbald became 
a monk at St. Bertin’s between 834 and 844,? so that if Alfred did 
visit the abbey on his journey to Rome in 853 * he would have 
been there at the time. But it is unlikely, in the first place, that 
Alfred, who was then only four years old,* would have remembered 
Grimbald, as the Vita alleges that he did, and summoned him 
thirty years later to England, and it is, in the second place, un- 
likely that pilgrims travelling to Rome in 853 would have passed 
through Saint-Omer. The normal route was still the one by 
Quentavic, at the mouth of the Canche, which a century and a 
half earlier had been described as the via rectissima to Rome.’ 
It was not till after the final destruction of Quentavic by the 
Vikings at the close of the ninth or the beginning of the tenth 
century that a new route had to be found, and that by Wissant 
and Saint-Omer is found in regular use only from the middle of 
the tenth century onwards. Since for several centuries to come 
a traveller to Rome would naturally pass through Saint-Omer, 
one can conclude with fair assurance that the author of the Vita, 
wishing to explain how Alfred came to know of Grimbald’s 
existence, simply made the natural deduction that he had met 
him many years before when on his journey as a child to Rome.® 
1Jn the contemporary documents from St. Bertin’s, Grimbald is never given the 
title of prepositus, but levita et monachus or (later) sacerdos et monachus. We have no 
information as to who was prior in the middle decades of the ninth century. 


2 See below, p. 542. 3 Asser, Vita Alfredi, c. 8 (ed. Stevenson, 7). 

4 He was born in 849 (ibid. c. 1, p. 1). 

5 See Eddi’s Vita S. Wilfridi, c. 25 (ed. B. Colgrave, The Life of Bishop Wilfrid, 
Cambridge, 1927, p. 50), which was written c. 710. 

®The author of the Vita probably derived his knowledge of Alfred’s pilgrimage 
from Asser ; see below, p. 547. 
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For reliable information regarding Grimbald’s early life we must 
therefore turn to the Flemish sources. According to the thirteenth- 
century chronicler, John of Ypres, Grimbald became a monk of 
St. Bertin’s in the first year of the abbacy of Hugh I, i.e. in 834—5.1 
Since registers were often kept of the monks who entered religion 
under each particular abbot, and this statement is presumably 
drawn from such a register,’ it can be accepted in so far as it 
declares that Grimbald became a monk in the days of Abbot 
Hugh (934-44) ; but it is unusual for such a document to mark 
the exact year of each monk’s profession, and it is therefore 
possible that the precise date is an embellishment of John of 
Ypres. We have no reliable information as to Grimbald’s age,® 
but he was probably born between 820 and 830. He was already 
in deacon’s orders by 867, since he drafted a diploma of 28 Nov- 
ember 867,‘ and another of 868,5 with the style of diaconus et 
monachus, and he is presumably the same person as the Grimbaldus 
senior who witnessed a charter of 27 July 868 for one of the 
subordinate churches of St. Bertin’s.6 He was ordained priest 
between 868 and 873, for in 873,’ and again on 8 September 885,8 


1 John of Ypres, Chronica monasterii Sancti Bertini, xii. 1 (Mon. Germ. Hist., 
Scriptores, xxv. 767). 

2It is possible that we have in the manuscript Saint-Omer 815 an eighteenth- 
century copy of this register, extending up to the time of Trudgaud, who was abbot 
in the second half of the tenth century. But I have not seen the manuscript in 
question, and it may equally well be no more than a catalogue of names derived from 
the lists of witnesses to the charters of the abbey. If it is a copy of a lost register, it 
has been unwisely interpolated by some later student of Grimbald’s career, for, according 
to H. de Laplane, Les abbés de Saint-Bertin, i. (Saint-Omer, 1854), p. 60, n. 4, the list of 
those who became monks under Hugh is given in it as follows: ‘ Sanctus Grimbaldus 
abbas Wintoniae in Anglia. Alardus. Amalbertus. Ioannes diligens abbas in 
Anglia. Beatus Asserus episcopus Schireburnensis. [Bavo]. Morus edituus.’ The 
names of Grimbald, Alard, Amalbert, Bavo, and Morus are known to us from the 
charters of the abbey ; John and Asser have evidently been inserted by some scholar 
who had read about them—perhaps in Rous; cf. below, p. 561, n. 1—in connexion 
with Grimbald. 

3 The statement, which possibly comes from the Breviary of St. Bertin’s, that he 
was in his eighty-third year when he died (see above, p. 532, n. 1), even though it may 
be derived from the Vita prima, can scarcely be regarded as trustworthy. Nor is the 
fact that Grimbald became a priest between 868 and 873 of any assistance, since he 
must by then have exceeded the minimum age of 30 required by canon law. 

4B. Guérard, Cartulaire de Vabbaye de Saint-Bertin (Paris, 1840), pp. 113-14: 
‘ Ego Grimbaldus diaconus et monachus scripsi et subscripsi ’. 

5 Ibid. p. 118: ‘ Grimbaldus diaconus et monachus scripsit et subscripsit’. The 
text of the charter is not given. 

6 Ibid. p. 167. The qualification of Grimbald as senior perhaps indicates that he 
was then in charge of the church. 

7D. Haigneré, Les chartes de Saint-Bertin (Soc. des Antiq. de la Morinie: Saint- 
Omer, 1886), i. no. 48, pp. 15-16: ‘ Grimbaldus presbiter recognovit’. The text of 
this charter is not in Folcuin’s cartulary as printed by Guérard. 

8 Guérard, op. cit. pp. 127-9: ‘ Grimbaldus sacerdos et monachus scripsi et sub- 
scripsi’. This charter is dated by both Guérard and Haigneré as 883 instead of 885. 
The formula used is ‘anno primo Karoli magni imperatoris’. The year cannot be 
calculated from Charles’ Imperial coronation (12 February 881), or from the date of 
his becoming king in Lotharingia (Louis the Young ¢ 20 January 882), for the charter 
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we find him drafting diplomas as presbyter or sacerdos et monachus. 
After this date we have no certain clues as to his identity. On 
28 March 889 a monk named Grimbald, without any indication 
of his ecclesiastical rank, witnessed a diploma of Abbot Raoul,! 
and in January 892 a monk Grimbald, again without any indica- 
tion of rank, was sent to the king on the death of Raoul (5 January) 
and secured the appointment of Archbishop Fulk as his successor.? 
It was assumed by John of Ypres that this Grimbald was identical 
with the monk who migrated to England, and—since the appoint- 
ment of Fulk in 892 had been made in opposition to the wishes 
of Count Baldwin II of Flanders, who desired the abbey for 
himself—John believed that Grimbald was forced to take to 
flight when Baldwin was granted the abbey after the murder of 
Fulk in June 900.* 

A theory such as this has in its favour its own inherent prob- 
ability. But it must be noted, in the first place, that John can 
have derived it from no genuine tradition current at St. Bertin’s 
as to what had happened to Grimbald. His sources for Grimbald’s 
life were the monastic register already referred to, the Gesta 
S. Bertini of Folcuin, and the lections concerning Grimbald in 
the Breviary of St. Bertin’s.t After Grimbald had left the abbey 


was granted to Raoul, who did not become abbot till after the promotion of his pre- 
decessor Fulk to the archbishopric of Rheims in March 883 ; in any case, St. Bertin’s 
was situated in the West Frankish kingdom, and not in Lotharingia. The date must 
therefore be reckoned from Charles’ accession in West Francia after the death of 


Carloman (12 December 884), which means that the charter was granted on 8 September 
885. 


1 Guérard, op. cit. pp. 130-1. 

2 Folcuin, Gesta S. Bertini, c. 98 (in Mon. Germ. Hist., Scriptores, xiii. 624—=Guérard, 
op. cit. pp. 134-5). Folcuin describes how the monks sent ‘ Grimbaldum quendam ex 
ipsis monachum ’ to the king. His account is reproduced in John of Ypres’ Chronica, 
xx. 1 (omitted in the Scriptores edition; see that of E. Martene and U. Durand, 
Thesaurus novus Anecdotorum, iii. (Paris, 1717), 533-4), but with the title of prepositus 
applied to Grimbald. This title, which is used again in c. xxi, 1 (see next note), was 
derived by John from the lections in the Breviary of St. Bertin’s ; see below, n. 4. 

3 John of Ypres, Chronica, xx. 3 (Scriptores, xxv. 769-70): ‘ Beatus itaque Grim- 
baldus, . . . memor evangelici consilii: Si vos persecuntur in civitate ista, fugite in 
aliam, timore comitis [Balduini] inductus, et quia sciebat res ecclesie per suam presen- 
ciam in melius deduci non posse, sed pocius et verisimiliter timens propter eum in 
deterius ire, transfretavit in Angliam et ibidem usque in finem vite sue permansit ’. 
After relating how Baldwin ill-treated the abbey out of hatred for Fulk and Grimbald, 
John continues (xxi. 1, p. 770): ‘Sanctus Grimbaldus monachus noster et condam 
prepositus, qui timore huius comitis in Angliam confugerat, . . . etsi non plane mar- 
tirium, insidias tamen et pericula tandemque exilium pro defencione religionis et 
libertatis ecclesiastice perpessus, in Anglia civitate Vintonia, migravit ad Dominum 
anno Domini 903’. 

4 These are indicated when he writes (Chronica, xii. 1, p. 767) of Grimbald: ‘ qui 
qualiter et quantum profecerit, testatur eius legenda, quam de ipso canimus in ec- 
clesia Dei’; cf. also the Prologus secundus (p. 758). As we have seen already (above, 
pp. 531-2), the lections in the Breviary of St. Bertin’s contained singularly little informa- 
tion, and John has taken from them nothing more than the statement that Grimbald 
was prior (see above, n. 2) and the date of his death. Holder-Egger (ibid. p. 741, 
and p. 770, n. 1) was mistaken in asserting that John had used a Vita S. Grimbaldi. 
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nothing appears to have been known by the community regard- 
ing his subsequent career; not even his reputation for sanctity 
crossed the Channel from Winchester to Flanders. Although 
from the middle of the tenth century onwards he was widely 
revered as a saint in the south of England,' no hint of this seems 
to have reached St. Bertin’s ; Folcuin, writing his Gesta in 961-2, 
makes no mention of the matter, and the saint’s name does not 
appear in an eleventh-century sacramentary of the abbey.” It 
was apparently not till the twelfth century that his cult was 
observed at St. Bertin’s,? and then the lections for the appropriate 
services had to be taken from the Vita current in England. One can 
only conclude that there can have been no genuine tradition at St. 
Bertin’s as to the circumstances in which Grimbald left the abbey, 
and that John’s story is no more than an ingenious conjecture. 
There remains the question of its probability, for on the face 
of it the story is reasonable enough. It is true that the date 
(900) given by John is impossible, since Grimbald was certainly 
in England by 893-4.4 But John’s date is based on the view 
that Baldwin did not become master of the abbey till after the 
murder of Fulk in 900. This is derived from Folcuin, who says 
quite truly that it was only after this that Baldwin was granted 
the abbey by the king. But it is scarcely conceivable that either 
King Odo or Fulk, who were not strong enough to prevent 
Baldwin from seizing Raoul’s other abbey of St. Vaast’s of Arras 
in 892, would have been any more successful in keeping him out 
of St. Bertin’s, and it is probable that Fulk’s abbacy was a 
nominal one ; Baldwin was master of St. Bertin’s de facto but 
not de jure from 892-3 to 899, and could easily have expelled 
Grimbald if he had so wished. For this reason some scholars 
have denied any weight to the evidence that suggests that 
Grimbald came to England before 893-4,7 and assume that he 
arrived in this year ;* others believe that he came in 885 or 
thereabouts, but suppose that Alfred allowed him, as he allowed 


1See below, pp. 557-8. 

2 Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. lat. 819. Cf. Leroquais, Sacramentaires, i, no. 43, pp. 105-7. 

3 The feast of St. Grimbald appears in a Breviary of St. Bertin’s of the early twelfth 
century ; see above, p. 531, n. 1. 

4 He was already in England when Asser’s Life of King Alfred was written in this 
year ; see below, p. 546. i 

5 Folcuin, Gesta, c. 98 (Scriptores, xiii. 625): ‘ Baldwinus autem, post haec [i.e 
the murder of Fulk], abbatiam optinuit regia donatione ’. 

®T have discussed this question in an article, La maison d’Evrard de Frioul et les 
origines du comté de Flandre, in the Revue du Nord, xxiv. (1938), 256-7. One of my 
main arguments in favour of an usurpation of St. Bertin’s by Baldwin in 892-3 was 
precisely the fact that Grimbald was already in England in 893-4. This argument 
I now regard as fallacious, though the fact of the usurpation seems to be true enough. 

7 This evidence is discussed below, pp. 546 seqq. 

® This was notably the view of Stubbs; see the introduction to his edition of 
William of Malmesbury’s Gesta regum, i. pp. xlvi-xlviii. It is followed by Miss B. A. 
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Asser, to return at intervals to his native country, and that it 
was on such a visit that the events of 892 took place. But we do 
in fact know of the existence of a second monk named Grimbald 
at St. Bertin’s at about this time ; he witnessed a charter of 938,? 
and is described as being a very old man in 944. There can be 
very little doubt that the monk who appears in our records without 
any ecclesiastical status in 889 and 892 is this second Grimbald,* 
and that the Grimbaldus sacerdos et monachus who drew up the 
charter of 8 September 885 is the one who went to England.’ 
We do not hear of him in Flanders after September 885, and for 
information as to his further career we have to turn to the 
English sources. The principal of these are Asser’s Life of 
King Alfred, the Vita prima, and the letter to Alfred of Arch- 
bishop Fulk. 

The brief reference * to Grimbald in Asser’s Life is tantalizingly 
vague. It occurs in the section describing how Alfred obtained 
helpers from other lands for his cultural projects. After re- 
lating how the king summoned Werferth, Plegmund, Athelstan, 
and Werwulf from Mercia, and made them teach him and read 
aloud to him, since he could not yet read himself, Asser continues : 
‘But the royal greed, which was yet worthy of praise, in this 


Lees, Alfred the Great (New York, 1915), pp. 267-8, and Toll, op. cit. pp. 16-17, while 
Plummer, Alfred the Great, pp. 137-9, though without coming to any definite con- 
clusion, favours it also. 

1 This was the view taken in the Acta SS. 8 July, ii. 654-6, and it seems to be that 
of Mr. R. H. Hodgkin, History of the Anglo-Saxons (Oxford, 1935), ii. 633, 635, though 
the latter admits that the Grimbald who appears in 892 is only ‘ possibly though not 
certainly the same monk who had been sent to help Alfred in England’. The state- 
ment of Stubbs, Hodgkin, and others that the monks of St. Bertin’s wished to elect 
Grimbald as their abbot in 892 is not supported by the texts. 

2 Guérard, Cartulaire, p. 142. Unfortunately there are no charters of the abbey 
between 889 and 938, for during all but four years of this period it was in the hands of 
lay abbots. 

3 Folcuin, Gesta, c. 107 (Scriptores, xiii. 629): ‘ Reliqui autem monachorum .. . 
ad proprium reversi sunt monasterium: Engelandus videlicet loci huius antea pre- 
positus, Grimbaldus cum Drohtuino, ipsa senectutis canitia venerandi...’. This 
Grimbald is mentioned again, together with a still younger namesake, in the list of 
monks (inc. 111; p. 633) whom Folcuin had known since he entered the abbey in 948. 

“It was Stevenson, in his notes to Asser’s Life, pp. 308-9, who first called attention 
to the existence of this second Grimbald. He gives no clear indication of his own 
views as tod the date of Grimbald’s arrival. Mabillon (Annales, iii. 240-1) had earlier 
postulated the existence of two Grimbalds, one who came to England in c. 884, and 
another who came in 900, but this opinion was wrongly based on his acceptance of the 
interpolated passage in Asser and the story of Grimbald’s exile as given by John of 
Ypres. 

5 It may be noted that this Grimbald has the same title of presbyter (or sacerdos) 
et monachus in both the charters of St. Bertin’s and the English sources, Asser and the 
letter of Fulk. Toll, op. cit. pp. 15-16, denied the possibility of the Grimbald who was 
still alive in 944 being identical with the Grimbald of 892, since the latter was prior 
at this date and therefore a person of some seniority. But it is John of Ypres and not 
Folcuin who calls Grimbald prepositus in 892; he was nothing of the sort, and Toll’s 
argument is therefore invalid. 

* Excluding, of course, the interpolated chapter 83b recounting Grimbald’s relations 
with Oxford ; see below, p. 561. 
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matter was still unsated. And he sent messengers beyond the 
sea into Gaul to fetch masters, and summoned thence Grimbald, 
a priest and monk, a reverend man, an excellent singer, very 
learned in every kind of ecclesiastical discipline and in the Holy 
Scriptures, and adorned with every good quality.’1 Asser goes 
on to describe the coming of John the Old Saxon and his own 
arrival from Wales. 

The difficulty is to determine at what date all these events 
took place. Owing to Asser’s habit of breaking up the chrono- 
logical framework of the Life by long sections of biographical 
material, his chronology is very confused. The paragraphs 
dealing with the foreign scholars form part of a long digression 
on Alfred’s family and marriage and character inserted between 
the annalistic notices for 884 (recte 885) and 886, but one cannot 
really say with any certainty that any particular part of the 
digression is intended to belong to these years. In strictness, 
perhaps, the terminus ad quem of Grimbald’s arrival should be 
taken as 893-4, the date at which Asser was writing the Life.* 
But, on the other hand, the author implies quite distinctly that 
the arrival of Grimbald and John from the Continent occurred 
after the Mercian contingent had been for some time at Alfred’s 
court, and at about the same time (his temporibus) as his own 
arrival from Wales. The date of the coming of the Mercians is 
unknown,? but that of Asser’s arrival can be calculated with some 
confidence. In chapters 87-9 Asser tells how Alfred first began 
to read with him, and to compile his Enchiridion ; this took 
place in 887, and Asser mentions Martinmas (11 November) as 
the day on which the king first began to master the Scriptures.* 
It seems fairly clear that this must have been while Asser was on 
his first prolonged visit to Wessex, and from chapter 81 we know 
that this visit lasted for eight months and ended on Christmas 
Eve or a few days afterwards.5 In chapter 79 Asser tells us that 
when he was first summoned to Alfred’s court he stayed for only 
three days, and that his return to it was delayed by an illness 
that lasted for a year and a week.® Putting these facts together, 
we may conclude that Asser’s first visit of three days took place 


1° Sed, cum adhuc nec in hoc quoque regalis avaritia, sed tamen laudabilis, grata 
esset, legatos ultra mare ad Galliam magistros acquirere direxit, indeque advocavit 
Grimbaldum, sacerdotem et monachum, venerabilem videlicet virum, cantatorem 
optimum, et omni modo ecclesiasticis disciplinis et in divina scriptura eruditissimum, 
et omnibus bonis moris ornatum ’ (c. 78; ed. Stevenson, p. 63). The translation I 
have used is that of Mr. L. C. Jane, Asser’s Life of King Alfred (London, 1926), p. 58. 

2 Chapter 91 was written while the king was in his forty-fifth year, i.e. in 893-4 
(Stevenson, op. cit. p. 76; cf. p. Ixxiv). 

3 Werferth seems to have preceded the others by many years, since he was bishop 
of Worcester since 873. Plegmund had presumably been with Alfred for some con- 
siderable time before his appointment as archbishop in 890. 

* Stevenson, op. cit. pp. 73-5. 5 Ibid. pp. 67-8. 6 Ibid. pp. 63-6. 
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in February or March 886, and that his first prolonged stay in 
Wessex was from March to December 887. If one can attach 
any value to the phrase his temporibus—and there is no valid 
reason for neglecting it—Grimbald’s coming to England must be 
placed in 886 or early in 887.1 

This brings us back to the Vita prima. Although the date 
does not occur in the lections in the Hyde Breviary, I have said 
already that there is some reason to believe that the Vita gave 
885 as the year of Grimbald’s arrival.? Since Grimbald was still 
in Flanders in September 885, this can scarcely be correct, and it 
does not seem likely that it even represents an independent 
tradition ; the references in the Vita to Alfred’s pilgrimage and 
the date of Grimbald’s coming suggest that the Vita simply made 
use of Asser, who mentions the pilgrimage, and from whose text 
the date 885 could easily be deduced.* Our suspicion that the 
Vita preserved no genuine tradition as to the date or circum- 
stances of Grimbald’s migration is confirmed by its account of 
Alfred’s embassy to the abbot of St. Bertin’s asking for his per- 
mission for Grimbald to come to England. This seems to be a 
pure fable from beginning to end. 

Our primary source is here the letter to Alfred of Archbishop 
Fulk of Rheims. The original of this has not survived, but two 


copies of it are known, one in a tenth-century Evangeliary,‘ the 
other—apparently a copy of this—in the fourteenth-century 
Liber de Hyda.’ It has sometimes been regarded as a forgery,® 


1 It will be noted that this calculation does not depend on the fact that the account 
of the coming of the scholars occurs in a digression placed by Asser between the 
annalistic notices for 884 (885) and 886; the virtual coincidence of the dates seems to 
be accidental. Stevenson (pp. lxxi-lxxiii) does not really attempt to solve the problem 
of the date of Asser’s arrival, which is generally given as 884 or 885. 

2 See above, p. 536. 

3 Stevenson, who assumed that the Vita obtained the date from Asser, observed 
that the author must have used ‘some copy that was free from the error in the Cot- 
tonian MS. by reason of which the events of 885, the last date mentioned previous to 
this chapter, appear under 884’ (p. 309). This is not necessarily the case, as the 
author may just as easily have read onwards, and finding the next recorded date to 
be 886 have assumed that the event that interested him occurred in 885; he would 
actually have had to turn over fewer pages—in Stevenson’s edition, five as against 
twelve—to reach 886 than to go back and find 884. 

4 See Sir T. D. Hardy’s description of this manuscript, in the library of Crowcombe 
Court in Somerset, in the Second Report of the Historical MSS. Commission (1871), 
Appendix, pp. 74-6. The letter was printed from it by Francis Wise in an appendix 
to his edition of Asser (Annales rerum gestarum Aelfredi Magni auctore Asserio 
Menevensi, Oxford, 1722, pp. 123-9). 

5 Liber de Hyda, xiii. 2 (ed. Edwards, pp. 31-5). Both Edwards and Birch 
(Cartularium Anglo-Saxonicum, ii. 1887, no. 555, pp. 190-4) give the variant readings 
from Wise’s edition. 

®It was regarded as highly suspicious by the Bollandists (Acta SS. 8 July, ii. 
651-2, 656), by Plummer (Alfred the Great, pp. 138-9), and by R. Pauli (Kénig Aelfred, 
Berlin, 1851, p. 195, n. 2; transl. B. Thorpe, London, 1853, p. 152, n. 1), but the 
great majority of scholars—Stubbs, Stevenson, Hodgkin, etc.—have accepted it as 
genuine. 
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but there is no justification for this view. There is nothing against 
the letter on internal grounds. The early date of the first copy 
of it is in its favour,! and there could have been no conceivable 
motive for forging it, since Fulk played no part in the tradition 
of Grimbald’s life that was current at New Minster, where it was 
assumed that Grimbald came to England direct from his Flemish 
abbey of St. Bertin’s. Ifthe letter were a forgery, it is precisely 
this connexion with St. Bertin’s that would have been mentioned, 
while Fulk in fact says nothing about the abbey where his protégé 
had been a monk. The probability is that the letter, or at least 
the tenth-century copy of it, was preserved not at New Minster 
but at some abbey in the west of England,’ and only became known 
at Winchester during the twelfth century.* It had certainly been 
seen by William of Malmesbury, who states in his Gesta regum 
that Grimbald came to England archiepiscopo Remensi mittente.4 
Flodoard, who in the middle of the tenth century analysed a great 
part of the correspondence of Hincmar and his successors in his 
Historia Remensis ecclesiae, makes no mention of this particular 
letter, but he analyses other letters of Fulk to Alfred and Arch- 
bishop Plegmund,> and mentions a letter to him from Pope 
Stephen VI about English pilgrims passing through Gaul.® 
Fulk’s letter was written in answer to one from Alfred that 
has not survived, and its contents imply that it was not carried 
by Grimbald himself but was sent off in anticipation of the 
arrival of a deputation to invite him formally to England. It 
opens with some general remarks in praise of the king and his 
achievements, a reference to the mission of St. Augustine, and 
some lengthy and not very tactful remarks on the state of the 
Church in England. Only when this is over does the archbishop 
reach the point of the letter. He thanks Alfred for the present 
that he has made him of some wolf-hounds, and in return says 
that he will comply with his request to send him Grimbald, a 


1 The copy is described in the Second Report, p. xiii, as ‘ contemporary, or nearly 
so’. 

?'The manuscript containing the tenth-century copy was owned in Wise’s time by 
Thomas Ford, rector of Banwell (Somerset) and prebendary of Wells, which points to 
a connexion with Somerset. Perhaps the letter was preserved at the abbey of Athelney, 
which was founded by Alfred and filled with foreign monks under the care of John the 
Old Saxon, or at Glastonbury, where William of Malmesbury is known to have worked. 

3 See below, p. 559. * See above, p. 536, n. 2. 

5 Flodoard, Historia Remensis ecclesiae, iv. 5, 6 (Mon. Germ. Hist., Scriptores, xiii. 
566, 568). The letter to Alfred congratulates him on the appointment he has made 
(of Plegmund) to the archbishopric of Canterbury, and refers in unflattering terms to 
the standards of clerical morality in England ; the letter to Plegmund congratulates 
the archbishop on his studies and his endeavour to root out abuses. The former 
letter must be dated 890, the latter 890-900, but nearer the earlier date. 

® Ibid. iv. 1 (p. 556): ‘Item pro quorundam susceptione Anglorum’. The letter 
must be dated 886 or 887 (cf. P. Jaffé, Regesta pontificum Romanorum, ed. W. 
Wattenbach, i, Leipzig, 1885, no. 3424), since the letters are classified by Flodoard 
according to the recipient in rough chronological order. 
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priest and monk, one of his most valued assistants and one who 
in the normal course of events would be destined to high office in 
Gaul. Grimbald is described as a person in every way suited to 
episcopal rank, and it is clear that Alfred must have suggested 
that a bishopric would be awaiting him in England. Fulk makes 
the somewhat arrogant demand that the members of the embassy 
which is sent to fetch him ? should make a public declaration in 
the presence of the whole church of Rheims that they will receive 
him with due honour and respect, and will keep the rules of the 
church as they are made known to them by himself (Fulk) and 
Grimbald. The archbishop finally suggests that he should 
perform Grimbald’s consecration himself.* 

There is nothing in the contents of this letter to throw any 
light on the date at which it was written ; the limiting factors are 
the consecration of Fulk as archbishop in March 883 and the 
certainty that Grimbald was already in England before 893-4. 
There is certainly nothing against its being dated 886-7, which 
we have deduced from Asser as being the likely year of Grimbald’s 
coming. The question whether there was a suitable see vacant 
in 886—7 for Grimbald to fill is one which, in view of our lack of 
precise knowledge of the chronology of a number of Anglo-Saxon 
bishoprics, cannot be solved.* It is in any case irrelevant, since, 
although Fulk clearly looks forward to an immediate appointment 
for his protégé, this may not have been Alfred’s intention at all.5 


1* Unum a nobis specialiter deposcitis, nomine Grimbaldum, sacerdotem et mona- 
chum, ad hoc officium destinandum, et curae pastoralis regiminis praeficiendum. Cui 
utique testimonium perhibet universa ecclesia, quae eum ab ineunte aetate nutrivit in 
vera fide et sancta religione, et quae illum per singulos gradus ecclesiastico more 
promovit, usque ad sacerdotii dignitatem, dignissimum esse illum proclamans ponti- 
ficali honore.’ Fulk goes on to say how useful he has found him, and how much he 
regrets parting with him. 

2 The electores mentioned as part of the deputation were presumably those who 
were to elect Grimbald as bishop; they were to come ‘cum nonnullis regni vestri 
proceribus vel optimatibus, tam episcopis scilicet, presbyteris, diaconis, quam etiam 
religiosis laicis’. Fulk was clearly determined not to allow Grimbald to be under- 
valued. 

3* Quod cum fecerint [i.e. when the deputation had concluded its undertakings], 
divina benedictione, et beati Remigii auctoritate, per nostrum ministerium, et imposi- 
tione manuum, more ecclesiastico decenter ordinatum, et in omnibus plenissime 
instructum, accipientes illum sibi cum debito honore deducent ad propriam sedem.’ 

4 Any one of at least six bishoprics (London, Selsey, Sherborne, Cornwall, Hereford, 
Leicester) may have been vacant in 886-7, though there is no proof that one of them 
was so. If London was the see intended for Grimbald, it might be possible to explain 
why he never received it, for in 886 the city was placed in charge of the ealdorman 
Ethelred of Mercia, and the appointment of Heahstan as bishop might be interpreted 
as a sop to Mercian interests. But there is no particular reason for believing either 
that Heahstan was a Mercian or that he became bishop in 886. 

5 One can exclude the hypothesis that Alfred never made any promise of a bishopric, 
and that the assumption that Grimbald was to be given an English see was no more 
than a piece of cool effrontery on the part of Fulk. Although this would be by no 
means incompatible with what we know of the archbishop’s character, it is ruled out 


by the wording of Fulk’s letter, and there is the independent evidence of the Vita to 
the same effect. 
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The king was not likely to offer a bishopric outright to a man 
whom he did not know personally, whatever favourable reports 
he might have heard of him ; his promise cannot have been in- 
tended for immediate fulfilment, but must have been conditional 
on Grimbald’s proving himself satisfactory after some years of 
residence in England. This still leaves one with the difficulty 
of explaining why the promised bishopric never materialized ; 
Grimbald was still only a ‘ mass-priest ’ when he died. The idea 
that he showed himself unfit for the office is unlikely. The sug- 
gestion has been made ! that Alfred would have been reluctant to 
appoint a foreigner, and may have feared a repetition of the same 
linguistic difficulties that had led to the Frankish Bishop Agilbert 
losing the see of Dorchester in c. 660.2 But this does not explain 
why the king should have made the offer in the first place ; in 
any case, Alfred does not seem to have been much influenced by 
nationalist prejudices, since he appointed John, an Old Saxon, to 
be abbot of Athelney, Asser, a Welshman, to be bishop of 
Sherborne, and Plegmund, a Mercian, to be archbishop of 
Canterbury. The simplest explanation, that Grimbald did not 
wish to be a bishop, is probably the true one. This is at least the 
story of the Vita prima, which relates how Alfred gave Grimbald 
a home at Winchester until some bishopric fell vacant for him, 
and how when Archbishop Ethelred died (30 June 889) he offered 
him the see of Canterbury.* It has been pointed out already that 
the traditions preserved in the Vita concerning Grimbald’s life in 
England are worthy of more respect than those concerning his life 
in Flanders, and the concurrence of the Vita and Fulk’s letter, 
two entirely independent sources, on the question of a bishopric 
affords a strong presumption that the tradition preserved in the 
Vita is true.t If Grimbald had been in the country since 886 or 
887, Alfred would have had time to satisfy himself as to his 
capacity by 889. Plegmund seems to have been a popular 
candidate,> and Grimbald’s reluctance to take the see appears 
natural enough. I am inclined to accept the New Minster 
tradition, and to regard the offer of Canterbury in 889 as the 
fulfilment of the promise referred to in the letter of Fulk. 

1 By Hodgkin, History of the Anglo-Saxons, ii. 633-4. 

2 On the Agilbert affair, see Bede, Historia ecclesiastica, iii. 7 (ed. Plummer, i. 
140-1). As a matter of fact, Grimbald came from a region where the language 
differed considerably from ordinary Frankish, and must have approximated to the 
dialects spoken in England. 3 See above, p. 530. 

* The offer of Canterbury to Grimbald was accepted by W. F. Hook in his Lives of 
the Archbishops of Canterbury, i. (London, 1860), 322-3, but was denied by Plummer, 
Alfred the Great, p. 139, who regarded the mention of a bishopric in Fulk’s letter as 
sufficient to discredit the authenticity of this document. It is unfortunate that 
Fulk’s letter to Alfred congratulating him on Plegmund’s appointment has only sur- 
vived in a brief analysis ; one does not know what may not have been omitted, and 


the complete letter might have thrown some light on the transaction. 
5 Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, a. 890 (ed. Plummer, i. 82). 
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We may then not unreasonably suppose that Grimbald came 
to England in 886 or early in 887. The precise circumstances are 
not very clear. According to the Vita, Alfred sent an embassy 
to St. Bertin’s to invite him to this country. This is in conflict 
with the evidence of Fulk’s letter, which shows that the embassy 
was in fact sent to the archbishop of Rheims. The two accounts 
were reconciled in the Liber de Hyda, composed after Fulk’s letter 
had come to the knowledge of the monks of Hyde, by the supposi- 
tion that the appeal to the archbishop was intended to override 
any scruples the abbot of St. Bertin’s might have had over parting 
with Grimbald,! and the fact that Fulk had himself been abbot 
of St. Bertin’s from 878 to 883? goes far to support this view. 
But in fact it is unlikely; Fulk’s letter seems to imply that 
Grimbald had left his monastery and was at the time a trusted 
servant of the archbishop,? who must have known him since the 
days when he himself had been abbot, and we can assume that 
the embassy to St. Bertin’s was simply a guess, reasonable enough 
but in fact incorrect, on the part of the author of the Vita. There 
is one rather curious piece of evidence that may perhaps be con- 
nected with Grimbald’s departure from St. Bertin’s. By a charter 
of 28 March 889 the monks of St. Bertin’s consented to the grant 
of some property to Hucbald, the great scholar from St. Amand’s, 
who had come to their community with the permission of his 
own abbot Gozlin ‘ad erudiendum domnum abbatem Rodulfum 
seniorem nostrum ’.4 Now Gozlin, who was also bishop of Paris, 
died on 16 April 886; Hucbald must therefore have obtained 
his abbot’s permission before this date, and probably before the 
great siege of Paris opened on 29 November 885, since after this 
date the blockade would have made communication between 
St. Amand’s and its abbot difficult if not impossible. Grimbald 
may well have resented being supplanted by a scholar ten or 
twenty years his junior,> and Fulk have summoned him to 
Rheims in 886 in order to preserve the peace of the abbey. How- 
ever that may be, it seems clear from Fulk’s letter that it was 
from Rheims and not from St. Bertin’s that Grimbald passed to 
England. How he became known to Alfred, who asked for him 
by name, we do not know. Possibly some English pilgrims 
passing through Rheims * had made his acquaintance and brought 


1 Liber de Hyda, xiii. 1 (ed. Edwards, 31). 

2 Folcuin, Gesta S. Bertini, c. 88 (Mon. Germ. Hist., Scriptores, xiii. 622-3). 

3 Fulk says that Grimbald is ‘ ministerii nostri consors, et in omni utilitate ecclesias- 
tica fidissimus adiutor’. This description would scarcely be applied to one who was 
still a simple monk at St. Bertin’s. 

4 Guérard, Cartulaire de Saint-Bertin, p. 131. 

5 Hucbald was born in 840 or 841. 

® It may be noted that it was precisely in this year (886-7) that the Pope wrote to 
Fulk asking him to receive some English pilgrims returning from Rome ; see above, 
p- 548, n. 6. 
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the story of his position to Alfred, and the king had seen the 
opportunity of inducing a scholar of some distinction to come to 
his court. But this is only conjecture, and the true story will 
probably never be known. 

The Vita and the letter of Fulk show themselves chiefly 
interested in the possibilities of Grimbald’s ecclesiastical pro- 
motion ; his contemporary, Asser, speaks of him mainly as a 
scholar. On this point our information is unfortunately very 
meagre. In the preface to his translation of Gregory’s Pastoral 
Care, Alfred tells how ‘I began . . . to translate into English the 
book which is called in Latin Pastoralis, and in English Shepherd’s 
Book, sometimes word by word, sometimes according to the sense, 
as I had learnt it from Plegmund my archbishop, and Asser my 
bishop, and Grimbald my mass-priest, and John my mass-priest ’.1 
The precise date of the translation is unknown, but since it is 
not mentioned in Asser’s Life it presumably belongs to the last 
years of Alfred’s reign, and was composed between 893 and 899. 
Although there is no direct evidence that Grimbald assisted in 
the other literary labours of the king,? it would be rather surprising 
if he did not do so, and to his influence and that of other foreign 
scholars is usually ascribed the high proportion of entries in the 
Chronicle from 880 onwards relating to Frankish affairs. It has 
been suggested ‘4 that it may have been Grimbald who brought to 
England the manuscript known as the Utrecht Psalter. This 
was written at Hautvillers in the neighbourhood of Rheims some- 
time between 816 and 835,5 and was almost certainly in England 


1H. Sweet, King Alfred’s West-Saxon Version of Gregory’s Pastoral Care (Early 
English Text Society : London, 1871), p. 7. 

2 According to the twelfth-century Liber Hliensis, i. 39 (ed. D. V. Stewart, 1848, 
p. 81), Grimbald and John assisted Alfred in his translation of the Scriptures : ‘ Eluredus 
... per Grimbaldum et Johannem, doctissimos monachos, tantum instructus est, ut in 
brevi, librorum omnium notitiam haberet, totumque Novum et Vetus Testamentum in 
eulogiam Anglicae gentis transmutaret’. This translation of the Bible is mentioned 
by no other author, and has not survived, so most scholars are content to regard the 
story of the Liber as a legend. I am by no means convinced that the reference is not 
taken from the preface to a copy of the translation that had survived at Ely, and that 
the story is genuine. It is true that a translation of the Bible would be a prodigious 
undertaking, but, despite the superior reverence that its text would exact, Alfred 
would no doubt take the same liberties in omitting unimportant material as he did in 
his translation of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, and so could greatly lighten his task. 
On the other hand, William of Malmesbury ascribes to Alfred an incomplete translation 
of the Psalms which still exists, and if this ascription is correct it suggests, in so far as 
it goes, that Alfred can scarcely have translated the entire Bible. 

3 In particular the lengthy notices under 885 and 887 explaining the complicated 
successions in the Carolingian Empire at this period. 

* By Hodgkin, History of the Anglo-Saxons, i. 382d. 

5 The provenance of the psalter is proved by the close resemblance of its illustra- 
tions to those in the Evangeliary of Ebo (Epernay MS. 1), whose scriptorium is known 
for certain ; cf. P. Durrieu, ‘ L’origine du psautier celébre dit le Psautier d’Utrecht ’, in 
Meélanges Julien Havet (Paris, 1895), pp. 649-57; A. Goldschmidt, ‘ Der Utrechtpsalter ’, 
in the Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, xv. (1892), 156-69 ; and L. Traube, Palaeo- 
graphische Anzeigen, in the Neues Archiv, xxvii. (1902), 243. 
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by the early eleventh century, when its illustrations influenced 
those of another psalter (Harleian MS. 603) written in this country 
at about that date. But other connexions between England 
and Rheims besides those established by Grimbald are known to 
have existed, so that this suggestion is a possibility and nothing 
more. There is perhaps rather more to be said for associating 
Grimbald with the ninth-century manuscript of the works of 
Prudentius that is now in the library of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, MS. 223.2 Some notes accompanying a list of 
Frankish kings on page 1 of this manuscript show that it was 
written at St. Bertin’s during the reign of Charles the Bald,* and 
some scribbled dates on page 349 refer to events that occurred in 
the abbey between 846 and 870.4 The regnal list on page 1 has 
been continued in a coarse Anglo-Saxon hand of the tenth century 
with the names ‘ Carl rex. Heanric rex’. Since these cannot be 
kings who reigned successively, the names were perhaps written 
while Charles the Simple and Henry the Fowler were reigning 
simultaneously, that is, between 918 and 922 or 923. In any 
case, the two names suggest that the manuscript was in England 
in the tenth century, and since it came from St. Bertin’s there is 
a distinct possibility that it may have been brought over by 
Grimbald. 

Apart from the offer of the see of Canterbury in 889, not much 
information is available about Grimbald’s life in England. His 
name is amongst those of the witnesses to a charter of 893, but 
this is a clumsy forgery of the twelfth century.5 The part that 
he played in the foundation of New Minster is very obscure, and 

1See particularly W. de Gray Birch, The History, Art, and Palaeography of the 
Manuscript styled the Utrecht Psalter (London, 1876), pp. 114-20, and A. Springer, 
Die Psalter-Illustrationen im friihen Mittelalter (Abhandl. d. kénigl. Sachs. Gesell. 
der Wiss., Phil.-Hist. Klasse, viii. 1883), p. 221; these both date the Harleian psalter 
rather too early. Durrieu, art. cit. p. 646, considers that this psalter may have been 
written on the Continent and not in England, but the weight of opinion is against him. 

2 See the description of the manuscript in M. R. James, Descriptive Catalogue of the 
MSS. in the Library of Corpus Christi College, i. (Cambridge, 1912), 521-5. I am 
indebted to the Master and Fellows of Corpus Christi College for their kindness in 


permitting me to examine the manuscript, and to have rotographs made of two pages 
of it. 

3 The notes relating to St. Bertin’s are printed by James, op. cit. p. 522. 

4T have been able to read the following dates: (1) Anno incarnationis Domini 
DCCCXLVI. This presumably refers to the translation of the relics of St. Folquin 
in 846 (Folcuin, Gesta S. Bertini, c. 58, in Scriptores, xiii. 619). (2) Anno incarnationis 
Domini DCCCLX VII, VI kal. Decembris, feria iiit, acc[epit ?]. . . . The meaning of this 
is not clear, but it may be noted that a diploma of 28 November 867 (iiii kal. Dec. 
instead of vi kal. Dec.) was one of those drawn up by Grimbald. (3) [Anno incarna- 
tionis Domini DCCC]LXX, viii id. Martii, matricula sancti Petri. . . . This was the 
first anniversary of the date of the death of Bishop Hunfrid of Thérouanne, formerly 
abbot of St. Bertin’s (ibid. c. 74, p. 621). There are several other dates on the page, 
which is a mass of scribbles, but I have been unable to read them. 

5 Birch, Cartularium Anglo-Saxonicum, ii. no. 571, pp. 212-14. Burhric, to whom 


the charter is professedly granted, was bishop of Rochester from 933-4 to 946-64, 
and not in 893. 
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requires some detailed discussion. Before going on to this, how- 
ever, it will be as well to determine the date of his death. The 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle records the death of ‘ Grimbald maesse- 
preost ’ on 8 July 903.1. The entry of this in the Parker MS. is 
in a hand of the early tenth century, but it is under one of the 
group of dates (892-929) which have all been incorrectly altered 
by a year ;? the notice was originally inserted when the date 
read 902 instead of 903, and 902 is given by the Annals of St. 
Neots * and the Annales Cicestrenses. We might therefore con- 
clude that the true date of Grimbald’s death was 8 July 902. 
But it has recently been argued that there is a further error of a 
year in the (uncorrected) annals between 902 and 907 inclusive, 
owing to the omission of any entry under 901 in the text which 
was the common source of both the Parker MS. and the Annals 
of St. Neots ; the true dates are 901-6 instead of 902-7.5 Since 
this emendation of the years brings the dates of the Chronicle 
into line with those of the ‘ Mercian Register ’, which at every 
point where they can be tested can be shown to be correct, it 
would seem that this further correction must be accepted, and 
that the true date of Grimbald’s death was 8 July 901. The date 
903, which represents that of the final corrected version of the 
Chronicle, was copied by the Vita * and by almost all the subse- 
quent sources for the life of Grimbald. 

There are three sources that might reasonably be expected to 
throw some light on the part played by Grimbald in the foundation 
of New Minster : the early charters of the abbey, the Vita prima, 
and the Liber Vitae of the early eleventh century. During the 
later middle ages six early charters of Edward the Elder appear 
to have been known at Hyde. The first of these was an undated 
charter in Anglo-Saxon recording the purchase from Bishop 
Denewulf and the community of Old Minster of a church and 
stone dormitory, and a piece of land whose measurements are 
given, in order that the king might found there a monastery for 
the salvation of his soul and that of his father Alfred.? There 
follow three charters, the first of which is dated 900 and the other 
two 901, granting estates at Micheldever, Anne, and Chiseldon to 

1 Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, a. 903 (ed. Plummer, i. 92). 

2 Ibid. i. 85, n. 1; Plummer rather misleadingly prints the entries under the 
altered (but incorrect) dates. Cf. Robinson, The Times of St. Dunstan, pp. 18-20. 

3 Annals of St. Neots, a. 902 (in Stevenson’s edition of Asser’s Life, p. 143). 

4 Annales Cicestrenses, a. 902 (ed. F. Liebermann, Ungedruckte Anglo-Normannische 
Geschichtsquellen, Strassburg, 1879, p. 87). The annals (from Cotton Vitellius. A. 
xvii) date from the twelfth century, but incorporate earlier material. 

5W.S. Angus, The Chronology of the Reign of Edward the Elder, ante, liii. (1938), 
204-9. 6 See above, p. 531. 

7 The most convenient edition of this and the following charters is in the notes and 
appendices to Birch’s edition of the Liber Vitae ; this one will be found on pp. 155-7, 


note. There is a better edition of it in Miss F. E. Harmer, Select English Historical 
Documents of the Ninth and Tenth Centuries (Cambridge, 1914), pp. 27-8. 
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the new abbey,! then a formal foundation charter in Latin which 
is dated 903 ; 2 and finally another charter concerning Micheldever 
of 904.3 None of these charters has survived in any copy earlier 
than the twelfth century,‘ and their authenticity is difficult to 
determine ; linguistic tests cannot very easily be applied, since 
the copyists may well have made alterations in order to render 
more intelligible the terms of the charters, and before the reign 
of Athelstan there were no very definite diplomatic formulae in 
royal charters from whose presence or absence one could draw 
any conclusion. The problem, however, is not one that need be 
discussed here, for all the charters agree on a single point ; not 
one of them, either in the body of the text or in the lists of wit- 
nesses, mentions the name of Grimbald. This fact—if the charters 
have any value—seems open to only one interpretation: that 
Grimbald was dead before New Minster was actually founded. 
This is not incompatible with the dates of the charters in question ; 
only that granting Micheldever to the abbey is dated 900, and 
this may well be simply a fault of the copyist, since the indiction 
is correct for 901. 

Such a view, however, is contradicted both by the Liber Vitae 
of New Minster and the Vita S. Grimbaldi. The Liber Vitae 
(British Museum, Stowe MS. 944),5 which was compiled early in 
the eleventh century, probably between 1016 and 1020, contains 
a brief account of the foundation of the abbey. It relates how 
Edward purchased from the bishop of Winchester a site on which 
to found a house for secular clergy, and how amongst the many 
men of devout life whom he invited from the Continent was one 
of especial holiness named Grimbald, a monk from St. Bertin’s 
near Thérouanne. Grimbald was placed in charge of the new 
foundation, and his sanctity was demonstrated after his death by 
the miracles worked at his tomb.* This story seems to be quite 
untrustworthy ; it is correct enough in saying that the site for 

1 Birch, op. cit. pp. 207-14. The elements of the date in the first of these charters 
do not agree ; the indiction is correct for 901, not for 900. 

2 Ibid. pp. 214-17. Here again the indiction and the date do not agree; the 
indiction should be the sixth, not the fourth. 3 Ibid. pp. 217-19. 

4 The charter of 903 certainly existed earlier than this, since it was used both in the 
Liber Vitae (1016-20) and by William of Malmesbury. 

5 Birch’s edition of the Liber Vitae must be supplemented by the Catalogue of the 
Stowe MSS. in the British Museum, i. (London, 1895), 623-30, which gives valuable 
information as to the dates of the various parts of the manuscript. 

6*Plures bone memorie eximieque sanctitatis viros e transmarinis partibus 
evocavit [Edwardus], inter quos veluti quoddam sidus aureum, clarius renitentem 
ceteris, pretiosissimum Deoque amabilem Grimbaldum egregie virtutis incompre- 
hensabilisque sanctitatis virum huic loco ascivit ex monasterio quod nuncupatur 
Tarwanense confessoris Christi Berhtini. Qui venerabilis pater, prefato rege asti- 
pulante, clericorum huius prelatus congregationi, sancte conversationis indesinenter 
dans operam, verbis operibusque eximiam vitam agebat monasticam. Qui cuius 


vite virtuti sue extiterit, ad sacrum eius mausoleum innumabilium patrata celitus 
testantur beneficia virtutum ’ (Birch, Liber Vitae, pp. 4-5). 
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New Minster was purchased by Edward from the bishop of 
Winchester, but the statement that Grimbald was brought to 
England by Edward, instead of by his father, must be regarded 
as a major error, and the allegation that Grimbald was head of 
the new community is supported by no other early authority ; 
the entry of his death in the Chronicle and the notices of his feast 
in ecclesiastical calendars give him the title of ‘ mass priest’ or 
‘ priest and monk ’ and never that of ‘ abbot ’. 

According to the Vita prima, Alfred gave to Grimbald, soon 
after his arrival in England, a monasteriolum at Winchester, where 
he could live as a monk until a bishopric fell vacant for him.! 
After Alfred’s death, Edward was only able to retain Grimbald 
in England by promising to build a monastery at Winchester ; 
this was completed under the saint’s care in two years, and 
was consecrated by Archbishop Plegmund. When we come to 
analyse this account in the light of the charter evidence, it seems 
a reasonable hypothesis that the author of the Vita has antedated 
the actual foundation to make it precede Grimbald’s death. The 
Annales Cicestrenses, which appear to be a reliable source, place 
under the year 902 the death of Grimbald, the arrival at Winchester 
of the relics of St. Josse (Judoc) from Picardy, and the dedication 
of New Minster.2 So far as Grimbald’s death is concerned, the 
annals have followed the Chronicle and made it a year too late. 
The date of the arrival of the relics unfortunately cannot be 
checked, for the French sources know nothing of the translation,® 
and after the cessation of the Annales Vedastini in 900 there is an 
almost complete gap in our information as to what was happening 
in the West Frankish kingdom till Flodoard’s Annales begin in 
919. But later tradition at New Minster placed the arrival of the 
relics in Grimbald’s lifetime,* and the date in the Annales Cices- 

1°Tn urbe igitur Wentana constructo ibidem brevi monasteriolo, ipsum [Grim- 
baldum] interim residere fecit [Alfredus], ubi frequentius commorando eius melifiua 
reficeretur exhortatione, donec illum sullimari faceret in pontificali dignitate.’ This 
was apparently expanded in the Vita secunda into the definite assertion that Alfred 
planned the foundation of New Minster; in Leland’s analysis: ‘ Alfredus egit cum 
Grimbaldo de instituendo novo monasterio Ventae’. The charter of 903, however, 


does in fact show that Alfred had made some projects of this kind, since Edward 
describes himself as ‘ patris voti non segnis exsecutor ’. 

2 Annales Cicestrenses, a. 902 (ed. Liebermann, Ungedruckte Anglo-Normannische 
Geschichtsquellen, p. 87): ‘ Obitus sancti Grimbaldi sacerdotis. Adventus sancti 
Iudoci . . . Dedicatio Novi Monasterii Wintonie’. The death of Grimbald and the 
coming of the relics of St. Josse also appear under 903 in the Canterbury manuscript 
(F) of the Chronicle (ed. Plummer, i. 93). 

3 They are so far unaware of the translation that the relics of the saint were success- 
fully rediscovered in Picardy in 977. The full account of the Inventio and Miracula is 
still unpublished (see Hardy, Catalogue of Materials, i. 266-8), but Mabillon (Acta SS. 
ord. S. Bened. ii. [1669], 571) has printed a brief abstract describing the actual Inventio. 

“See the lectiones in translatione S. Iudoci confessoris for 9 January in Tolhurst, 
Monastic Breviary of Hyde, iii. (Henry Bradshaw Society, Ixxvi. 1938), fos. 189'—-190v. 
This account seems to be very late in date, and is of little value; it is very vague 
about the actual translation, and gives Grimbald the title of abbot. 
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trenses may have succumbed to the same error that affected the 
date of Grimbald’s death. The same is true of the dedication of 
New Minster ; since Edward’s charter shows that a church formed 
part of the property acquired from the bishop of Winchester, 
there would be nothing to delay the dedication of the new monas- 
tery. We can probably accept the statements of the Vita that 
Alfred built for Grimbald a monasteriolum—probably no more 
than a house where he and a few other clergy could live in common 
—at Winchester, and that it was he who encouraged Edward to 
proceed with the foundation of a new monastery at Winchester 
in accordance with Alfred’s wishes. If the remainder of our re- 
construction is correct, the relics of St. Josse arrived on 9 January 
901, and were placed in Grimbald’s care. During the summer the 
king was negotiating with the bishop of Winchester for the 
acquisition of the church and a suitable site for his projected 
foundation. Grimbald died on 8 July, before the negotiations 
had ended, and was buried in the church in question.! Later in 
the year the purchase of the site was completed, and the monastery 
was endowed with the estates of Micheldever, Anne, and Chiseldon 
and was dedicated by the archbishop. It was the completion 
of the remaining monastic buildings that called forth Edward’s 
further charter of 903, though the tower of the church was not 
apparently finished till a few years later.2 Only on some hy- 
pothesis such as this can we reconcile Grimbald’s close traditional 
association with New Minster with the fact that he is neither 
styled abbot in contemporary sources nor figures in the early 
charters of the abbey. 


It may perhaps be as well, by way of epilogue, to say a few 
words about the subsequent history of the cult of St. Grimbald 
and the legends that grew up around him. For the popularity of 
his cult in England in the tenth and eleventh centuries we have 
plenty of evidence. Out of nineteen English ecclesiastical cal- 
endars of this period, thirteen contain the notice of his feast on 
8 July ; * an Anglo-Saxon list of English saints and their resting- 


1 The Liber de Hyda, xiv. 2 (ed. Edwards, p. 84), declares positively that Grimbald 
died after the dedication of the monastery, but this statement from a fourteenth- 
century work is obviously of no value as evidence. 

? According to Ethelweard, Chronicon, iv. (in H. Petrie and J. Sharpe, Monumenta 
Historica Britannica, London, 1848, p. 519), Plegmund dedicated the tower of New 
Minster in 908: ‘ Post triennium vero [= 908] archiepiscopus Plegmund enceniavit 
in Wintonia urbe arduam turrim, quae tum noviter fueret sita in honore genitricis 
Dei Mariae ’. 

*F. Wormald, English Kalendars before A.D. 1100, i. (Henry Bradshaw Society, 
Ixxii; London, 1934), passim. The presence of the names of a large number of saints 
from Flanders and Picardy in the Winchester calendars and those derived from them 
perhaps goes back ultimately to Grimbald’s influence. In the eleventh century, New 
Minster possessed amongst its other relics a tooth of St. Bertin (Liber Vitae, p. 160), 
which may have been brought to England and left to the abbey by him. 
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places which was compiled towards the end of the tenth century 
mentions the presence of his relics at New Minster ;1 and the 
arrival of Edgar in Scotland in 1075 is dated in the Peterborough 
manuscript of the Chronicle by the fact that it occurred on ‘St. 
Grimbald’s mass-day ’.2 It is naturally in manuscripts from New 
Minster that we find most notice being taken of the saint ; the 
so-called ‘ Benedictional of Archbishop Robert ’ (Rouen MS. 369) 
contains a Benedictio in natale Sancti Grimbaldi confessoris,? and 
the two Cotton MSS. Titus D. xxvi and Titus D. xxvii contain 
prayers or collects for use on his festival. A charter of Cnut of 
1019 refers to New Minster as the place ‘in quo et praeclarorum 
confessorum Iudoci atque Grimbaldi mirifica decenter hodietenus 
pollent somata ’.° But the most important documents are the 
Translatio and the Miracula 8. Grimbaldi. The text of these 
forms the lections for 3 September and the octave after 8 July 
in the Breviary of Hyde ;* from Leland’s analysis we know that 
they were also attached to the Vita secunda. The Translatio 
relates how, amongst other works of piety, the glorious king 
Athelstan bestowed the see of Winchester on St. Elfege, and how 
the bishop, knowing of the many miracles worked by Grimbald’s 
relics, translated them to a silver shrine thirty years after the 
saint’s death. The cloth in which the body was wrapped was 
found to be in perfect condition, and was preserved at the same 
time. Many years later, in the days of Edward the Confessor and 
Abbot Alfnoth, when a monk named Athelwold was custodian of 
the relics,” these were again translated to a more fitting shrine 
as a result of a vision vouchsafed to two citizens of Winchester. 
The details of the miracles that follow are unimportant ; some of 
them are recorded to have taken place while Rhiwallo—his name 
indicates that he was a Breton—was abbot of New Minster and 
Walkelin bishop of Winchester, and there is an interesting reference 


1 Birch, Liber Vitae, p. 92; F. Liebermann, Die Heiligen Englands (Hanover, 1889), 
p. 15. 

: 2 Chronicle, a. 1075 (ed. Plummer, i. 209). 

3H. A. Wilson, The Benedictional of Archbishop Robert (Henry Bradshaw Society, 
xxiv; London, 1903), p. 39. The manuscript was written at New Minster in the 
second half of the tenth century, probably in the decade 980-90. 

4 Printed by Birch, Liber Vitae, p. 46,n. 4; there is a reference to Grimbald in the 
litany in Titus D. xxvi (ibid. p. 264). Both these manuscripts appear to have belonged 
to Abbot Aelfwine (1035-57) of New Minster (ibid. pp. 251 seqq.). 

5 Birch, Liber Vitae, p. 248. 

6 Breviary, iv, fos. 336'-336Y (3 September: In translatione Sancti Grimbaldi), 
2911-292' (9 July), 293V-295t (Dominica infra octavas and In octavis S. Grimbaldi). 

7 This ‘ Athelwoldus qui tune tempore edituus fuit’ is presumably the ‘ Alpold 
cyricpeard ’—‘ Alwold the churchwarden ’—who constructed one of the eleventh- 
century reliquaries of the abbey (Birch, Liber Vitae, p. 162). According to the Liber 
Vitae (p. 161), some at least of the relics of St. Grimbald were then kept in a reliquary 
called ‘ the shrine of St. John and St. Paul’. It is not clear whether this was before 
or after the second translation of the relics in the time of Alfnoth. 
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to a monk of St. Bertin’s named Alquerus who was physician to 
William the Conqueror.! 

The Translatio is not a contemporary document; this is 
proved by its referring in the past tense to the reign of Athelstan 
and its asserting that his virtues were a model to his successors,” 
by the description of Bishop Elfege as beatus,? by the statement 
that the translation of the relics was carried out thirty instead of 
thirty-three years after Grimbald’s death,* and by the absence of 
any precise details about the circumstances of the translation. 
It was certainly written before 1110, when the monks of New 
Minster migrated to Hyde, since the grave-cloths of Grimbald are 
described as being still preserved at New Minster.® Probably it 
was composed soon after the second translation of the relics, 
during the abbacy of Alfnoth II (1057-63). The Miracula, which 
describe events that occurred in the time of Abbot Rhiwallo 
(1072-c. 1087) and Bishop Walkelin (1070-98), must be a little 
later in date, and probably belong either to the last decade of the 
eleventh or the first of the twelfth century.® 

Apart from the Vita secwnda, almost nothing was added in the 
twelfth century to the literature of Grimbald’s career. The only 
important development was that the monks of Hyde succeeded in 
procuring a copy of the letter of Archbishop Fulk, and a lost 


1° Aderat tunc senior de monasterio sancti Bertini a Willelmo rege primo ibi com- 
mendatus, medicinalis artis pericia celeberrimus, et quasi ob fraternitatem beati 
Grimbaldi fratribus acceptissimus, nomine Alquerus.’ Alquerus—Leland corrupted 
the name to Alguerus, and wrongly described him as physician to Edward the Confessor 
instead of to William the Conqueror—is mentioned in Simon’s Gesta S. Bertini, i. 26 
(Mon. Germ. Hist., Scriptores, xiii. 642). 

2*Cum enim gloriosus rex Athelstanus prudenter ac strenue regnum administret 
Anglorum, et virtutis ac iusticie quam exercuerat successoribus suis exempla plurima 
relinqueret, . . .’ 

3 This is, of course, not in itself decisive, for beatus would be the natural adjective 
for a later copyist to add to Elfege’s name. 

4° Transacto tricesimo depositionis eiusdem anno corpus ipsius [i.e. Grimbaldi] 
de terra levavit [beatus Elfegus].’ Reckoning from the true date of Grimbald’s death 
(8 July 901), this would make the date of the translation 3 September 931. But since 
Elfege’s predecessor Beornstan only died on 1 November 933, the true date must be 
934 at the earliest. This is in fact the date given by the Annales Cicestrenses (in 
Liebermann, Ungedruckte Anglo-Normannische Geschichtsquellen, p. 88), and since these 
appear to embody a trustworthy source, it may be taken as correct. 

5*TInventum autem est pallium ... quod in Novo Wintonie Monasterio ob sancti 
memoriam usque in presentem diem reverenter conservatur.’ 

® There seems to have been some variation in the title given to Edward the Con- 
fessor in the two copies of the Miracula. The Hyde Breviary, representing the copy 
attached to the Vita prima, describes him as ‘ egregius rex et confessor Christi Edwardus 
tercius ’, which is almost identical with the title employed by William of Malmesbury 
(Gesta regum, ii. 196; ed. Stubbs, i. 236: ‘ De sancto Eadwardo tertio, rege et con- 
fessore ’), who had used this Vita. Leland’s analysis, representing the copy attached 
to the Vita secunda, refers to the king as Edward ‘ the Peaceful’ (* Ealfnothus abbas 
Novi Monasterii sub Edueardo pacifico. Alguerus monachus Bertini medicus Eadueardi 
pacifici’), which is the sobriquet used by Florence of Worcester (Chronicon, a. 1066 ; 
ed. Thorpe, i. 224: ‘ pacificus rex Eadwardus ’), whose Chronicon, as we have seen, 
was used by the author of the Vita secunda. 
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Winchester manuscript of William of Malmesbury’s Gesta regum, 
from which four extant codices are derived, was interpolated and 
corrected from it and from one or other of the Vitae The 
thirteenth century was likewise uneventful, and the summary 
Vita S. Grimbaldi of John of Tynemouth, which dates from the 
second quarter of the fourteenth century, is still unaffected by the 
growth of the Grimbald legend.? This really begins with the 
Liber de Hyda, which dates from the second half of the same 
century, and, while using nearly all the English material we have 
examined already, embarks with the help of Higden’s Polychronicon 
on extraordinary developments of its own.? The more surprising 
of these are an account of a Council convened in London in 885 
to welcome Grimbald, a full report of the sermon which he de- 
livered before it, an admonitory address by Alfred to the ignorant 
prelates of the English church, and a statement to the effect that 
nobles and officials as well as clergy all expressed their deter- 
mination to learn to read. In consequence of this, the University 
of Oxford was founded in 886,‘ with St. Neot, Grimbald, Asser, 
John the Old Saxon, and an imaginary John the Welshman as its 
professors. Alfred is then represented as having bought the site 
for the chapel and dorter of New Minster, and we have a wholly 
apocryphal account, calculated perhaps to annoy the inmates of 


Old Minster, of how Edward was only deflected by Grimbald from 
depriving Old Minster of some of its estates for the endowment of 
the new foundation. We hear finally how the saint’s plans for 
expelling the canons from New Minster and replacing them by 
monks was only prevented by his death. 


1 On these interpolations, which are only very brief, see the introduction of Stubbs 
to his edition of the Gesta regum, i. pp. xlix-li; the interpolated passages are on pp. 
130 and 134, the former being the more important of the two. It is taken almost 
verbially from the Vita, but the interpolator has omitted the account of how Grimbald 
looked after visitors to the abbey, and simply calls him instead hostelarius. The inter- 
polator has added the name of the archbishop of Rheims, which William had omitted ; 
this proves that the text of Fulk’s letter was already at Hyde when the interpolation 
was made. 

2 This is the Vita, composed by John for his Sanctilogium Anglie, which is printed 
in J. Capgrave, Nova legenda Anglie (ed. C. Horstmann, Oxford, 1901), i. 500. It 
follows William of Malmesbury in ascribing the foundation of New Minster to Alfred 
and describing Grimbald as abbot. It does not seem to have used either the Vita 
prima or the Vita secunda, but was based on what was common knowledge regarding 
the saint. 

3 Liber de Hyda, xiii. 1-4, 5, 9; xiv. 1-2 (pp. 30-41, 51, 76, 78-85). 

4 The basis of this story, the idea that Alfred founded schools at Oxford, was taken 
by the author of the Liber de Hyda from Ranulf Higden’s Polychronicon, vi. 1 (ed. 
J. R. Lumby, vi. [Rolls Series : London, 1876], 354 ; cf. p. 358). This, as was pointed 
out by J. Parker, Harly History of Oxford (Oxford, 1885), p. 49, was ‘a natural deduc- 
tion which any historian of the fourteenth century would make. He would have 
read in Florence of Worcester and others who had copied Asser, that Alfred encouraged 
education, and founded a school or schools; Oxford was the chief school known to 
him, and as he had no record of its foundation, it would be natural for him to put 
the two together.’ 
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The most important contribution of the Liber de Hyda to the 
Grimbald legend was its establishment of a connexion between the 
saint and Oxford, and we owe its further developments to the 
historians of this university. One of the most notable of these 
was John Rous, who in his Historia regum Angliae, written 
towards the close of the fifteenth century, makes Grimbald, after 
having received his doctorate in theology at Paris, the first 
chancellor of Oxford.1 But the climax was not reached till the 
reign of Elizabeth, when the controversy between the universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge as to their relative antiquity was at its 
height. Camden, in his edition of early English chronicles which 
was published at Frankfurt in 1603, interpolated into the text of 
Asser the famous chapter which claimed, with a wealth of circum- 
stantial detail, that Alfred did not found the University of 
Oxford, but merely reformed it.2 The interpolated chapter has 
been wittily summarized by a recent translator of Asser as in- 
volving ‘an attempt on the part of Grimbald to dictate to the 
ninth-century Hebdomadal Council, which retorted that Gildas 
and Nennius, Melkin and Kentigern had approved of its constitu- 
tion, while Saint Germanus, after crushing the Pelagian heresy, 
had apparently received the fifth-century equivalent of the 
modern honorary degree. Grimbald was unconvinced, and a 
royal commission was appointed to inquire into the state of the 
university, with the result that the saint removed himself (and his 
coffin), defeated and disgusted, to Winchester.’ * This ridiculous 
fiction, which ranks as one of the most impudent fabrications in 
the history of English scholarship, enjoyed in its day a quite 
undeserved success ; it deceived even a scholar of the eminence 
of Mabillon, and was occasionally quoted by serious historians as 
late as the middle of the last century. 


Puitie GRIERSON. 


1 J. Rous (Rossius), Historia regum Angliae (ed. T. Hearne, Oxford, 1745), pp. 76, 
78-9. In his account of Grimbald, Rous relied partly on the Liber de Hyda and partly 
on one of the late Winchester chronicles attributed to Rudborne, but some of the 
embellishments are certainly his own. Amongst other points, he declares that John 
and Asser also came from St. Bertin’s, and that Grimbald was in his eighty-seventh 
year when he died. 

2 The interpolated chapter is in Stevenson’s edition of Asser, Vita, c. 83b (p. 70). 
Camden actually used it for the first time in the edition of his Britannia published in 
1600. Its history is elucidated by Parker, op. cit. pp. 39-45, and Stevenson, op. cit. 
pp. xxiii-xxviii. It seems probable that its author was Henry Savile of Banke, but 
that Camden was privy to the falsification. 

3 Jane, Asser’s Life of King Alfred, pp. xlvii-xlviii. 
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Manuscript Year Books jor 
1-10 Edward III (1327-37)* 


OME forty-one years ago Mr. J. A. Twemlow, writing in the 

pages of this Review, described a Year Book manuscript 
newly discovered in the Bibliothéque Nationale.1 Since that time 
a great many manuscript Year Books have been discovered.? 
Several years ago I began searching out the manuscript Year 
Books containing reports of the first ten years of Edward III’s 
reign. By the summer of 1937 I had listed twenty-six such 
manuscripts. At that time the only manuscript Year Books in 
the United States known to me were those in the Harvard Law 
Library. I asked Dr. Wilson, joint editor with Mr. De Ricci of 
the Census of Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts in the United 
States, if he knew of the existence of manuscript Year Books in 
America. He assured me that the only such manuscripts they 
had discovered were the ones at Harvard, and a fragment at the’ 
Huntington Library.? In the summer of 1937 I ran across a 
pleasing manuscript Year Book of Years 1-8 in the Congressional 
Law Library in Washington, D.C. This manuscript—known as 
Laws MS 7 IJ.—had been previously described as ‘ Itinere judicum 
Edwardi III annis 1-8, in Law French. Vel. (fourteenth century), 
302 ff. (34 by 22cm.). Orig. vellum binding.’* That description 
set me wondering, and I went to Washington to see for myself 
just what the manuscript was. I verified my conjecture that it 
was a manuscript Year Book of Edward III’s reign. This 
manuscript contains reports of the eyres of Northamptonshire 
3—4 Edward III (fos. 3-51), Derbyshire 4-5 Edward ITI (fos. 52-7), 
Bedfordshire 4-5 Edward III (fos. 58-72), and Nottinghamshire 


* The author desires to thank Mr. R. W. Hale for helpful suggestions. 

1 Ante, xiii. 78 (1898). 

2 The Selden Society has done much to bring to light uncatalogued Year Book 
MSS. Mr. Bolland carried out an extensive search, and it is to him that we owe most 
of our present knowledge about their whereabouts. 

’The Huntington Library has thus far refused to allow their fragment to be 
examined. Dr. Wilson later gave me proof-sheets of the second volume of the Census 
describing the collection of manuscripts in the Philadelphia Free Law Library, but 
that collection does not seem to contain any manuscript Year Books of this reign. 

4 De Ricci, Census of Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts, i. 238. 
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3-4 Edward III (fos. 72-85). The larger part of it, however, is 
the Year Books 1-8 Edward III (fos. 86-301). The manuscript 
measures 34 by 22 cm. There are an average of sixty-two lines 
to the page and twenty-two to twenty-five words to the line. The 
leaves are of a good grade vellum, and the original vellum binding, 
while in a rather bad state of repair, has neither been replaced 
nor repaired. The first two and the last leaves are blanks. The 
volume has been numbered in a modern hand on the first eleven 
leaves and every tenth leaf thereafter. The original numbers are 
still upon the leaves and are separate numberings of the parts 
which I have described above, though not all of the parts were 
so numbered. My reference is to the modern numbering. The 
vellum skins are so folded that each quire consists of eight folios 
or leaves. The manuscript is written in several distinct hands, 
all of which I judge are c. 1350-60. I conjecture it to have been 
the joint work of two or more scribes. Frequently the writing 
changes and then several leaves later the handwriting of the first 
scribe is resumed. All writings are clear and easy to read. The 
marginalia are not good: often there is no more than a catch- 
word. A majority of them appear to be in the same hand as 
that of the text but others are evidently in a much later hand. 
Even those which appear to be in the same hand as that of the 
text may be of a later date. One can surmise that the hand which 
wrote them was influenced by the writing of the text. This 
manuscript was obtained by the Congressional Law Library in 
1903 at the sale of Sir T. Phillipps’s collection,! and was known 
in that collection as ‘ Phillipps MS 26079’. On the blank verso 
of folio 302 is written ‘ Liber Thome Wyllughby ’.2» When an 
edition of these years is undertaken this manuscript should be 
an important source. 

In February 1938 I had the good fortune to buy a manuscript 
Year Book that had not been previously catalogued in any list 
known to me of existing manuscript Year Books. This manuscript 
contains reports of Year Books 1-10 Edward III, and with the ex- 
ception of Hilary 1 Edward ITI, Trinity cases 35-48 and Michaelmas 
cases 1-12 of 5 Edward III, and the last three terms of year 10, 
it gives full reports for every term of each of those years. It is a 
handsome manuscript consisting of 246 vellum leaves (341 by 
222 mm.) bound in a beautiful full polished calf binding,’ and 
comprises twenty-one quires. These with four exceptions have 
twelve leaves each. The volume is without original foliation, 


1 Sotheby, London (1903), Sir T. Phillipps’s Collection, n. 421. 

2 Mr. De Ricci does not mention this, but he gives the additional facts: ‘ Early 
owners: Caundysshe Babyngton, and Roudon.-Savile Sale (London, 6 Feb. 1861, 
no. 40) to Fraser’. De Ricci, op. cit. p. 238. 

3 The binding is by H. Stamper. 
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but for reference I have numbered it continuously. The leaves 
are of a fine quality of vellum and both edges are pricked, as 
usual, to guide the scribe in ruling his lines. There are sixty to 
sixty-five lines to the page and eighteen to twenty-two words to 
the full line. With the exception of the face of folio 1 and the 
back of folio 246, which are faded and scarcely legible, the volume 
is in excellent condition. Folios 1-224 inclusive are apparently 
in one hand, or in two very similar hands. The writing here is 
exceptionally neat and pleasing in appearance. Folios 225 to 
end (fo. 246)—the last two quires—are by a wholly different 
hand, very rough and somewhat displeasing in appearance, but 
easily legible. It seems improbable that these two quires are 
from another manuscript, since the catch-word signature on the 
verso of the last leaf of the nineteenth quire and the text of the 
first line of the twentieth quire correspond exactly. The signa- 
ture on the nineteenth quire is in the hand of the scribe of that 
quire, and the twentieth quire begins a distinctly different hand. 
The handwriting of the whole appears roughly to be c. 1340-50. 
The marginalia for the most part are the customary catch-word 
titles, though there are some extended abstracts.1_ This manu- 
script originally belonged to the fourth duke of Newcastle, whose 
arms are stamped on the upper cover of the binding. There is 
no other clearly distinctive indication of ownership. I purchased 
this manuscript at the sale of the library of the seventh duke, 
and designate it as Rogers MS LR. 100. The text begins abruptly 
towards the middle of the black letter edition of Hilary 1 Edward 
III case 10—though the manuscript ascribes these cases to 
Easter 1 Edward III. There are many differences from the black 
letter edition of these years, as in the order in which the cases 
appear under a given year, the division of the cases into terms, 
textual readings, and above all the number of cases reported. 
I believe this volume will be indispensable when an editor takes 
these years in hand for a critical edition.* 


4 See fos. 3V, 137, 247, 63°. 

2246 vellum leaves, in twenty-one quires. Each quire has on the verso (lower 
margin inside) of the last leaf a 3-4 catch-word signature. The quires run 11, 12, 12, 
11, 12, 12, 12, 12, 10, 12, 12, 12, 12, 12, 12, 12, 12, 12, 12, 12, 10. This indicates one 
leaf from the first, two leaves from the ninth, and two leaves from the last quires are 
missing ; all of which were gone before the volume was bound as at present. The 
fourth quire contains only eleven leaves, but none are missing as the context is unin- 
terrupted. Folio 1 Pasche, fo. 2° Trinity, fo. 7” Mich. 1 Edward III; Folio 11 Hilary, 
fo. 16 Pasche, fo. 18° Trinity, fo. 21 Mich. 2 Edward IIL; Folio 24 Hilary, fo. 28 
Pasche, fo. 33° Trinity, fo. 38° Mich. 3 Edward IIL; Folio 49° Hilary, fo. 56 Pasche, 
fo. 64° Trinity, fo. 70 Mich. 4 Edward III; Folio 83° Hilary, fo. 90° Pasche, fo. 94° 
Trinity, fo. 100 Mich. 5 Edward III ; Folio 117 Hilary, fo. 122° Pasche, fo. 132 Trinity, 
fo. 135 Mich. 6 Edward III; Folio 146° Hilary, fo. 153° Pasche, fo. 159° Trinity, 
fo. 169 Mich., fo. 182 Coram Rege Rotuli Mich. 7 Edward III; Folio 183° Hilary, 
fo. 192” Pasche, fo. 203° Trinity, fo. 212 Mich. 8 Edward III; Folio 221° Hilary, 
fo. 227° Pasche, fo. 232 Trinity, fo. 237 Mich. 9 Edward III; Folio 245 Hilary—the 
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My good fortune was not to stop here. In March 1939 I 
purchased jointly with my good friend and adviser, Mr. Richard 
W. Hale, two other Year Book manuscripts likewise not in any 
list known to me. The first of these I designate as Hale-Rogers 
MS LR. 105. It contains the reports for the years 1-11 Edward 
III, and with the exception of Hilary 1 Edward III, gives full 
reports for every term of each of those years. In appearance it 
excels all manuscript Year Books which I have seen. There are 
317 vellum leaves, in twenty-seven quires, which with two ex- 
ceptions consist of twelve leaves each. The dimensions are 304 
by 199mm. There are about sixty lines to the page and eighteen 
to twenty-two words to the line. Each year is separately folioed 
in the original hand, but for the sake of ready reference I have 
numbered the leaves in pencil from 1-317. The leaves are of a 
very fine type of vellum and are in a most perfect state of pre- 
servation. The writing is by two or more hands: though it is 
often hard to tell just where each stops. The entire manuscript 
appears to be one unit. The handwriting appears roughly to be 
c. 1340-50. Throughout it is unusually clear and easy to read, 
and paragraph marks have been supplied in red and blue. The 
marginalia mainly consist of single catch-words in the hand of the 
writing scribe, indicating the form of action, i.e. ‘entre ’, ‘ nouel 
disseisine ’, ‘ quare impedit ’, &. A hand much later than that 
of the text has gone carefully through the manuscript and added 
cross references to other Year Book cases. The original owner 
apparently was the alien Priory of Ware. It probably passed 
to Skene and from Skene to the fourth duke of Newcastle, whose 
arms are stamped on the upper cover of the binding. Mr. 
Creswick bought this manuscript at the sale of the library of the 
seventh duke and we purchased it from Mr. Creswick. I do not 
know of any available MS which is likely to be more valuable 
in preparing an edition. This manuscript, like my earlier ac- 
quisition, differs greatly from the printed edition of years 1-10 
Edward ITI. 


manuscript ends abruptly towards the end of case 7 Hilary 10 Edward II. On 
folio 104°, in the outside margin, with the page upside down, a seventeenth-century 
hand wrote: ‘ Yff care cause / men do crey wy / do et do not cum / plant. / Yff every 
man do / be... go / my plyn et not my / paine. / Kyng that among / them all et do 
ye well / by.’ And on folio 177° a different hand wrote: ‘I who of sinneyis / have 
Mercy / of men ye best’. On folio 93", on the inside lower margin, with the page upside 
down, the writing scribe, or a hand of the same date wrote at least three proper names, 
all of which by reason of erasure are not legible. They appear to be ‘ Rul Bhoauby ’. 

1317 vellum leaves, in twenty-seven quires, in quires of twelve except as noted. 
Most of the quires are signed. They run—F-12, G-12, H-12, I-12, K-12, L-12, M-12, N-12, 
0-12, P-12, Q-12 [R]-10, [S]-12, T-12, V-12, X-10, Y-12, Z-12, a-12, b-12, c-12, d-12-1, 
e-12, f-12, g-12, h-12,i-8. The quires are apparently complete and no leaves appear to 
be missing. Folio 1 Pasche, fo. 4 Trinity, fo. 6° Mich. 1 Edward IIL; Folio 16 Hilary, 
fo. 20 Pasche, fo. 21° Trinity, fo. 26” Mich. 2 Edward IIL; Folio 31° Hilary, fo. 37° 
Pasche, fo. 43° Trinity, fo. 49° Mich. 3 Edward II1; Folio 64 Hilary, fo. 70° Pasche, 
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The second manuscript acquired at the same time from Mr. 
Creswick I designate as Hale-Rogers MS LR. 106. This handsome 
manuscript is a folio volume of 217 vellum leaves (10% by 73 inches) 
in twenty-eight quires, plus nineteen paper leaves.1_ The first leaf 
is unnumbered, the second leaf is numbered 1 and from there the 
manuscript has been numbered continuously by what appears to 
be a sixteenth-century hand. Various parts of the manuscript 
have individual foliation in the hand of the writing scribe, and 
many of the parts appear to have been made several times part 
of other books and folioed several times. The quires run: 8, 
12, 6, 4, 12, 6, 8, 12, 12, 8, 9 (conjugate of 1 cut off), 4, 8, 3 (con- 
jugate of 1 cut off), 10, 8, 1 (conjugate cut off), 8, 8, 4, 11 (con- 
jugate of 5 cut off), 12, 12, 10, 12, 9 (conjugate of 1 cut off), plus 
nineteen leaves of paper. The first six quires are signed ij, iij, 
iiij, v, vj, vij. The missing leaves were gone before the volume 
was put together as it now appears. Reference below is to the 
continuous foliation of the manuscript. There are frequent 
imperfections in the leaves, but on the whole they are in good 
condition. The binding is an early seventeenth-century limp 
vellum one and is in good condition. The text is in Anglo- 
French and Latin, with an average of forty lines to the full page, 
with twenty-two to twenty-five words to the line. The manu- 
script seems to fall into the following nine parts : 


1. Forms of writs (in Latin) (fos. 1-27). 
2. Undated Year Book reports apparently from the reign of Edward II 


(see parts 5 and 8 below for what appears to be a continuation of this 
part) (fos. 28-46).? 


fo. 79 Trinity, fo. 84 Mich. 4 Edward III; Folio 96” Hilary, fo. 103 Pasche, fo. 108° 
Trinity, fo. 120° Mich. 5 Edward IIL; Folio 131 Hilary, fo. 136 Pasche, fo. 138 Trinity, 
fo. 142 Mich. 6 Edward III; Folio 155 Hilary, fo. 161 Pasche, fo. 168 Trinity, fo. 179 
Mich. 7 Edward III; Folio 191° Hilary, fo. 201 Pasche, fo. 212 Trinity, fo. 222 Mich. 
8 Edward III; Folio 234 Hilary, fo. 239° Pasche, fo. 244° Trinity, fo. 252 Mich. 
9 Edward III; Folio 262 Hilary, fo. 269 Pasche, fo. 277 Trinity, fo. 284° Mich. 
10 Edward III; Folio 295° Hilary, fo. 299 Pasche, fo. 304 Trinity, fo. 309 Michaelis 
11 Edward III. On folio 63°, in a sixteenth-century hand, there is a list of rentals 
of ‘ tenentibus Prioris A Skene’ as they existed ‘ anno regni regis Henrici vj® vicesimo 
primo’. The lower two-thirds of folio 130", and all of the verso thereof, in a sixteenth- 
century hand ; list setting forth the value of lands and possessions of the Alien Priory 
of Ware ‘ anno regni regis Henrici quarto sexto’. The lower two-thirds of folio 317° 
contain a list of rentals in apparently the same “handwriting as that noted above on 
folio 63¥. 

1° A treatise of the high Courts of iustice in England and especially of the Court 
of Chauncery and of the lord Chauncellour that iudgeth there made by mr. Will: 
Lamb: esq: of Lincoln’s Inn and of the Bench there: Anno domini Anno Regni 
Rege Eliz:’ I have seen a similar copy of this treatise in manuscript in the Harvard 
University Law Library. 

? Mr. Hale has made the suggestion that this part was originally one volume and 
the notebook of some fourteenth-century lawyer commonplacing reports of Edward 
II’s reign, perhaps preparing something akin to Bracton’s Note Book, but using the 
Year Book reports instead of the Rolls. 
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3. Year Book Michaelmas 33 Edward I (fos. 47-53).1 

. Year Books 2, 4, 5, 11, 14 Edward II (fos. 53-4). 

5. Undated Year Book reports apparently from the reign of Edward II 
(this appears to be a continuation of part 2 described above) (fos. 56-88). 

6. Year Books 13, 14, 15, 16 (?), 19 Edward II (fos. 89-98). 

7. Year Books of the eyres of London 14 Edward II ; Bedford 4-5 Edward 
III ; Northampton 3-4 Edward III ; Kent 6-7 Edward II ; Nottingham 
3-4 Edward III; and Derby 4-5 Edward III (fos. 99-131).? 

8. Undated Year Book reports apparently from the reign of Edward II 
(this appears to be a continuation of parts 2 and 5 described above) 
(fos. 131-46). 

9. Year Books 1-14 Edward III (fos. 147-215). 


i 


This is clearly a composite manuscript Year Book: the separate 
parés having originally formed parts of other manuscripts. A 
great many hands appear in the manuscript. Generally speaking 
part 1 is in two distinct hands, parts 2, 5, and 8 in another hand, 
parts 3, 4, and 6 in another, part 7 in several hands, and part 9 
in a hand similar to that used in parts 2, 5, and 8. The writing 
is clear and easy to read, and appears much earlier than the 
customary Year Book manuscript. I would date this manu- 
script as early fourteenth century. The marginalia are not par- 
ticularly noteworthy. They vary from the single catch-word to 
more extended notes. There are numerous notes by later hands 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth century. For Edward II’s 
reign MS LR. 106 contains 139 reports assigned to specific years, 
and 484 cases arranged without regard for term or year under 
the general heading De Placitis Personalibus. For years 2 and 
4 Edward II there are 3 cases each, for 5 Edward II 6 cases, 
for the eyre of Kent 6-7 Edward II there are 7 cases, for 11 
Edward II 1 case, for 13 Edward II 17 cases, for 14 Edward IT 
10 cases, for the eyre of London 14 Edward II 67 cases, for 
15 Edward II 10 cases, for 16 Edward IIT? 10 cases, and for 
19 Edward II 4 cases. These reports of Edward II, and more 
particularly the reports of the eyre of London 14 Edward II 
(1321)—which are exceptionally fine—should be of special 
interest to the Selden Society.4 The reports of Year Books 1-14 
Edward III are for the most part arranged under the years 


1MS LR. 106 gives thirty-six full reports ascribed to Year Book Michaelis 
33 Edward I. I have been able to identify some of these reports with those printed 
by Mr. Horwood, but the larger part of them seem not to have been printed by him. 

2T find on examination MS LR. 106 and Congressional Law Library MS 7 IJ. 
have a common source for the reports of the Year Book Eyre of Derbyshire 4-5 
Edward III. 

* The MS heads these pages xxj but that is obviously a mistake. From their 
position (coming immediately after reports clearly from year 15) I believe they belong 
to 16 Edward II. They may, however, be reports from years 19 or 20. 

4TI have been able to identify twenty-eight of the cases which this MS assigns to 
specific years of Edward II’s reign. 
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without regard for term division. They are often shorter versions, 
or abstracts, of the case as found in other manuscripts.!_ Their 
chief interest will be their usefulness as headnotes to the main 
case, though the matter of identification will present a serious 
problem : some of the reports being so abstracted that identifica- 
tion will be actually impossible. This manuscript has a most 
interesting story. It was among the manuscripts preserved at 
Keswick Hall, near Norwich, in the library of Mr. J. H. Gurney. 
Mr. Gurney’s manuscripts consisted largely of papers from the 
library of Sir Henry Spelman, which passed subsequently through 
the hands of Dr. Cox Macro, and in the nineteenth century 
through those of Mr. John Patteson of Norwich. This manuscript 
was bought by Mr. Creswick at the Gurney sale, and we purchased 
it from Mr. Creswick. The Selden Society has been searching out 
manuscript Year Books of Edward II’s reign since about 1900, 
and for a score of years now the general opinion has been that 
all such manuscripts have been discovered. We cannot hope to 
be again so fortunate.? 

Before going into a detailed account of the difference between 
these newly discovered manuscripts and the black letter edition, 
it will be well to mention briefly the related manuscript Year 
Books in the Harvard University Law Library. The first of 
these is Harvard MS 3. It is a composite volume of fifty-four 
folios containing the reports of the eyres of Northamptonshire 
(fos. 1-31), Nottinghamshire (fos. 32-42), and Derbyshire (fos. 
44-54) bound together in a modern limp vellum binding. The 
handwriting of each eyre is different, though all appear to be 

1 This, however, is not always so, for in some instances the report appears to be 


complete. 

2 Folio ** Prima pars / Capitula [a register to and in the same hand as the first 
twenty-one folios]. Folio ** Le Contents del Residem de choses in ceo liuer .. . [in 
a sixteenth- or seventeenth-century hand, very untidy]. Folio 1°-21" Forms of 
writs (in Latin). Folio 22°-27* Notes concerning writs and pleadings. Folio 28-46" 
De placitis personalibus. Folio 47-53 Michaelis anno xxxiij [Edward I]. Folio 53 
De Termino Pasche anno regni regis Edwardi filii Regis Edwardi Secundo, Anno iiij. 
Folio 53° Anno vt°; Anno 3; Anno xj° [Edward II]. Folio 54 Anno eiusdem Regis 
—xiiij° [Edward IT]; Anno eiusdem Regis—secundo. Folio 54° Anno vt° [Edward II]. 
Folio 55—Some notes concerning writs, &c. Folio 56-88 Placita personalia de tempore 
Regni Edwardi filii Regis Edwardi. Folio 88" Notes concerning default, &c. Folio 
89 Placita personalia anno regni regis Edwardi_filii Regis Edwardi xiij°—Michaelis. 
Folio 90° Anno xiiij° [Edward II]. Folio 91 Placita personalia anno regni Edwardi 
filii regis Edwardi xiiij°. Folio 91°-94" Anno regni Edwardi [filii regis Edwardi] xv° ; 
Folio 94 Ad huc de anno xiiij [Edward II]. Folio 94" Anno regni Edwardi filii Regis 
Edwardi xv°. Folio 95 Anno xxj. Folio 96 De anno regis predicti xiiij°. Folio 
97-8 Anno regni regis Edwardi filii Regis Edwardi xix. Folio 99-100 Hic incipiunt 
Xvij questiones proposite ciuibus Lond’ per [usticiarios in itinere. Folio 101-11” 
Eyre of London 14 Edward II. Folio 112-16" Eyre of Bedfordshire 4-5 Edward ITI. 
Folio 117°-21° Eyre of Northampton 3-4 Edward III. Folio 122 Eyre of Kent 6-7 
Edward II. Folio 123-8 Eyre of Nottingham 3-4 Edward III. Folio 129-31 Eyre 
of Derby 4-5 Edward III. Folio 131°-146 Placita personalia in banco Denham. 
Folio 147 Anno post conquestum primo [Edward III]. Folio 148-50 Anno post 
conquestum secundo [Edward III]. Folio 151-216 Year Books 1-14 Edward III. 
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of the fourteenth century. It is interesting to note that the hand 
of the Northamptonshire eyre appears quite like that of the 
Harvard University Law Library MS 62 which contains the 
Year Books 5-7 Edward III. The manuscript is in a rather 
cursive hand, and though legible is of an unpleasant appearance. 
The second manuscript in the Harvard collection, but by far the 
more important, is MS 4.1 This manuscript is a large folio 
volume of 199 vellum leaves, and is bound in the original oak 
boards which were at one time covered with doeskin, though 
now defective. Unfortunately a great many folios have been cut 
out of this copy so that it is not continuous. There would appear 
to be about twenty-nine folios cut out, viz. Hilary 4 Edward III, 
first three folios ; Easter 4 Edward III, one folio ; Michaelmas 
4 Edward III, two folios; Hilary 7 Edward III, two folios ; 
Michaelmas 7 Edward III, last folio; Easter 8 Edward III, one 
folio ; and Michaelmas 11 Edward ITI, last nineteen folios. The 
marginalia are by far the finest I have seen in any manuscript 
Year Book. The third manuscript in the Harvard collection is 
MS 5, and contains the Year Books 7-12 Edward III. This is a 
folio volume measuring 35 by 24 cm. and consists of 160 vellum 
leaves. This manuscript also has rather long marginalia and will 
be of importance in editing these years. The fourth manuscript 
in the Harvard collection is known as Dunn MS 41. It is a 
composite volume of 500 vellum leaves (84 by 6 inches), and is an 
Abridgment of the Year Books on the Order of Fitzherbert’s La 
Graunde Abridgment.? I conjecture that it is the result of putting 
together two or more separate abridgments for it seems quite 
clearly to fall into at least two distinct parts. Part I is an 
abridgment of the Year Books of Edward III’s reign. The 
reports are not dated, and so far as I have been able to discover 
are not arranged in any order by terms and years. It would be 
an almost hopeless task to try to identify these undated cases 
with the full version given by our better manuscripts. Part II 
is an abridgment of Year Books 30-50 Edward III; Year Books 
2, 6, 7, 8, 11, 12, 13 Richard II ;* Year Books Henry V;* and 

1 Harvard Law Review, xxxvii. 214, 218-19—‘ Abridgments of the Year Books’ 
(Winfield). 

2See Year Book 13 Richard II, Intro. xx, xxj; Harvard Law Review, xxxvii. 
220, n. 20. 

3 This manuscript gives a total of 190 cases assigned to Richard II’s reign. YEAR 2 
fifteen cases; YEAR 6 sixty-four cases; YHAR7 thirty-one cases; YHAR 8 nine 
cases; YHAR 11 twenty-four cases (eight of these cases were missed by the editors of 
Year Book 11 Richard II, viz. fo. 12’, pl. 2; fo. 39%, pl. 2; fo. 114, pl. 3 and 4; fo. 
129, pl. 3; fo. 233, pl. 3; fo. 402’, pl. 5; and fo. 423, pl. 1); YHAR 12 thirty cases 
(not used by Mr. Deiser in his edition of this year); YEAR 13 seventeen cases (one 
case missed by Professor Plucknett in editing this year, viz. fo. 277’, pl. 2, which is 
a variant of the case he printed as Year Book Trinity 13 Richard IT 1, pl. 1). 


* This MS does not give reports for all the years of Henry V’s reign, but does give 
reports for Year Book 10 Henry V which has never appeared in print, 
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Year Book 1 Henry VI. The reports in this part are assigned to 
term and year so that with very little trouble they can be 
identified. These two parts were put together under one alphabet 
and the result has been often that a case beginning near the foot 
of a folio and continuing to the top of the next has been separated 
by the insertion of other leaves. The last manuscript in the 
Harvard Collection containing reports of this period is Harvard 
MS 62. It is a fine folio volume of forty-nine vellum leaves, and 
gives the reports of Year Books 5-7 Edward III. As I have said, 
I think that the same hand wrote the last three leaves of this 
manuscript and the reports of the eyre of Northamptonshire 
found in Harvard MS 3. The chief point of interest in MS 62 is 
the fact that it gives so many cases not found in the other manu- 
scripts, or in the black letter edition. For example, in Michaelmas 
6 Edward III this manuscript gives 65 cases not printed in the 
black letter text.? 

These data enable us to appraise the need for that new edition 
of the Year Books 1-10 Edward III which Mr. Twemlow had 
hoped with us all would come from the hands of that great scholar 
Mr. Luke Owen Pike. I have increased the number of known 
manuscripts to forty.2 While they do not all contain reports of 
every year of 1-10 Edward ITI, still less of all the terms, a goodly 
proportion contain reports for each term and year of this period. 
My study of the manuscript Year Books here in the United 
States has shown quite clearly that the printed editions of these 
years are bad, perhaps as bad as Year Books 17 and 18 Edward 
III which Mr. Pike condemned. 

I take Year Books 1 and 6 Edward III as representative years. 
To consider the other years in detail would extend this paper 
beyond permissible limits. These two years disclose the utter 
confusion that exists between the printed black letter edition and 
the manuscripts. For Year Book 1 Edward III I have compared 
MSS LR. 100 and LR. 105 with the Tottel 1562 edition of that 
year. Tottel’s edition of Year Book 1 Edward III contains a 
total of 123 cases: Hilary 40 cases, Easter 46 cases, Trinity 10 
cases, and Michaelmas 27 cases. Neither of these manuscripts 
contain a heading for Hilary term. They both begin with Easter 
term and follow with reports ascribed to Trinity and Michaelmas 
Terms 1 Edward III.t For the three terms given by MS LR. 100 

1 These cases, or many of them at any rate, may be found among the reports of 
another year in the other manuscripts. 

2See Appendix I below. To be exact, I have listed 42 MSS, but Harvard MS 41 
will be of little use for editing the reports of this reign, and I have not been able 
definitely to locate the MS sold at Sotheby’s. 

3 Year Book 17 Edward III, Intro. xxvj. 

*MS LR. 100 begins abruptly in the middle of a case at the top of fo. 1 recto. 


The verso of folio 1 is headed ‘ Pasche’. MS LR. 105 at the top of folio 1 recto gives 
the heading ‘ De Termino Pasche Anno regni Regis Edwardi Tercij a conquestu primo ’. 


: 
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for Year Book 1 Edward III that manuscript gives a total of 98 
cases ; Easter 30 cases, Trinity 49 cases, and Michaelmas 19 cases. 
The 30 cases given by MS LR. 100 for Easter 1 Edward III are 
given by Tottel as Hilary 1 Edward III cases 10-39.! Trinity 
1 Edward III cases 1 and 2 in MS LR. 100 are given by Tottel 
as Hilary 1 Edward III cases 1 and 2. Trinity 1 Edward III 
cases 3-39 in MS LR. 100 are given in Tottel’s edition as Easter 
cases 1-49.2, MS LR. 100 omits the cases given by Tottel under 
the Trinity term. For Michaelmas 1 Edward III MS LR. 100 
omits the black letter cases 3, 5-11, 23-7, but gives 5 cases not 
printed in the black letter text. Perhaps many of the cases 
printed in the black letter edition were originally contained in 
MS LR. 100 under the Hilary term which bas since been lost 
from the manuscript. For Year Book 1 Edward III MS LR. 
105 gives a total of 119 cases: Easter 38 cases, Trinity 23 cases, 
and Michaelmas 58 cases. MS LR. 105 disagrees with both the 
black letter edition and with MS LR. 100 on the division into 
terms, and the order of the cases. This manuscript gives 10 
cases not found in the black letter edition (Trinity 5 cases and 
Michaelmas 5 cases), and omits the cases printed in the black 
letter edition as Hilary cases 2, 5, 7, 38, 40; Easter cases 18, 21, 
31, 33, 38, 45, 46; Trinity case 5; and Michaelmas cases 8, 11, 
14, 23-5. The confusion as regards the division into terms can 
only be shown in a table. In Appendix II below I have compiled 
such a table. The right-hand column shows the black letter 
edition division into terms, and the case number, the columns to 
the left show where the case appears under Year 1 in MSS LR. 100 
and LR. 105. For Year Book 6 Edward III I have compared 
MS 7 IJ., LR. 100, LR. 105, Harvard MSS 4 and 62 with the 
1562 edition of that year by Tottel. For year 6 the black letter 
edition gives a total of 197 cases: Hilary 28 cases, Easter 75 
cases, Trinity 27 cases, and Michaelmas 67 cases. MS 7 IJ. gives 
a total of 189 cases: Hilary 27 cases, Easter 69 cases, Trinity 
60 cases, and Michaelmas 33 cases, and except for the Hilary 
term is in almost complete disagreement with the black letter 
edition on the division into terms. MS 7 IJ. omits the black 
letter edition cases printed as Hilary case 8, Easter cases 19, 24, 
37, Trinity cases 24-7, and Michaelmas cases 52, 66 and 67, but 
gives 3 cases not found in the black letter text—2 for Easter and 
1 for Michaelmas 6 Edward III. MS LR. 100 gives a total of 
194 cases: Hilary 29 cases (all of the black letter cases and one 
additional), Easter 77 cases (all of the black letter cases and two 
additional), Trinity 23 cases (omits black letter cases 24-7), and 


1 The nine (or more) cases lost at the beginning of MS LR. 100 would more than 
account for the difference here. 


2 The black letter cases Easter 1 and 8 are combined in Trinity case 3 in MS LR. 100. 
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Michaelmas 65 cases (omits black letter cases 66 and 67), and 
agrees with the black letter edition on the division into terms. 
MS LR. 105 gives a total of 197 cases: Hilary 46 cases, Easter 
31 cases, Trinity 52 cases, and Michaelmas 68 cases. This manu- 
script disagrees entirely with the black letter text and with the 
other manuscripts. While it gives a few of the cases printed in 
the black letter text for year 6 Edward III, on the whole it gives 
an entirely different set of reports.2, Harvard MS 4 gives a 
total of 191 cases for Year Book 6 Edward III: Hilary 29 cases, 
Easter 42 cases, Trinity 52 cases, and Michaelmas 68 cases, and 
is in complete disagreement with the black letter edition on the 
division into terms. MS 4 gives 6 cases not found in the black 
letter edition (1 for Hilary, 3 for Trinity, and 2 for Michaelmas 
6 Edward ITI), and omits the cases printed in the black letter text 
as Easter cases 36, 37, 38, 39,52; Trinity cases 3, 21, 24-7; and 
Michaelmas cases 34 and 67 6 Edward III. Harvard MS 62 
gives the surprising total of 255 cases for Year Book 6 Edward IIT: 
Hilary 28 cases, Easter 42 cases, Trinity 51 cases, Michaelmas 
137 cases, and is in complete disagreement with the black letter 
edition on the division into terms, but agrees generally with 
Harvard MS 4. For Trinity 6 Edward III MS 62 gives 3 cases 
not found in the black letter edition, and for Michaelmas 6 
Edward III it gives the grand total of 66 cases not printed in the 
black letter edition for this year. On the other hand MS 62 
omits the cases printed in the black letter text as Easter cases 
36-9 and 52; Trinity cases 3, 21, 22, 24-7; and Michaelmas 
cases 34 and 67 6 Edward III. There is such a bewildering 
confusion between the manuscripts and the black letter text as 
to the arrangement of cases under terms, and for that matter 
among the manuscripts themselves, that the best way I have 
found to point out this confusion is by a table. In Appendix IIT 
below I have compiled a table similar to that given for Year Book 
1 Edward III. 

Some mention must be made, however brief it will have to be, 
of the other years. I have compiled in Appendix IV below a 
table showing the number of cases given by the black letter text 
and the manuscripts for each term of the years 1-10 Edward III. 
Where there are more or less cases for a given term in any given 


1MS LR. 105 gives Hilary 6 Edward III cases 2, 4, 28 and 43 additional cases ; 
Easter 6 Edward III cases 15, 16, 20, 44, 53, 66 and 25 additional cases; Trinity 


6 Edward III cases 12, 17, 18, 24, 26 and 47 additional cases. For Michaelmas 


6 Edward III MS LR. 105 agrees with the black letter text and the other MSS and gives 
the cases printed in the black letter text as Michaelmas 6 Edward III cases 1-65, 
omitting cases 66 and 67 and gives one additional case. 

2 It is not unusual to find a MS giving an entirely different set of reports. For 
Year Books 2 Edward III, Year Books 7 Henry IV, Year Books 5 Edward IV (to 
mention only a few) the black letter text gives two separate sets of reports. 
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manuscript it does not always indicate that the additional cases 
are not given in the other manuscript, for such a difference is 
more often due to term division than to actual absence or addition 
of cases. 

The printed editions of the Year Books 1-10 Edward III 
mysteriously omit entirely the Year Books of the eyres of North- 
amptonshire 3-4 Edward III, Nottinghamshire 3-4 Edward III, 
Derbyshire 4-5 Edward III, and Bedfordshire 4-5 Edward III. 
Since these reports constitute a part of the Year Books 1-10 
Edward III any consideration of a plan for editing those years 
must take into consideration these important eyre Year Books. 
There are to my knowledge twenty-two manuscripts containing 
reports of these eyres. I have made a rough transcript of at 
least one manuscript of each of the eyres of Northamptonshire, 
Nottinghamshire, and Bedfordshire. For the eyre of Derbyshire 
I have transcribed, identified, and collated eight of the ten 
extant manuscripts containing reports of that eyre. No two of 
the Derbyshire manuscripts agree on the order of the cases, and 
each (with the exception of MS LR. 106) contain many unique 
cases. Fortunately, however, the manuscripts fall into three 
groups as to text so that footnotes can show variations. But the 
groups differ so greatly that where they give a case in common 
each version of it is so unlike the others that I deem collation 
impossible. Collation is practically only possible within groups. 

The vast amount of Year Book manuscript material for these 
ten years makes one wonder how to approach the editorial 
problem. The work must be done. I have considered here only 
a very minor part of the extant manuscript Year Books. Plea 
Rolls must be searched and studied before a report can be success- 
fully and accurately printed. One wishes Mr. Pike had _ be- 
queathed to us his plan—for we know that he had a plan formu- 
lated—for editing the Year Books. Writing in his Introduction 
to Year Books 18 Edward III he remarked: ‘I have thus had 
leisure to consider and mature plans for a new edition of the 
Year Books . . . I am convinced that the undertaking is not by 
any means beyond the bounds of possibility, and that it might 
be completed in a reasonable time, and within reasonable limits 
of space. The present paper is intended only as a sketch. 
When the forty manuscripts mentioned above have been 
thoroughly examined, some fortunate editor—I hope myself— 
will be able to write an Introduction to the Year Books 1-10 
Edward ITI. 


RawpyH V. ROGERS. 


1 Year Books 18 Edward III, Intro. p. cxi (Rolls Series). 
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APPENDIX I 


The following is a list of known extant manuscript Year Books con- 


taining reports of Year Books 1-10 Edward III. 


I would be grateful for 


any information upon the contents and custody of any manuscripts which 


may contain reports of these years. 


Manuscript Year Books 


Rogers MS LR. 100 
Hale-Rogers MS LR. 105 
3 Hale-Rogers MS LR. 106 


no 


4 Congressional Law Library MS 7 IJ 
5 Harvard Law Library MS 3 


Harvard Law Library, MS4 . ; 

Harvard Law Library, Dunn MS5 . 

Harvard Law Library, Dunn MS 41 
9 Harvard Law Library, Dunn MS 62 

10 Lincoln’s Inn, MS XL _ .. 

11 Lincoln’s Inn, MS 137 (1) 

12 Lincoln’s Inn, Hale MS 44 

13 Inner Temple MS 510. 

14 Sir Charles Isham’s MS . 


ann 


MS 739 
MS 5923 
MS 5924 


15 British Museum, Add. 
16 British Museum, Add. 
17 British Museum, Add. 


18 British Museum, Add. 
19 British Museum, Add. 
20 British Museum, Add. 
21 British Museum, Add. 


MS 5926 

MS 12270 
MS 16560 
MS 24063 


22 British Museum, Add. 
23 British Museum, Add. 
24 British Museum, Add. 
25 British Museum, Add. 


MS 25183 
MS 25184 
MS 25185 
MS 34789 


26 British Museum, Add. MS 35095 _—i«tx. 
27 British Museum, Egerton MS 2811 . 
28 British Museum, Harleian MS 739 
29 British Museum, Harleian MS 741 
30 Bodleian Library, Tanner MS 13 N . 


31 Bodelian 


Library, Rawlinson MS 
C 442 ‘ ‘ ‘ 


Years Reported 
Years 1-10 Edward III 
Years 1-11 Edward III 
Years 1-14 Edward III. Eyres: 


All Four 

Years 1-8 Edward III. Eyres: 
All Four 

Eyres: Northampton, Notting- 
ham, Derby 


Years 4-11 Edward III 

Years 7-12 Edward III 

Manuscript Abridgment 

Years 5-7 Edward III 

Years 1-21 Edward III 

Eyres: All Four 

Eyre of Derbyshire 

Years 10-16 Edward III 

Years 5-21 Edward III. Eyres: 
Northampton, Nottingham, 
Derby 

Years 1-10 Edward III 

Years 1-20 Edward III 

Eyres: Northampton, Notting- 
ham 

Eyres : Nottingham, Derby 

Years 1-10 Edward III 

Years 3-10 Edward III 

Years 1-7 Edward III. 
Northampton 

Years 1, 4-6 Edward III 

Years 1-16 Edward III 

Years 9-12 Edward III | 

Years 5, 12, 19 Edward III. 
Eyre: Nottingham 

Years 1-4 Edward III 

Eyres: All Four 

Kyre : Northampton 

Eyres: Nottingham, Derby 

Years 3, 5, 7 Edward III. 
Eyre: Northampton 


Eyre : 


Years 3-9 Edward III 
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Manuscript Year Books Years Reported 
32 Bodelian Library, Rawlinson MS 
187 C ‘ Eyre: Northampton 


33 Edinburgh University Library, MS 182 Fragment 
34 Cambridge University Library, MS 


Hh24 . . Eyre: Nottingham 
35 Cambridge Unive ersity Library, MS 
Hh39. . Eyre: Nottingham 
36 John Rylands Library, Manchester, 
MS 180. ‘ Eyre: Northampton 
37 Fonds Frangais, MS 5577 ; . Years 1-3, 9-10 Edward III 
38 Duke of Northumberland ‘ Eyre: Nottingham 
39 Sir Henry Ingilby, Ripley Castle : 
York 7 . Eyre: Nottingham 
40 Earl of Leicester, MS 243 ‘ . Years 2-5 Edward III. Eyres: 
Northampton, Derby 
41 Earl of Leicester, MS 244 5; Years 4, 7-10 Edward III 
42 Manuscript sold at Sotheby, 16 Feb- 
ruary 1938 , : . Eyre: Nottingham 


APPENDIX II 


Concordance of Rogers-Hale MSS LR. 100 and LR. 105 with the 
Tottel 1562 edition of Year Books 1 Edward III. Where the manuscripts 
ascribe a case to a term different from that of the black letter text, I have 
put the letter H, P, T, M (Hilary, Pasche, Trinity, Michaelmas) before the 
case number to indicate under what term the manuscript gives it. Where 
a letter does not appear before the manuscript case number it indicates 
that the manuscript gives the case under the same term as the black letter 
text. The cases given by the MSS and not printed in the black letter text 
are given at the end of the term to which the MSS assign them. 


Rogers MS___ Hale-Rogers 


Tottel’s 1562 Edition LR. 100 MS LR. 105 


Year Book Hilary 1 Edward III 


1 En vn bref de Droyt la mise de graund Tl T4 
2 Brefe fuit port vers vn tenaunt returnable a 
ore: et ore le tenant fuit essoygne : T2 T5 


3 Vn home vient en court par vn bref de 

Couenaunt, et conust le rent . ‘ oe a 
4 Vn home et sa feme viendrent en court par 

vn bref de Couenaunt, et conuserent , _ T6 
5 En vn bref de Couenaunt, ou vn home conust 

lez tenements contenus ot — 
6 Iohn le fitz de Iohn Delliens porte son n brefe 

vers A.et demaunda . — T7 
7 En vn bref de Dower ge fuit porte vers Ric’ 

de Penbrugg’ le quel Ric’. _ — 
8 Vn home recouer par vn bref dannuite, lan- 

nuitie, et les arrerages auaunt ¢ P —- T9 
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Rogers MS__ Hale-Rogers 


Tottel’s 1562 Edition LR. 100 MS LR. 105 


Year Book Hilary 1 Edward III (cont.) 


9 Vn clerke de Londres vient a Mutt’ et de- 

maunda de luy ceo ge poet estre fayt . T10 
10 En vn bref daccompt port par executours en Tll 
11 Nota. « Assh. vyent ala barre pur trere vn 

pees et dist qe Willyam ‘ Pl 
12 Nota ge @ Scharde counta en vn bref Dan- 

nuitie as damages le pl’ de xl. li... ‘ P2 
13 Nota ge sir Ric’ de Pereis vient a la barre 

pur auer vn reconisaunce de x ‘ P3 
14 Nota ge @ Mutt. counta a @ Herle qil aucit 

vew vn briefe mayntenu ‘ P4 
15 Nota que en vn scire facias sue hors dun re- 

couery des damages. P5 
16 Vn home vient en court par vn bref de Couen- 

aunt et conust lez tenementes : P6 
17 Nota que en plee de terre a la resommounes 

le vicount retourna le briefe que il auoit . P7 
18 Nota que vn home suist dauer vn resom- 

mounes et la court ne volet luy graunt . P8 
19 Nota quedemaunde fuist de « Caunt. wee 

le fits fait felony et ad . ‘ P9 
20 Nota que demaunde fuist de Tend. que si 

ij. files entrent en vn heritage 
21 Robert de Mohant et E. sa feme conuserent 

lez tenementes conteigne en lez 
22 A conust les tenementes contenus en le bref 

estre le droit B. . 
23 Demaund fuit de Tond. et Ingh. si fine soyt 

leue dauncient demesne 
24 Dicitur que si home fayt feoffement des terres 

que sont auncien demesne. 
25 Nota que Iohn de Shordiche et Elene s: sa feme 

par Caunt. conust lez tenementes . 
26 Nota que vn feme porta bref de Dower ete. 

et son baron fuit seisy dun maner . 
27 Nota que en vn originall en ple de terre 
28 Nota que Assh. vient a la barre et voilet 
29 Nota que en vn fine celuy que prist estate . 
30 Nota que vn fine fuit leue en temps lautre roy 
31 Vn feme port bref de Dower returnable a ore 
32 Nota que Caunt. vient a la barre et comencea 
33 Nota que vn atturney vient al barre et dist 
34 Demaunde fuit de Tond. quant le Mesne fait 
35 Si vn femme prist son tenaunt a baron et 

deuie . 
36 Nota que le grauntee des seruices poit faire 
37 En temps lauter roy Walter et M. viendrent 

en. . ‘ ; . 
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Tottel’s 1562 Edition — “aus 
Year Book Hilary 1 Edward III (cont.) 
38 Vn Robert conust les tenementes contenus en P38 — 
39 Demaund fuit des chirograph quel fine serra P39 P28 


40 Vn Alice se pleynt per Bacon que vn Ric’ a 
tort prist son bouet . ‘ a . — 


Year Book Pasche 1 Edward III 


1 Assisa de noua disseisina fuit port vers E . T3 29 
2 Vn tenant fist default apres default en temps T4 30 
3 Briefe Daccompt fuit port vers J. de B. 
parsone ‘ T5 31 
4 Nota que Tond. vient a la barre et tret vn 
pees . ‘ T6 32 
5 Precipe quod reddat de terre fuit port + vers . T7 33 
6 Nota que @ Caunt. vyent a le Barre et voilet T8 34 
7 En briefe Daccompt le def. vyent per le 
Capias ‘ T9 35 
8 Ad alium diem @ Tond. dit que quent a les 
autres ‘ T3 29 
9 Vn feme porta bref de Dower vers Ichan de 
Weston ; T10 36 
10 Vn Quare impedit fuit retourne a lendemayn 
de Tll 37 
11 Nota que demaunde fuit de Sh. si vn home 
soyt . ; T12 38 
12 Nota demaunde fuit de Ingh. si i tenaunt ou 
def’ . ; T13 M27 
13 Nota que en temps lauter roy vn 1 fait 1 nonsue Tl4 M28 
14 Nota per Ston. Mutt. et Redenhale que si vn T15 M29 
15 Nota en temps lauter roy bref fuit suy a 
vicount ‘ ‘ T16 M30 
16 Maude suist al vicount bref de Faux indge 
ment . : T17 M31 
17 Nota que vn bref daccompt fuit suy vers 
Oliuer ‘ T18 M32 
18 Sara que fuit la feme Henry Tyms porta bref T19 — 
19 Labbe de Bingh. de seint Piere porta son bref T20 M33 
20 Syr Ihone de Stouer porta son bref de gar- 
ranty . T21 M34 
21 Nota que @ Sharde. ‘vient a le barre et dist T22 — 
22 Vn fine leuie in temps lautre Roy inter vn . T23 M35 
23 Nota que @ Wilby vient a le barre et dist . T24 M36 
24 Vn home porta Precipe quod reddat vers 
i Edmond . T25 M37 
f 25 Nota que 2. bres fuerunt ports } vers Simeon T26 M38 
26 Nota que @ Caunt. vient ale barre et dit . T27 M39 
: 27 Nota que briefe issit hors de court al ‘ T28 M40 
: 28 Nota que 3 tenantz fuerunt garnies per force T29 M41 
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Tottel’s 1562 Edition 


Year Book Pasche 1 Edward III (cont.) 
29 Nota que vn home porta son Precipe quod 
reddat . 
30 Nota que lez executours Godefrey de Essex 
31 Nota que vn pees fuist treet en temps lautre 
32 Vn home auoit plede al =r ’ Venire 
facias . : 
33 En vn Mord’ a Norwiche port vers troys que 
34 En vn brief de Dower porte vers le heyre et 
35 Nota que vn home auoyt recouer en ai 
lautre . : 
36 En vn bref Dayel latturney le tenant dyt que 
37 Vn brief de Dower fuit port vers vn R. par 
vn 
38 Vn brief de Dower fuit port vers plusours par 
39 En vn Assise de nouel disseisin port vers le . 
40 Nota que Bourf. counta a ses ce cota 
que 
41 Nota que damages fuerunt recoueries vers 
_ aa 
42 Nota que brief fuit port vers vn tenant en la 
43 Nota que le vicount de Norff. returna vn 
bref 
44 En vn brief de Disceit les primers summoners 
45 Nota que Ingham vient a la barre et dist que 
46 Nota que Caunt. vient a la barre et dist que 
47 La reuersion de certein tenementes que vn . 
48 Nota que vn Abbe recouer vn annuitie arere 
49 Margery que fuit la feme Iohn de Chaunteux 


Year Book Trinity 1 Edward III 


1 Vne feme porta briefe de Dower vers Cecill’ 
2 Marg. que fuit la feme Henry Treys porta son 
3 Demaund fuit dun prouour que auoit appele 

4 Vn home se conust este laron deuaunt 


coroner 

5 Vn home auoyt foriure Ta terre deuaunt 
coroner 

6 Plusours fuerent attaches en vn brief de 
Appelle . 

7 Vn home fuit endite de felony et 1 mis in 
ceppes 

8 Nota que vn home fuit aresne de ceo ; que il 
auoit . , 

9 Philip Gracy porta vn Assise de Darrein 
presentment 


10 Vn Atturney dyst que son maister ‘auoyt 
recouer ‘ : . . : ° 


LR. 100 


T30 
T31 
T32 


T33 


T34 


T35 
T36 


T37 
T38 
T39 


T40 


T41 
T42 


T43 
T44 
T45 
T46 
T47 
T48 
T49 





October 


Rogers MS__ Hale-Rogers 
MS LR. 105 


M42 
M43 


M45 


M46 


M47 
M48 


M49 
M50 
M51 


M52 
M53 


M54 
M55 


M57 
M58 
Mil 


17 


18 


21 


22 


23 
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Tottel’s 1562 Edition LR. 100 MS LR. 105 


Year Book Trinity 1 Edward III (cont.) 


Tohan Shordich et Elene sa femme counseient 


les. ‘ — 3 
— Vn bref de dreyt feust porte vers vn tenaunt 

par le elegit ; — 8 
— Avon original le vicount rettorna quod petens 

non — 13 
— Deux faux monieours furunt arrestiez et se 

mustrount . ‘ — 15 
— Vn femme demaunda dower dun maner ge 

feust en iij. villes a ‘ ‘ ‘ — 20 


Year Book Michaelmas 1 Edward III 
1 Cicel Short porta vn Assise de nouel dis- 


seisin . 18 1 

2 Iohn Gyfford de B. tient certeins tenementes 1 3 
3 Richard Chaunt. et A. sa feme porterount 

lour . — 4 

4 Robert de Inkflet chaplen. port + vn Assise de 6 5 
5 Vn home fuit mise en exigend en case de 

felony ‘ — 6 

6 Maude que fuit la feme W. del Hay porta son — 8 

7 Vn Assise de nouel disseisin fuit port deuaunt — 9 
8 Le roy porta son Quare impedit deuers 

leuesque. — — 
9 Le Roy porta son Quare impedit deuers labbe 

de ‘ _ 10 

10 Assisa venit recognitura Si ‘Rie’ Berton et . — 2 
11 Vn briefe de trespas fuit port vers J. de 

Bloxham. ‘ _— — 

12 Nota que en vn brief de Trespas port en 9 18 
13 En vn briefe le vicount de Derby returna 

Quod nichil habet in balliua sua . : 10 19 

14 Vn Ric’ porta son briefe de Trespas vers le 16 — 

15 Briefe issist al vicount de Midd’ a prendre vn 17 23 

16 Vn home fuit arreine de ceo quil auer false le 2 12 
17 Vn home fuit acquite dun appel de mort dun 

home ‘ 7 16 

18 Briefe issist al vicount de Gloue’ de prendre 4 14 

19 Vn briefe foundu sur suggestion issist hors de 5 15 
20 Fraunces Pymonde suist de faire venir vn 

| record ‘ ‘ 13 22 

i 21 Briefe issist hors de la Chauncerie deuaunt 14 24 

22 Vn scire facias fuit suy vers Iohn Talbot . 3 13 


23 Vn scire facias fuit port vers Rob. le fitz Paine 

et E.safemme . ‘ a ne 
24 Vn Oyer & terminer fuit port é en le countie 

de N. deuaunt W. de la Launde et ses . — _— 
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; sa Rogers MS__ Hale-Rogers 
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Year Book Michaelmas 1 Edward III (cont.) 


25 Demaund fuit de Tond. & Ingh. si fine fuit 

leue des tenementes en auncient demesne — _— 
26 Vn home fuist endite de la mort vn home . _— T19 
27 Assisa venit recognitura si Rogerus de Bonuell — 7 
— Margerie ge fuist la femme Robert Torel 

porta vn assise de nouel disseisin vers 


Lucas Garde ' ‘ 8 17 
— Certeins gents furunt vilagez e! en le Counte 

de Lancastre pur la mort vn Thomes . 11 20 
— Vn record et proces feust fait venir deuaunt 

le Roi dun oier et terminer . 12 21 
— Vn Ric{hard] porta soun bref de rauisement 

de garde : 15 25 
— Vn assise de nouel disseisine ‘feust, porte 

deuers iij. ou lun feust tenaunt . ‘ 19 26 


APPENDIX III 


Concordance of Rogers-Hale MSS LR. 100 and LR. 105, Congressional 
Law Library MS 7 IJ., Harvard University Law Library MSS 4 and 62 
with the Tottel 1562 edition of Year Books 6 Edward III. Where a 
manuscript ascribes a case to a term different from that of the black letter 
text, I have put the letter H, P, T, M (Hilary, Pasche, Trinity, Michaelmas) 
before the case number to indicate under what term the manuscript gives 
it. Where a letter does not appear before the manuscript case number it 
indicates that the manuscript gives the case under the same term as the 
black letter text. The cases given by the MSS and not found in the black 
letter text are given at the end of the term to which the MS or MSS ascribes 
them. 





Hale-Rogers MSS | Cong. Harvard MSS 
Tottel’s 1562 Edition _— I 
LR. 100} LR. 105| MS7 4 62 





Year Book Hilary 6 Edward III 


1 Vn Iohn porta son briefe versus 

William et Alice sa feme et de- 

maunda la moitie del_ 2 ae — 1 i 1 
2 Hugh Legleise porta vn Assise de 

nouel disseisine vers vn Iohn et 


alters et se pleint . ; 2 13 2 2 2 
3 Le briefe voleit, en le quel William 
nad entre sinon per Ihone. 3 — 3 3 3 


4 Vn Enfaunt deins age porta son 
briefe foundu sur disseisin en 
le queux. ; i ; 4 18 4 4 4 
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Hale-Rogers MSS | Cong. Harvard MSS 
Tottel’s 1562 Edition 





LR. 100 | LR. 105 | MS7 + 62 


Year Book Hilary 6 Edward III 
(cont.) 


5 Vn Alice porta brief Daccompte 
vers Wyllyam en temps que il 
fuist resceluour 5 — 5 
6 Nota que vn Iohan porta son 
briefe de Dette versus William 
Person del Esglise ‘ 6 — 6 6 6 
7 Vn Iohan porta son briefe Dac- 
compte vers William de temps 
quil fuist resceiuor ‘ 
8 Nota en vn briefe de Droyt 
dauowson de Esglise que William 
Trussel porta . 8 — 8 8 8 
9 Vn Iohan suist vn scire “facias 
vers Rauff de Estanford Chiu- 
aler et Unia’ . 9 — 9 9 9 
10 Vn William person del esglise de 

C. se pleint que vn [ohn a tort 

prist ses auers. 10 — 10 10 10 
11 Richard de la Ber’ porta son n brief 

foundue sur Disseisin vers 

Robert le fitz Paine. 11 — 10 11 il 
12 Iohn porta son briefe Dentre verz 

William et demaunda certein 

tenements. 12 — 11 12 12 
13 Vn Iohn porta son briefe de Droit 

en auncient demesne Secundum 

consuetudinem ' 13 — 12 13 13 
14 Crise’ de L. porta son Quare i im- 

pedit vers William de Twenge 

et counta per @Scot . 7 — 13 14 14 
15 Vide supra~ principium istius 

placiti de quo warranto Mich- 

aelis quinto . : 15 _ 14 15 15 
16 Vn Iohn et Constaunce sa femme 

porterent lour briefe de wast 

vers Isabel . ‘ 16 — 15 16 16 
17 Nota que le Priour de Caunter- 

bridge suit de reuerser vn iuge- 

ment que se tailla . ; 17 — 16 17 17 
18 Sir Iohn porta son briefe de Tres- 

pas vers Labbe de F et Richard | 18 — 17 18 18 


or 
or 


=] 
~] 
~J 
~] 











Tottel’s 1562 Edition 


Year Book Hilary 6 Edward III 
(cont.) 


19 Nota qui Robert « Russel en la 
veille de la purificacion vient a 
la barre 

20 Nota qui en plee de terre le ten- 
aunt vouche agarrauntie deux . 

21 Nota qui briefe fuist port vers le 
baron et sa feme, la feme vient 
et dist 

22 Nota que en vn briefe de Dower, 
le tenaunt dist qui il nauoit 
rien ne nauoit 

23 Maister Walter de M. port son 
briefe Dannuitie verz Labbe de 
Seinct Edmond 

24 Nota en vn briefe de Waste port 
vers vn home et sa feme, du 
temps qui le pere . 

25 M. de K. porta son briefe de 
waste verz William de F. et I. 
sa feme ‘ 

26 Vn Geffrey port vn briefe de 
Forme done en le remainder 
vers vn Richarde . ‘ 

27 Vn Wyllyam se pleynt que Iohan 
a tort prist ses auers 

28 Nostre seignior le roy porta son 
Quo Warranto vers Wyllyam 
Ercheuesque Deuerwicke 

— Richard dela Gere porta soun 
briefe de Cosinage vers Robert 
le fitz Payn . , 

— Le predecessour Priour de Tren- 
toun donerount certeinz tene- 
mentes a Sire Thomas Greges 

— Account, account, entry, account, 
dower, entry, 

— entry, trespas, Right, novel die- 
seisin, trespas, 

— dower (nouel disseisin), Right, 
nota, debt, 

— entry, (entry), scire facias, debt, 
Right . 





Hale-Rogers MSS | Cong. 


LR. 100 | LR. 105 


19 


20 


21 


22 


24 


25 





45 


MANUSCRIPT YEAR BOOKS FOR 





MS7 





20 


21 


22 








October 
Harvard MSS 
4 62 
19 19 
20 20 
21 21 
22 22 
23 23 
24 24 
25 25 
26 26 
27 27 
28 28 
29 —_ 
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Hale-Rogers MSS | Cong. Harvard MSS 
Tottel’s 1562 Edition -— 








LR. 100 | LR. 105| MS7 4 62 

Year Book Hilary 6 Edward III 

(cont.) 

— Right, scire facias, scire facias, 

deceit . ; — — — — 
— Quo warranto, entry, trespas, tres- 

pas, fine ; ‘ — — — mo 
— waste, annuity, couenant, fee 

don, entry . . — — — -- 
— dower, reconisaunce, Senmaiion, 

Right, entry ‘ oe — — -- 
— quare impedit, entry, Nota, re- 

plevin (quo warranto), . ‘ “= — — — 
— replevin} ; ‘ ‘ -|- 46 — — -- 


Year Book Pasche 6 Edward III 


1 Vn femme porta son briefe de 
Dower vers Wyllyam que 
voucha garrauntie le heire le 
baron . 1 — 1 1 1 

2 Vn Wyllyam porta son ‘briefe 
Dentre vers Iohan et Alyce sa 
femme et demaunda . ‘ 2 _ 2 2 2 

3 Iohan porta son briefe vers vn 
Wyllyam et Robert et Iohane 
sa femme . 3 — 3 3 3 

4 Nota que en briefe de Attaint « 
Parn{ing]. Vous auetz cy Iohan 
que est tenaunt. 4 _ 4 4 4 

5 Adam de Clydrowe chiusler porta 
son briefe vers Iohan de Cly- 
drowe . 

6 Nota que vn briefe de Forme done 
en le discendre, il dist que les 
tenementes . 6 — 6 6 6 

7 Vn Robert porta son briefe de 
Forme de done en le remaindre 
et demaunda ‘ ‘ 7 -— 7 7 7 

8 Nota que vn briefe fuist port vers 
vn feme que fist default, par que 

| le Graunde cape issist . . 8 — 8 8 8 








1 These cases are given only by MS LR. 105. The cases in parenthesis I have 
identified with cases printed in the black letter text. I have not been able to identify 
the remainder of the cases given by MS LR. 105 for this term with any of the cases 
appearing in the black letter text or the other MSS. 
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Year Book Pasche 6 Edward III 
(cont.) 

9 Vn baillif conust la prise per @ 

Basset en le nosme son seignior 

10 Robert de Canneworthe porta son 
briefe vers vn Willyam qui fist 
default apres defaulte 

11 Nota en Replegiare € Sad. auowa 
la prise pur ceo que cel lieu 
fuist son seuerall . , 

12 Vn Willyam porta son briefe de 
forme de done en le reuerter vers 
vn Alice 

13 Nota en brief de Garde « Pole. 
counta tiel 

14 Nota que vn home auoit recouere 
damagez vers 

15 Nota de damages recouere, vn 

Scire facias fuist suy vers plus- 
sours . 

16 Nicholl Louell porta son brief de 
Droit . 

17 Vn Wyllyam porta 8 son briefe de 
Forme de done vers vn Johan 
et demaunda 

18 Iohn le fits Phillip de Neuille porta 
son briefe de Forme de done 
verz vn William 

19 Vn Iohn porta son briefe de Forme 
de done en le discender vers vn 
Ric[hard] et dist . 

20 Nota que vn briefe de Dower fuist 
port vers vn enfaunt deins age 

21 Vn Iohn se pleint des ses auers a 
tort pris en vn certen lieu 

22 Nota que vn home suist vn Scire 
facias versus vn tenaunt a 
sauoir . 

23 Nota que vn homme suist vn n Scire 
facias vers vn vers qui il auoit 
recouere damages . ‘ 

24 Nota que @ Stouff. tret vn fyne e1 en 
tiel maner, que William conust 


MANUSCRIPT YEAR BOOKS FOR 





October 

Hale-Rogers MSS | Cong. Harvard MSS 
LR. 100} LR. 105} MS7 4 62 
9 veo 10 9 9 

10 — 11 10 10 
11 _ 9 11 rH 
12 o 12 12 12 
13 -- ‘13 13 13 
14 a 14 14 14 
15 14 15 15 15 
16 28 16 16 16 
17 on 17 17 17 
18 — 18 18 18 
19 —- 19 19 19 
20 7 19 20 20 
21 — 20 21 21 
22 -— 21 22 22 
23 — 22 23 23 
24 a — 24 
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Hale-Rogers MSS | Cong. Harvard MSS 
Tottel’s 1562 Edition . 

LR. 100| LR. 105 | MS7 4 | 62 

Year Book Pasche 6 Edward III 

(cont.) 

25 Nota que Robert graunta le reuer- 

sion de certeins tenements que 
Iohn . ‘ 25 — 23 26 25 

26 Vn Iohn porta son brief Dentre et 
ilsuist parattourney 26 — 25 25 26 

27 Vn Robert porta son briefe de 

Forme de done vers William et 
demaunda certeins ‘ 27 — 25 28 28 

28 Vn William porta son scire facias 
vers le Priour de Leuys . 28 26 27 27 27 


29 Labbe de Croilad porta son briefe 

de Annuitie vers L’Priour de 

Durham ; 29 — 27 29 29 
30 Nota que en ple de terre le briefe 

fuist porte vers vn Thomas et 

sa feme que plederount al .| 30 — 28 30 30 
31 Nota que iij. porterount lour briefe 

en comen de la seisin Jour iii. 


miers . ‘ 31 = 29 31 31 
32 Nota que vne home porta son 

briefe de Dette vers vne auter | 32 ad 30 32 32 
33 Vn Iohan porta son briefe de 

Mesne deuers vn Abbe et de- 

maunda Jacquitaunce . 33 — 31 33 33 
34 Vn Robert porta son briefe de 

wast vers W.etIohane sa femme | 34 — 32 34 34 


35 Philip de Rede porta vn Assise de 

nouel disseisin vers B. et fit sa 

pleint dun . 35 — 33 T2 T2 
36 Nota que le briefe fuist que 

William dona a Robert et a 

Alice et a les heiresde . . | 36 — 34 -- a 
37 Nota si la feme dune estraunge 

port son briefe de Dower et le 





tenaunt vouche 37 — — aes — 
38 Le briefe voleit qui vn tiel dona 

a Iohn et a Alice sa feme et a 

lez heirz de lour deux 38 — 35 — — 


39 La feme Robert de Holland port 
scire facias vers la feme Robert 
de Bardolf . . i so} — | 6] —]| — 


ene RRR 





| — 
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LR. 100 | LR. 105| MS7 4 62 
Year Book Pasche 6 Edward III 
(cont.) 
40 Nota que Iohn suist vn Scire 
facias vers William etc. dauer 
execucion de damages 40 — 37 35 35 
41 Le Priour de B. porta son briefe 
vers Robert de C. et Iohan sa 
feme 41 — 39 36 36 
42 Nichfolas] de Ryuers porta son 
briefe vers Edward Moherm 42 — 38 37 37 
43 Labbe de seynt Albons porta son 
briefe etc. et dist que a tort ne 
luy fayt suyte a son 43 —_ 40 38 38 
44 Henre le Scrope porta son briefe 
de Droit 44 29 41 39 39 
45 Nota en ple de terre, briefe fuit 
port vers ij. que plederunt al 
enquest 45 _ 42 41 41 
46 Nota que @ Schad. vient a la barre 
et tret vne fyne en tyel maner 46 _ 43 40 40 
47 Vn Iohan porta son Quare impedit 
vers Iohn de Elcham Counte de 
Cornewalle 47 — 44 T3 T3 
48 A porta son briefe de Trespas vers 
B. cum de communi ete. 49 — 46 T4 T4 
49 B. conust le manour de B. contenu 
etc. forspris . 50 — 47 T5 T5 
50 Alice la file I. Flac’ porta vn  briefe 
de Trespas vers W. D. et B. a 
primer iour . 53 — 50 T8 T8 
51 Willyam de Okingham ports vne 
Quare impedit verz le Priour de 
Pount’ et Roberte . 54 — 51 T9 T9 
52 Dammages fuerunt recoueres per 
que la partie apres lan etc. 
suyst le Scire facias 55 — 52 — — 
53 Henry Serle demaunda vers Phil- 
lippe de Keneyke etc. et counta 
que Henry 56 | T12 | 54 | T10 | T10 
54 W. porta briefe vers B. que vouche 
a garrantie C. que entra en la 
garrauntie et plede a — 55 | Tll | Til 
55 En vn Luris vtrum le tenaunt fist 
defaut, la Resomouns issist etc. | 58 — 53 T12 | T12 
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Tottel’s 1562 Edition 





LR. 100 | LR.105| MS7 4 62 


Year Book Pasche 6 Edward III 
(cont.) 

56 Iohn de Rooz et E. sa feme por- 

terent vn briefe Daccompt que 


ala al viscount de Londres. 59 — 56 Tis | Tis 
57 Briefe fuit port vers vn Prior que 

mist auaunt . 60 — 57 T14 | T14 
58 La Prioresse de eden Glen del 

Idle de Wich’ : 61 — 58 TIS: |. TIS 
59 Vn A. porta vn Assise de nouel 

disseisin vers : 62 — 59 T16 | T16 


60 Vn A. port briefe de Formedone 

vers vn B. qui dist quel tient a 

terme sa vie le reuerciona .j| 63 — 60 | T17 | TI7 
61 Iohn fits Adam de Reppinghall 

porta briefe de Forme de done 


en le descender_. ‘ 64 — 61 | T18 | T18 
62 A. conust les tenementes contenus 

en le briefe_. ‘ 65 — 62 | T19 | T19 
63 Lewys Euesque de Durhame porta 

son briefe de Droyt vers Iohan 

Darcye le cosyne . ; 66 — 63 | T20 | T20 
64 Henry Scrope porta vn briefe 

Dannuitie vers’. 67 — 64 | T21 | T21 
65 Iohan Glode graunta le manour 

de B. a S. et , 68 — 65 | T22 | T22 


66 Geffreie de Corneweill et Alice sa 

feme et Iohane soer mesme va 

Alice porterent . 69 | T27 66 T23 | T23 
67 William Carbonel et Margaret sa 

feme suieront vn scire facias 

hors dun fyne ‘ 70 — 67 | T24 | T24 
68 Roulande de B. porta son ‘briefe 

de Sute de molyn vers A. in le 


debet et solet . ‘ 71 -- 68 | T25 | T25 
69 Vn femme porta son briefe de 
Dower vers A... : 72 — | Tl T26 | T26 


70 Vn feme porta son briefe de Dower 

vers B. et demaunda la tierce 

parte . 73 | — | 69 | Ta7 | T27 
71 La Prioresse de Pelleweche porta 

vn Scire facias vers Iohn de 

Bruton ; ; ‘ .| 74 _— T6 | T28 | T28 
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Tottel’s 1562 Edition 


Year Book Pasche 6 Edward III 
(cont.) 

72 Vn A. porta briefe de Dett vers 
George Sauelin et alterz deux 
executours de testament : 

73 Vn A. porta briefe de Forme de 
done en le reuerter vers B. 

74 Vn A. porta son Cui in vita vers B. 
et C. sa feme et vers D. lour 
file ‘ 

75 Vide principrum istius placiti supra 
Pasche iii. en vn briefe de Garde 
que Labbe de B. 

— Geffrei Bourne porta vn Precipe 
quod reddat vers A. et B. sa 
femme et vers E. et D. . 

— En atteinte al proschein iour le 
tenaunt feut essoner et non 
potuit car lestatute ‘ 

— Attaint, attaint, appeal, annuite, 


dower . 

— fine (dower), dower, dower, 1 reconi- 
saunce, 

— waste, nota, entry (trespas), coue- 
nant, 

— waste, Precipe quod reddat, nota 
dowere ; 

— Precipe quod reddat, entry, recon- 
isauncek ‘ 

— account, precipe quod reddat, pre- 
cipe quod reddat, 

— entry, deceit, o_o (Right, 
nota, 

— formedon ? 


Year Book Trinity 6 Edward III 
1 Vn feme porta son briefe de Dower 
vers W. 
2 Le Priour de Stoukefourde porta 
son briefe ‘ ‘ ‘ 


76 


17 


48 


51 


52 


Hale-Rogers MSS 


LR. 100} LR. 105 


31 


Cong. 





MS7 


T7 


T2 


T8 


45 


48 


49 


October 
Harvard MSS 
4 62 
T29 | T29 
T30 | T30 
T31 T31 
42 42 
T6 T6 
dy Et 
32 32 
33 33 





1 These cases are given only by MS LR. 105. The cases in parenthesis I have 
identified with cases printed in the black letter text. I have not been able to identify 
the remainder of the cases given by MS LR. 105 for this term with any of the cases 


appearing in the black letter text or found in the other MSS. 
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Year Book Trinity 6 Edward IIT 
(cont.) 


3 De terre iour fuist done — 
longe que 
4 Vn A. suist vn scire ; facias vers 
Iohan Dardene : 
Nota en vn briefe de Dower la vie 
le baron 
Richard de la Roche porta son 
briefe de Cosinage 
7 Iohn Mombray port son Quare 
impedit vers . 
8 Vn A. porta briefe de wast 1 vers B. 
et C. ‘ 
9 Thomas Grene porta 2 son briefe de 
Formedon vers 
10 Iohn Fremd port son briefe de 
Forme de done. 
En briefe de Trespas les def” 
fuerent al ‘ 
Vn enfaunt deins age porta son 
briefe Dentre 
Maister Wyllyam Gotham porta 
son briefe 
A. porta son briefe vers Roberte 
de Wilkemore 
Le Roy porta son Quare impedit 
vers Iohan 
Piers de Saltmarche porta alter- 
foitz son 
17 A. porte son briefe de Cosinage 
vers B. 
18 Anthony de Lucy et Iohn de 
Malton de Egremound . 
19 Piers de Saltmarche port son 
briefe de Champartie 
20 En vn briefe de Faux iugement 
suy hors del 
21 En briefe Daccompt versus recep- 
tor denariorum 
22 Le roy porta son quare impedit 
vers Labbe 
23 Le roy porta son Quare impedit 
vers Wyllyam ° 


o 


a 


16 
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Hale-Rogers MSS| Cong. | Harvard MSS 
LR. 100| LR. 105 | MS 7 4 62 
3 _— 5 _ _ 
4 _— 9 34 34 
5 _ 10 35 35 
6 _— 11 36 36 
7 — 12 37 37 
8 — 13 38 38 
9 — 14 39 39 
10 — 15 40 40 
11 — 16 41 41 
12 T10 17 42 42 
13 — 18 43 43 
14 — 19 dt 44 
15 _— 22 45 45 
16 — 26 46 46 
17 T49 20 47 47 
18 T5l 21 48 48 
19 — 27 49 49 
20 — 28 50 50 
21 — 25 — — 
22 — 23 51 — 

23 _— 24 |52,M2)51, M2 
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LR. 100 |LR.105| MS 7 4 62 





Year Book Trinity 6 Edward III 
(cont.) 

24 Alice que fuit la feme Ric’ porta 

son briefe_. — | T39 |} — _ — 
25 Vn A. porta son briefe de Dette 

vers vn B. . —_— — _— — _ 
26 Roger Euesqz de C. et a porta 

son briefe_ . ; — | T41) — —_ _ 


27 Thomas Cattwourthey porte son 

briefe deuers ‘ _— _ — — st 
— Vn homme porta soun bref dan- 

usaunce et dit ge le ou . _| — _ -— 1 1 


— Nouel disseisin, scire facias, dower, | — 1 — — — 
— statute merchaunt, account, 

formedon, scire facias, . , — —_ — —_ 
— waste, cui in vita, (entry), meen, 

(formedon), . : — —_ — = 
— formedon, nota, formedon, subeusit, 

cessauit, : — — —— — 
— nouel disseisin, novel distin, 

fine, meen, . — _ — — 
— rescous, nouel disseisin, precipe 

quod reddat, . ‘ ; oe — —_ — 
— quare impedit, detenue, (forme- 

don), replevin, ; ’ . —_ — —_— = 
— replevin, replevin, formedon, 

monstraunt, . ‘ ‘ rn — — — — 
— formedon, replevin, formedon, 

waste, meen . és : 5 — _ — —_ 
— nota, (dower), entry, (trespas), 

scire facias . ‘ — — _ — 
— dower, scire facias, scire facias, 

trespas, ; : = — = = 
— attaint, entry, (cosinage), aries, 

(cosinage), . , 5 ‘ — — — — 
— quare impedit? ; ‘ -_{| = 52 _— _— _ 





1 These cases are given only by MS LR. 105. The cases in parenthesis I have 
identified with cases printed in the black letter text. I have not been able to identify 
the remainder of the cases given by MS LR. 105 for this term with any of the cases 
appearing in the black letter text or the other MSS. 
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\ 
Year Book Michaelmas 6 Edward IIT 
1 Vn William et Iohannes porteront 
son briefe : 1 1 T29 1 1 
2 William et Cecile sa femme por- 
teront lour briefe 2 2 T30 62 62 


3 Iohn se pleint ge labbe de B. a tort 


prist vn ‘ 3 3 | T3l 3 3 
4 Nota que leuesqz de Durham 
porta son briefe de d 4 4 | T32 | 29 29 
5 Geffrey de F. porta son briefe 
de Dette. 5 5 | T33 30 30 
6 Labbe de Walden porta son  briefe 
de Mesne . 6 6 | T34 | 31 31 
7 Vn William porta son briefe vers 
Iohn garden . ‘ 7 7 | T35 | 32 32 
8 Deux porteront lour briefe vers 
troys ge ‘ 8 24 | T36 | 33 33 
9 Robert de Totewel ‘auaunt ces 
heures auoit . 9 25 | T37 | 34 34 
10 Nota que Sharde vynt a la barre : 
et pria i 10 8 | T38 | 35 35 
11 Le pleyntife counta qil luy bailla 
lescripte ; 11 9 | T39 | 36 36 
12 Nota que en briefe de Accompte 
de temps que ; 12 10 | T40 | 37 37 
13 Christiane de Lyndesey et W. de 
Twenge porteront . ; 13 11 | T41 | 38 38 
14 Nota que vn Iohn auoit fayt vn 
reconusaunce ‘ 14 12 | T42 | 39 39 
15 Le briefe voiloit en les queux le 
tenaunt , 15 13 | T43 | 40 40 
16 Nota que en ple de terre le tenaunt 
mist . ; 16 14 | T44 |} 41 41 
17 Nota que en vn briefe Daccompte 
detempore . 17 16 | T45 | 42 42 
18 Nota que en briefe Daccoumpt du 
temps quil . 18 16 | T46 | 43 43 
19 William porta son briefe de In- 
trusion vers . 19 17 | T47 | 44 44 
20 Vn William porta son briefe de 
! Forme de done. 20 18 | T48 | 45 45 


21 Walter Heruy porta son baie de 
Conspiracie . ; ae 19 | T49 | 46- | 46 





Tottel’s 1562 Edition 





Year Book Michaelmas 6 Edward III 
(cont.) 


22 Iohn Maltrauers porta Lassise de 
darrein presentment . 

23 Iohn de Stafford se pleint que 
Thomas Dyger_. 

24 Iohn le fitz Iohn de Ryuers porta 
son briefe 

25 Vn Alice porta son ‘briefe vers 
Iohn et Alice ; 

26 Vn Richarde se pleinte que William 
a tort prist 

27 Iohn et Cicile sa feme porterent 
lour briefe_. : 

28 Nota en vn briefe de Forme de 
done en le reuerter ‘ 

29 Nota que Precipe quod reddat 
fuist porte vers 

30 Deux executours porterent lour 
briefe de Dette ‘ 

31 Isabel que fuit la feme lames de 
Plecy . ‘ 

32 Vn cessauit fuit port vers ; Will’ 
del esglise 

33 En vn briefe de Dower ete. 
Parn{ing} Eleine ‘ 

34 Ric’ porta son briefe Dentre de 
la seisine . 

35 Iohn le fitz Will’ Leg porta son 
briefe 

36 En vn briefe Dentre ¢ en lez. queux 
le tenaunt nad 

37 Nota en vn briefe de Forme de 
done en le 

38 Deux homes et lour femes, 1 8. Ric’ 
de Upton 

39 Vn William porta son briefe de 
Garde deuers 

40 Vn enfaunt deins age porta son 
briefe de waste 

41 William et Iohane sa feme porte 
rene lour cut in vita 

42 Vn Iohn porta son cui in vita vers 
vn Will 
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Year Book Michaelmas 6 Edward III 

(cont.) 

43 Vn Iohn porta son briefe de waste 
vers William ‘ 43 44 11 28 28 

44 Nota que le tenaunt fist defaute 
apres def? . ‘ 44 45 12 7 7 

45 Vn William porta son briefe vers 
Robert et. : 45 46 13 8 8 

46 En vn Cui in vita per vn precipe 
demaund. . 46 47 14 9 9 

47 Alice que fuist la femme Robert 
Crassie . ; 47 48 15 10 10 

48 Nota en vn briefe de Dower le 
tenaunt dit . ’ 48 49 16 11 11 

49 Nostre seignior le Roy porta son 
briefe de Droit. . 49 50 17 12 12 

50 Nostre seignior le Roy porta son 
Quo Warranto ; 50 51 20 13 13 

| 51 Christiene de Lindesey porta son 
Quare impedit ‘ ; 51 52 19 14 14 

52 Will’ Trussel leigne porta son 
briefe de Droit? . . 52 53 — 15 15 

53 Vn Iohn auoit fait vn recognis- 
aunce a William . : 53 54 21 16 16 

54 Iohn de Charleton suist le quid 
wuris clamat . ; 54 55 22 17 17 

55 Nota en vn briefe de Rauishment 
de gard port ‘ 55 56 23 18 18 

56 Robert porta son briefe de Forme 
de done en le ‘ 56 57 24 19 19 

57 Vn home porta son briefe de wast 
vers ii.et 57 58 25 20 20 

58 Vn Wyllyam port son briefe de 
Forme de done en ‘ 58 59 26 59 59 

59 Labbe de S. porta son briefe 
Dannuitie vers. 59 60 27 66 66 

60 Vn William porta son briefe de 
Besaiel vers . ; 60 61 28 67 67 

61 Vn Iohn port son briefe Dentre 
dum fuit . 61 62 30 68 68 

62 Richarde de Mallom et Iohanne 
sa feme etc. . ‘ / . | 62 63 29 63 63 


1Cf. Year Book Hilary 6 Edward III, case 8. 
VOL. LV.—NO. CCXX. EP 
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Year Book Michaelmas 6 Edward III 
(cont.) 


63 Nota que vn briefe de Secta molen- 
dint vn tiel 

64 Nota que quaunt le banke fait s a 
Euerwike des ; 

65 Iohn de Eltham Countie de Corne- 
wall porta. 

66 William de Witefilde porta son 
briefe de. 

67 Vn briefe de Cossauit feust porte 
verz W. 

— Nostre Seignour le “Roy porta 
soun bref de droit ‘ 

— Vn Richard porta soun bref 
dentre de la seisine 

— Vn William porta soun bref de 
annuite vers le 

— Vn bref de Rauissement de garde 
feust porte vers 

— Account, entry, dower, ‘entry, 


intrusion, 

— trespas, demonstraunce, trespas, 
dower, . 

— proces, re-entry, debt, proces, 
entry, . ; ‘ . 

— proces, scire facias, fine, scire 
facias, 

— Right, entry, entry, petit cape, 
dower, . 

— trespas, annuity, couenant, forme- 
don, ‘ 

— scire facias, dower, scire facia, 
dower, . 

— scire facias, deceit, attaint, rape, 
annuity, 

— dower, recognisaunce, account, 
fine, 


— precipe quod reddat, waste, precipe 
quod reddat, entry, 

— deceit, nota, right, Seemseien, 
dower, dower, dower, : 

— dower, formedon, replevin, mon- 
straunce, meen, 
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Year Book Michaelmas 6 Edward III 
(cont.) 
— formedon, nota, voucher, cessauit, 
couenant, : ‘ ; : — aa — —_ 
— scire facias, nouel disseisin, ces- 
sauit, . ; == — 


— noueldisseisin, precipe quod reddat! | — | — — | — | 134 


APPENDIX IV 


The following table shows the approximate number of cases given by 
various manuscript Year Books for each term of Years 1-10 Edward III. 


Hilary Easter Trinity Michaelmas Total 
Year Book 1 Edward III 


Black letter text. 40 46 10 27 123 
MS LR. 100 _ 30 49 19 98 
MS LR. 105 = 38 22 58 118 
MS LR. 106 _ — — — 18 


Year Book 2 Edward III 


Black letter text. 21 11 7 26 65 
Black letter text? 10 4 23 35 72 
MS LR. 100 < 3 19 13 22 81 
MS LR. 105 ll 28 26 82 
MS LR. 106 a — — — 26 


Year Book 3 Edward III 


Black letter text . 39 38 39 43 159 
MS LR. 100 . 38 37 46 151 
MS LR. 105 . 3d 38 4] 45 162 
MS LR. 106 _ —_ -~ — 21 


Year Book 3-4 Edward III I'** Northampton 
MS 3 ‘ _— _ _ — 459 
MS LR. 106 . — — — — 20 


1] have not been able to identify these cases from MS 62 with any of the cases 
appearing either in the black letter text or the other MSS. 

2 The black letter text contains two sets of reports for each term of this year; 
supra, p. 572, n. 2. 
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Hilary 


Easter 


Trinity 


Year Book 3-4 Edward III I*¢™ Nottingham 


MS 3 , 
MS LR. 106 


Black letter text . 
MS LR. 100 

MS LR. 105 

MS LR. 106 

MS 4 


Year Book 4-5 Edward III I'¢"™ Derby 


MS 3 

MS71. . 

MR. LR. 106 

Brit. Mus. Add. 
MS 5926 

Brit. Mus. Harl. 
MS 741. 

Brit. Mus. Egert. 
MS 2811 : 

Linc. Inn. MS 
137 (1)? 

Linc. Inn. MS 447 


Year Book 4-5 Edward III I'¢" Bedford 


MS LR. 106 


Year Book 4 Edward III 


36 
28 
26 


19 


Year Book 5 Edward III 


Black letter text . 
MS LR. 100 

MS LR. 105 

MS LR. 106 

MS 4 

MS 62 


44 
42 
39 


35 


Year Book 6 Edward III 


Black letter text . 
MS LR. 100 

MS LR. 105 

MS LR. 106 

MS 7 IJ 

MS 4 

MS 62 


28 
29 
46 
27 
29 
28 


29 
29 
30 


30 


24 
22 
29 


26 


29 
29 
26 


30 


48 
34 
73 


52 
28 


27 
23 
52 - 
60 
52 
51 
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Michaelmas 


73 
71 
69 


76 


132 
123 
46 


57 


67 
65 
68 
33 
68 
135 


1 This is a late fourteenth-century MS. on paper. 





October 


Total 


97 
39 


167 
157 
151 

39 
155 


63 
54 
13 


66 


63 


62 
78 


12 


248 
221 
187 


170 
28 


197 
194 
197 

60 
189 
191 
256 
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Hilary Easter Trinity Michaelmas Total 
Year Book 7 Edward III 
Black letter text. 29 36 60 88 213 
MS LR. 100 . 2 35 50 74 189 
MS LR. 105 . 3 34 50 90 204 
MS LR. 106 _— — — — 17 
MS 4 : ~ oe 30 50 104 206 
MS 5 — 8 56 62 126 
MS 62 35 41 56 72 204 
Year Book 8 Edward III 
Black letter text. 51 56 46 48 201 
MS LR. 100 . 47 48 46 46 187 
MS LR. 105 . 49 51 53 62 215 
MS LR. 106 .— — — — 38 
MS 4 5 . 48 48 39 46 181 
MS 5 4 . 49 48 48 47 192 
Year Book 9 Edward III 
Black letter text. 23 31 25 69 148 
MS LR. 100 . @4 31 24 62 141 
MS LR. 105 . 24 30 24 71 149 
MS LR. 106 — — — — a 
MS 4 : . 26 28 25 65 144 
MS 5 , . 22 31 25 60 138 
Year Book 10 Edward III 
Black letter text. 36 64 45 67 212 
MS LR. 100 4. — — — 8 
MS LR. 105 . 56 45 66 197 
MS LR. 106 ._— — — — 21 
MS 4 , . 55 32 58 175 


MS 5 ‘ . 39 60 50 64 213 
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The Mission of Sir Henry Drummond-Wolf 
to Constantinople, 1885-1887 


NE of the first actions of Lord Salisbury in the field of 

foreign policy, when he came into power on 8 June 1885, 
was to dispatch Sir Henry Drummond-Wolff on an important 
mission to Constantinople. 

The problems of Egypt and Africa caused the government no 
little difficulty ; during the period 1882-5 no less than 98 blue 
books were issued, inundating England’s political public with a 
veritable flood of documents. ‘God only created Africa ’, Lord 
Salisbury used to say during this period, ‘to embitter the life of 
British foreign ministers.’ England’s proconsul in Egypt, Sir 
Evelyn Baring, later Lord Cromer, might have felt the same ; 
his position in Egypt was bristling with difficulties. The mal- 
contents gathered round the French consul-general Saint-René 
Taillandier ; their mouthpiece, the Bosphore Egyptien, sharply 
criticized the ministry of Nubar Pasha as well as the English 
representatives in the country.2, When Nubar Pasha suppressed 
the paper, the French expressed the strongest opposition, and 
Freycinet, the foreign minister in Paris, declared : ‘ J’irai jusq’au 
bout ’.2 The result was one of the usual crises which made 
Egypt’s political history of those years so tiresome. If France 
demanded thorough satisfaction, the downfall of Nubar seemed 
inevitable. The resignation of Nubar would also prove that 
England wished to avoid acute conflict with France. As England 
could not wish for such conflict during a period of dangerous 
tension with Russia, it was felt to be possible that Nubar could 
save his skin by submission to France. Since at the time Baring 
could not resolve to take up a conciliatory attitude, there followed 
a serious aggravation of the conflict, and the French agent left 

1T. Cocheris, La situation internationale de V Egypte et du Soudan (Paris, 1903), 
pp. 197 ff. ; biography of Drummond-Wolff in D.N.B. 20th cent. (1901-11); G. P. 
Gooch, History of Modern Europe (London, 1923), pp. 95-7; F. Rachfahl, Deutschland 
und die Weltpolitik (Stuttgart, 1923), p. 508. 

2 France, Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Doc. Dipl. 1885; Affaire du Journal 
‘ Le Bosphore Egyptien’ (Paris, 1885); Accounts and Papers, Egypt No. 12 (1885) : 
Correspondence respecting the suppression of the Bosphore Egyptien. 


* Vienna State Archives: Political Archives, Unpublished Records. (Abbreviation 
used: W. St. A.) Cairo, Hoffer to Kalnoky, 17, 24, and 26 April 1885. 
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Cairo.1. The English government, unwilling for the conflict with 
Paris to be further aggravated, intervened ; Baring was therefore 
obliged to withdraw his opposition to the further appearance of 
the Bosphore Egyptien ; Nubar had to apologize to the French, 
and with the reappearance of the paper this small thunderstorm 
blew over and the French party in Cairo found that they had 
derived from it a minor victory, though important as a symptom.? 
In his anger Baring was determined to compensate for his setback 
by a counter-attack. He forced the lethargic Khedive Tewfik 
Pasha to dismiss his aide-de-camp, Conte della Sala Pasha, who, 
with his wife, a Russian Princess Gagarin, was one of the most 
inveterate critics of British policy in Egypt.® 

All these scuffles and skirmishes were from the point of view 
of London very disconcerting, and Lord Salisbury re-entered office 
with the resolve to settle the difficulties with Egypt, both military, 
political, and financial, as he himself declared in the house of 
lords on 6 July 1885. The burden of foreign affairs which he 
encountered, when he came into office, was tremendous : the deep 
antagonism between England and France over Egypt; the fall 
of Khartoum and the death of Gordon with their lasting influence 
on public opinion both in England and Europe ; the high feel- 
ing between England and Germany on the colonial question ; 
finally, the threatening advance of Russia against Afghanistan 
—all these motives determined him at least to reach an under- 
standing with the Porte, and by means of an agreement over 
Egypt, to lighten the manifest burden sustained by England 
in foreign affairs. The negotiations which Lord Salisbury con- 
ducted in Constantinople and Cairo during these years through 
Sir Henry Drummond-Wolff offered the best opportunity of a 
‘European’ settlement of the Egyptian question; they were 
wrecked by the close co-operation between France and Russia, 
which now—years before Kronstadt—for the first time came into 
view in a striking and significant manner.® 

The problems which England had to face in Egypt and the 
Sudan were weighty and intricate. Conditions in the Sudan, 
with their possible repercussions on the security of Egypt, were 
very disquieting ; the bitter hostility between England and 
France involved the danger of the shores of the Red Sea falling 
into the hands of the French and being developed by them as a 


basis of operations against Abyssinia and perhaps even against 
the Nile. 


1W. St A. Cairo, Hoffer to Kalnoky, 27 April 1885. 

? Ibid. 1, 8, and 21 May 1885. 3 Ibid. 5 June 1885. 

4See H. Oncken, Die Sicherheit Indiens (Berlin, 1937), p. 39; H. Preller, Englands 
Weltpolitik als Gleichgewichtspolitik (Berlin, 1935), p. 67. 


5 See W. L. Langer, The Franco-Russian Alliance (Cambridge, Mass., 1929), pp. 
924, 
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As long ago as 1862 the French had settled in Obok on the 
Red Sea, and in consequence the English had occupied parts of 
the Somali coast as a counter-measure. When the French were 
waging war in China in 1883 the English had closed Aden to 
them as a coaling station, and in this way caused them great 
difficulties. The answer came when the French began to develop 
Obok in earnest, and in 1884 occupied points of the coast, e.g. 
Tajoura, and in 1887 Djibuti, the starting-point of an important 
caravan route, and later of the railway, to the heart of Abyssinia. 

England decided, though not with an easy mind, to encourage 
the settlement of Italy on the Red Sea as a measure of protection 
against France. If only Italy had been satisfied with Massowa 
and a narrow strip of coast ! But in fact England had continually 
to reckon with the ambitious push of the Italians towards Cassala, 
and possibly even towards the Nile.t Only the force of circum- 
stances caused England to decide for partnership with Italy, since 
all attempts to influence the Sultan to occupy the Red Sea ports 
had been frustrated. To have decadent and invalid Turkey as 
England’s deputy on the Red Sea coast—that would have been 
the ideal solution, but this proved an object unobtainable to 
British diplomacy. This, the original British plan, is particularly 
clearly set forth in the instructions issued on 28 May 1884 by the 
foreign minister of the time, Lord Granville, to his ambassador 
in Constantinople, Lord Dufferin.? In this document he expounds 
the necessity of withdrawing the Egyptian garrisons from the 
province of Harrar and from the coastal ports—this after the 
downfall of the Egyptian government in the Sudan. In the event 
of the Porte deciding to occupy Tajoura and Zeila, England 
would recognize the Sultan’s authority in these places, subject, 
however, to the important condition that the Sultan must under- 
take never to cede any part of this territory to a foreign Power. 
England would claim for herself the coast east of Zeila, including 
the important harbour of Berbera.® 

But the Porte could not agree to this action ; as a primarily 
protesting Power, to use the words of the foreign diplomats, she 
confined herself to dispatching soulful notes and démarches to the 
relevant Powers. And so there was no course left open to England 
but to give her consent to the Italian action. In this way there was 
reached a provisional settlement of the situation on the Red Sea, 
and England could now proceed to a deliberation on the delicate 
problem of the Sudan. From the abundance of documents it is 
possible to disentangle two main facts. Neither the finances of 
Egypt nor the striking power of the Egyptian army offered the 


1M. P. Hornik, ‘ Italy and the Soudan’, Contemporary Review, September 1939. 
® Accounts and Papers, Egypt No. 14 (1885), no. 25. 

3 Tbid. nos. 33, 46. 

4 Ibid. No. 4 (1885); No. 5 (1885); No. 6 (1885). 
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remotest chance of solving the problem of the Sudan at that time 
by offensive measures ; but to have recourse to English military 
or financial resources for this purpose was out of the question. 
In a dispatch to Lord Granville Sir Evelyn Baring, the eminent 
expert on Egyptian conditions, outlined the possibilities of a 
modest policy in the Sudan for the years to come : Egypt cannot 
administer the Sudan ; she possesses neither soldiers nor money, 
nor yet the necessary administrative talent. In the present 
unfavourable circumstances Baring pleads for a moderate policy 
in the Sudan, i.e. England must be content to hold the Eastern 
Sudan and the Nile valley as far as Khartoum.’ This moderate 
programme is the basis of a defensive policy in the Sudan which, 
subject to certain modifications, was carried out for several years 
until the changed circumstances, especially the general competi- 
tion for the Nile, forced England into a large-scale and offensive 
policy in the Sudan and in Africa. The restraining policy of 
Baring at first prevailed only slowly ; after the fall of Khartoum 
the English government was disposed at first to pursue offensive 
tactics.? Of special importance was the opinion of the commander- 
in-chief, Lord Wolseley. He advocated the construction of a 
railway from Suakin to Berber and an offensive advance along 
the Nile southwards towards Khartoum. ‘This would show the 
Mahdi that we are now in earnest and that we do not propose to 
leave the country before we have restored order and set up a 
regular government in Khartoum.’* On the other side, the 
conviction gradually permeated the foreign office, that the offen- 
sive policy in the Sudan must be abandoned. It was felt that it 
would be wise to withdraw the troops from the Sudan and bring 
them back to Egypt. For Wolseley, who only looked at things 
from a military point of view, these conclusions meant a crush- 
ing defeat. He resisted and tried to win over his government. 
Retreat might possibly involve the consequence of a Mahdist 
rebellion spreading to Egypt. But he did not succeed, and was 
ordered to give up all offensive policy.» Once more he supported 
an active policy in a lengthy report :® ‘It is indispensable to 
destroy the power of the Mahdi. This can be achieved in two 
ways: by an offensive against Khartoum or by defensive action 
on the Egyptian frontier. The offensive would quickly lead to 
the goal; defensive tactics to a multitude of minor, wearisome, 
and expensive operations, . . . this would also mean a serious loss 
of prestige for England. . . . If we retreat the country will fall 
a victim to anarchy and destruction. The decisive battle with 


. 
1 Accounts and Papers, Egypt No. 14 (1885), no. 7. 
2 Ibid. No. 15 (1885), no. 13. 
3 Ibid. no. 7; No. 2 (1885), passim. 4 Ibid. No. 13 (1885), no. 26. 
5 Ibid. no. 40. ® Ibid. no. 52. 
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the Mahdi must be fought sooner or later. We can bring it on 
now and put an end to the danger once for all, or we can postpone 
the decisive battle for years. These will be years of tribulation 
for Egypt, a heavy burden on our military and financial resources, 
and even then we shall eventually have to fight the decisive battle.’ 

But in spite of all these cogent arguments London com- 
mitted itself to a policy of radical concession in the Sudan. 
Wolseley received definite instructions to carry out the retreat— 
the Sudan was to be left to its fate. A contributory factor to 
this decision was also Gladstone’s feeling that his days in office 
were numbered, and his wish to see the evacuation of Egypt 
carried out while he was still in power. In a conversation with 
Waddington, the French ambassador, he once more touched 
on the neutralization of Egypt. He, like Salisbury after him, 
envisaged the possibility of establishing the military power of 
the Sultan in Egypt, a course of action which would relieve 
England from a military point of view and would guarantee 
Egypt to a certain extent against the ambitions of foreign Powers 
—France in the first instance—without involving the fear of 
unpleasant surprises from the decadent power of Turkey. ‘ The 
Sultan can take over the maintenance and the defence of Egypt’s 
neutrality ’, said Gladstone to Waddington, ‘in the event of 
internal disorder or of external attack,—but without any lasting 
occupation of Egypt by Turkish troops.’ He complained of the 
difficulty of negotiations with the Sultan, but said that neverthe- 
less the English government hoped to reach an understanding 
with him. It was, he said, his earnest desire to be able to 
evacuate Egypt before the end of his term of office.1 On the 
same day Lord Hartington stated on behalf of the government 
in the house of commons, that the government had decided to 
evacuate the Sudan immediately and completely. A short time 
later Gladstone’s government resigned.? 

Thus the situation that confronted Lord Salisbury was some- 
what cleared ; the conservative premier followed Gladstone’s line 
of policy punctiliously. In one of his first conversations with the 
French ambassador he said : ‘ Your government is mistaken if it 
assumes that we wish to remain in Egypt indefinitely ; we are 


1 Documents Diplomatiques Francais, 1871-1914, ser. i, vol. vi. no. 24. Waddington 
to Freycinet, 11 May 1885. The very numerous French documents concerning the 
mission of Sir Henry Drummond-Wolff are derived from three publications: (1) 
Documents Diplomatiques, Affaires d’ Egypte, 1884-1893 (Paris, 1893). This oldest and 
very rich collection gives in three chapters 78 documents. (Abbreviation, Doc. Dipl. 
1893.) (2) Documents Diplomatiques Francais, 1871-1914 (Paris, 1930), ser. i, 
vol. vi. This volume of the new great publication contains 86 documents, which are 
to a great extent not identical with the records in Doc. Dipl. 1893. (Abbreviation, 
Doc. Dipl. vi.) (3) Documents Diplomatiques Francais, 1871-1914, ser. i, vol. vi. bis 
(Paris, 1938). Contains some interesting supplementary pieces. 

2 J. Morley, Life of Gladstone, iii. 71 ; Cocheris, op. cit. p. 328. 
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only looking for the means of withdrawing with honour ’.1 His 
sudden and unexpected decision to send Sir Henry Drummond- 
Wolff to Constantinople seems to indicate that he was determined 
—at least at this moment—to make far-reaching concessions in 
order to arrive at an understanding with the Porte over Egypt ; 
he seemed prepared to give his assent to a limitation of the 
period of occupation of Egypt which was desired by the Porte. 
Why was it Drummond-Wolff who was entrusted with this 
important and delicate mission ? 

First, Sir William White was only ambassador ad interim ; 
there was no permanent British ambassador in Constantinople, 
and it was of great urgency to fill this important appointment 
in a definite and satisfactory way. Salisbury had decided, when 
he entered office, to recall the British ambassador, Sir Edward 
Thornton, and to put Sir William White into his place. Thornton 
had already left Constantinople when suddenly the Porte began 
to raise objections to the new appointment, and its resistance 
could only be broken by nominating Drummond-Wolff as alter- 
native candidate, whose previous record in Balkan affairs made 
him to the Porte, perhaps, still more undesirable than Sir 
William White. The Austrian representative in Bucharest under- 
stood that the Turkish resistance to White’s appointment was 
due to Russian pressure : White was regarded as the most active 
British protagonist against Russian influence in the Balkans ; 
these were the reasons why he was only temporarily ambassador 
and why his definite appointment was delayed till January 1887.2 
So one of the minor considerations of Lord Salisbury in choosing 
Drummond-Wolff was certainly to put a little pressure on the 
Porte and to hasten the definite appointment of his ambassador. 

Drummond-Wolff, one of the leading lights of Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s ‘Fourth Party’, commended himself to Salisbury 
particularly owing to the attention which Salisbury, like Disraeli 
before him, had resolved to pay to Churchill’s party. As the 
son of a famous traveller, scientist, and enthusiast for religion, 
as a diplomat by profession, he won regard in the house of 
commons by his knowledge of foreign affairs, especially those of 
the Near East, with which he had become familiar in more than 
one special mission.* Skilled, cunning, and versatile, he seemed 


1 Doc. Dipl. vi. no. 342. Waddington to Freycinet, 3 November 1885; Cocheris, 
op. cit. p. 203; Ch. de Freycinet, La question d’ Egypte (Paris, 1905), p. 360; see, 
further, F. Waddington, ‘La France et l’Angleterre en Egypte’, Revue Politique 
(Paris, 1935). 

2 On White generally: H. 8S. Edwards, Sir William White (London, 1902); the 
biographical article by W. N. Medlicott in D.N.B. xxi. 84b; and W. N. Medlicott in 
Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, v. 58-9. 

* On the beginnings of Drummond-Wolff’s mission: E. M. von Radowitz, Auf- 
zeichnungen und Erinnerungen (Berlin, 1925), ii. 244; A. Meyendorff, Correspondance 
Diplomatique de M. de Staal (Paris, 1929), ii. no. 146; Marquess of Crewe, Lord 
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to Salisbury to be the right man to tread on the smooth and 
dangerous floor of Constantinople ; and now, with what instruc- 
tions did he send him on his journey ? 

Salisbury’s train of thought in his instructions moved in two 
directions. First he took up the attempts of Lord Granville— 
which have already been dealt with at sufficient length—to relieve 
the military and political difficulties of England in Egypt by 
persuading the Sultan to garrison certain parts of the Sudan, 
especially the Red Sea coast. ‘It is in the Sultan’s power to 
contribute materially to the establishment of settled order and 
good government in portions of that country, which have recently 
been subject to armed rebellion. . . . Military co-operation of the 
Sultan should be obtained in maintaining. order in some portions 
of the Egyptian territory which are no longer protected by the 
Egyptian troops... .’ If the Sultan denied his help, he would 
have no reason to complain, if it proved necessary to call in the 
support of other Powers.! 

This part of the instructions dealt with the internal situation of 
Egypt and the Sudan ; another portion treated of the ‘European’ 
and external aspects of the problem. If the trend of Salisbury’s 
foreign policy in these first years was towards the reduction of 
England’s heavy burden, the beginning would have to be made 
in Egypt. An agreement over the Egyptian question would per- 
ceptibly relieve the tension with France, which was gradually 
becoming intolerable ; it would also relieve England from the 
necessity of continually purchasing the support of Germany by 
fresh and costly concessions. 

In pursuance of Gladstone’s line of thought, he instructed 
Wolff to work towards the evacuation, with the proviso that 
England should be able to reserve to herself certain privileges, 
concerning the nature of which he gave no more precise intimation. 
“I should like a treaty right to occupy Alexandria when we 
pleased and a predominance in the control of the railways, and 
perhaps one or two other things, —but in the meantime it was 
necessary to wait and not to determine a precise date for the 
evacuation.2, On 22 August 1885 Drummond-Wolff arrived at 


Rosebery (London, 1931), i. 272; W. 8S. Churchill, Lord Randolph Churchill (London, 
1907), p. 108; S. Gwynn and G. M. Tuckwell, Life of Sir Charles Dilke (London, 1917), 
ii. 155; Baron Boris Nolde, L’Alliance Franco-Russe (Institut d’Etudes Slaves de 
l'Université de Paris. Collection Historique, vii, Paris, 1936), p. 354; Lady Gwendolen 
Cecil, Life of Lord Salisbury, iii. 234-7. On Lord Randolph Churchill’s influence 
respecting Drummond-Wolff’s appointment, British Museum Add. MS. 38939 
(Layard Correspondence), Sir A. H. Layard to Lord Duncannon, 19 July 1885: ‘I 
suppose he, Lord Salisbury, was acting under Churchill’s influence ’. 

1 Accounts and Papers, Egypt No. 1 (1886), no. 1, Lord Salisbury to Sir Henry 
Drummond-Wolff, 7 August 1885. 

2 Cecil, Salisbury, iii. 235, telegram to Drummond-Wolff, 13 August 1885, and 
Lord Salisbury to Sir A. Paget, 18 August 1885. 
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Constantinople, in the midst of a flood of rumours, of anxiety 
and nervous tension. It was with mixed feelings that the British 
ambassador, Sir William White, awaited his fellow-countryman, 
—‘a very busy man, but not clear-headed or practical’, he said 
of him.? The Turks awaited the English envoy in some panic: 
England was going to set up a protectorate in Cairo, so it was 
rumoured, and was attempting to obtain the consent of the 
Porte ; this rumour was even taken up and circulated by the 
Agence Havas until Lord Salisbury denied emphatically all such 
intentions. At the ‘ Palais’, the Sultan’s court, rumours were 
circulated that the refusal of the Sultan to agree to the English 
proposals would cost him his throne.t Only the Turkish am- 
bassador in London, Musurus Pasha, remained cool and sceptical. 
Drummond-Wolff’s negotiations, he thought, were only for the 
purpose ‘de nous faire les gardiens du Soudan et les protecteurs 
de la frontiére égyptienne ’.® 

In St. Petersburg, too, the British mission aroused as much 
interest as in the other capitals of Europe. A connexion was 
traced with the Afghan problem. It was feared that if England 
should succeed in Constantinople the Afghan problem would 
break out again in an acute form.6 The main interest was 
naturally aroused in Paris. Freycinet tried to rectify his original 
catastrophic error of having left the field in Egypt to the English 
by once more driving them out again.? Hence his urgent desire 
that England should treat with him about the Egyptian question, 
and not with Turkey or with any other Power. Again and again 
he attacked Lord Lyons, the British ambassador, on the subject 
of Egypt ; again and again he demanded that the negotiations 


1W. St. A. Egyptische Frage. Faszikel xxxi. 34, July-December 1885. 

2 Ibid. Bujukdere, Calice to Kalnoky, 8 August 1885; British Museum Add. 
MS. 38939 (Layard Correspondence), Layard to Duncannon, 5 July 1885: ‘I think 
it is a very great mistake to send Wolff to Egypt. He has neither principle nor 
capacity to deal with this formidable question, nor do his antecedents qualify him for 
the mission... .’ ‘ Wolff is an unprincipled intriguer and Salisbury appears to have 
made a serious mistake in appointing him to Egypt.’ 

3 Doc. Dipl. vi, no. 54, M. de Ring, Paris, to Freycinet, 24 August 1885. 

4 Ibid. no. 55, Therapia, Noailles to Freycinet, 24 August 1885. 

5 Ibid. no. 49, Waddington to Freycinet, 13 August 1885. 

6 Ibid. no. 55, Ternaux-Compans to Freycinet, 18 August 1885. The normal 
Russian reaction towards the Egyptian question was, that Russia had no first-rate 
interest in Egypt and, like Germany, had no objections if England became deeply 
entangled in Egyptian difficulties. Giers’ instruction to Staal on his appointment as 
ambassador, June 1884, in A. Meyendorff’s ‘ Russo-British Relations in the ’Eighties’, 
Slavonic Review, iii. (This instruction also printed in Staal, Corresp. i. 25 ff.) ‘Il ne 
semble pas contraire & nos interets de voir l"Egypte détourner l’attention de Il’ Angleterre 
des Détroits et du chemin de fer de l’Euphrate ot son activité nous serait plus 
nuisible.’ 

7 Lord Newton, Lord Lyons (London, 1913), ii. 377-8. Freycinet is quite conscious 
of the impasse into which he has brought French interests in Egypt; he is not at all 
keen on the issue of Blue Books, which would reveal his responsibilities ; H. Temperley 
and L, M. Penson, A Century of British Blue Books (Cambridge, 1938), p. 296. 
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should be carried out through him and, if possible, finally settled 
with him, independently of Turkey. 

In Wolff’s negotiations, which proceeded but slowly and with 
considerable interruptions, a problem had to be solved almost as 
difficult as squaring the circle: namely to bring into harmony 
the sovereignty of the Sultan, the English occupation of Egypt, 
and the rights of the Powers.1_ Soon it was obvious to Sir Henry 
that one of his first duties, to achieve the sending of Turkish 
troops to the Sudan, could not be executed. His duties were not 
lightened by the continuing deterioration of the situation in 
Egypt. As a result of an energetic démarche from the British 
agent, Mr. Egerton, to the Khedive the ‘ Assemblée Generale ’ 
was unexpectedly dissolved. This assembly of notables, which 
had been in existence for several years, had made itself unpopular 
with the English by its attitude of opposition, by its evident 
resistance to English tendencies, but particularly by its criticism 
of the irrigation plan of Scott-Moncrieff.2_ Naturally the dissolu- 
tion of this chamber of notables aroused great annoyance among 
nationalist and anti-English circles in Egypt. 

In the meantime Wolff had prepared a mémoire (9 September 
1885) in which he set out his provisional ideas for the solution 
of the Egyptian problem. In it he proposed: firstly, that an 
Ottoman high commissioner should go to Egypt to discuss with 
the Khedive and the English representatives the best means of 
pacifying the Sudan; secondly, that steps should be taken to 
reorganize the Egyptian army, and that the Sultan should for 
this purpose sanction recruiting among the population of his 
empire; thirdly, that the civil administration should be re- 
organized ; and lastly, that a report should be prepared as a 
basis for a future convention for settling the evacuation of Egypt 
by the British occupying army.® As a result of this mémoire a 
‘Convention Préliminaire ’’ was then concluded on 24 October 
1885 which settled that a Turkish and an English high commis- 
sioner should be sent to Egypt. Of particular importance was 
article VI of the convention: ‘So soon as the two high commis- 
sioners shall have established that the security of the frontiers 
and the good working and stability of the Egyptian government 
are assured they shall present a report to their respective govern- 
ments who will consult as to the conclusion of a convention regu- 
lating the withdrawal of the British troops in a convenient 

1'W. St. A. Bujukdere, Gsiller to Kalnoky, 14 September 1885. 

2 Ibid. Cairo, Gsiller to Kalnoky, 14 September 1885. 
3 bid. Bujukdere, Calice to Kalnoky, 19 September 1885. 

4 Text of the convention in State Papers, 76, 442; Doc. Dipl. 1893, no. 4; Accounts 
and Papers, Egypt No. 1 (1886), no. 62, and enclosure to no. 65; W. St. A. Constanti- 
nople, 28 October 1885; Freycinet, op. cit. p. 357; Doc. Dipl. vi. no. 101, Noailles to 


Freycinet, 20 October 1885 ; Drummond-Wolff, Rambling Recollections (London, 1908), 
ii, 284-8. 
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period’. Further on it was stated that the convention must be 
approved by all Powers, and this was at first believed in London 
not to be impossible, for France, the Power mainly concerned, 
took up a friendly attitude ; as Freycinet wrote to Noailles, the 
convention did not contradict French interests, and the French 
government could look forward to Wolff’s negotiations in Cairo 
without undue apprehension.’ Highly satisfied with his success, 
Wolff hastened to Cairo, where on 31 October his ceremonial 
reception took place in the Abdin Palace. In his speech of reply 
he gave emphatic expression to a confirmation of British rule in 
Egypt.’ 

Muktar Pasha was appointed as the Turkish high commissioner, 
and arrived in Cairo on 28 December. The first conference 
between the Khedive and the two high commissioners took place 
on 9 January 1886. In the forefront of the discussion stood the 
problem of the Sudan. Muktar Pasha, an old Turkish war-hero 
and martinet, declared the British policy of abandoning and 
evacuating the Sudan to be inexcusable ;* the only remedy was 
co-operation between the Turkish and the Egyptian troops, who 
would first of all have to be reorganized. On 20 February 
Muktar submitted a mémoire in which he declared himself in 
favour of the reconquest of Dongola.’ He proved the strategic 
necessity of this offensive, since Dongola constituted the only 
barrier between Egypt and the Mahdists. These proposals of 
Muktar and his ideas of army reform, which would have greatly 
reduced the British position in the army, were not palatable to 
them, and they felt greatly relieved when the sudden fall of 
Salisbury’s administration put an abrupt end to the Cairo nego- 
tiations. On the other side, the news of Salisbury’s resignation 
made a deep and unfavourable impression in Cairo; after all 
these negotiations it was felt that once more an uncertain future 
had to be faced.® 

There followed a liberal government under Gladstone which, 
however, was only blessed with a short life.? It was too transitory 
to have any influence on the course of the negotiations. Lord 
Rosebery, its foreign minister, only instructed Wolff to take a 


1 Doc. Dipl. 1893, no. 2, Freycinet to Noailles, 29 October 1885. 

2W. St. A. Cairo, Gsiller to Kalnoky, 2 November 1885 ; Wolff’s speech in Journal 
Officiel, 31 October 1885. 

3 Doc. Dipl. 1893, no. 3; W. St. A. Cairo, Gsiller to Kalnoky, 9 November 1885 ; 
W. St. A. Constantinople, Calice to Kalnoky, 8 and 23 December 1885; ibid. 
Cairo, Gsiller to Kalnoky, 28 December 1885; Wolff, Recollections, ii. 298. 

* Doc. Dipl. 1893, no. 8, Cairo, D’Aunay to Freycinet, 18 January 1886. 

5 W. St. A. Constantinople, Calice to Kalnoky, 28 February 1886. Muktar’s plan 
for the reorganization of the Egyptian army in Doc. Dipl. 1893, no. 10, D’Aunay to 
Freycinet, 1 February 1886; ibid. no. 12, 4 February 1886. 

® W. St. A. Cairo, Gsiller to Kalnoky, 1 February 1886. 

7 Ibid. London, Luetzow to Kalnoky, 15 February 1886. 
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firm stand with Muktar if necessary,! although Muktar was not 
regarded as too dangerous an opponent, for, it was alleged, since 
his arrival in Cairo he had only received two telegrams from the 
Sultan, both of which dealt with the supply of delicacies for the 
Imperial table.2 He experienced strong opposition from the 
Egyptian prime minister, Nubar Pasha, who was only a puppet 
in the hands of the formidable Sir Evelyn Baring, and held that 
since Egypt was not in a position to live her own life she must put 
herself under the protection of one Power or another.* Muktar 
complained about him and about the English in dispatches to 
Constantinople: he believed that Nubar received instructions 
from London which were to secure the British supremacy and 
completely eliminate the Turkish high commissioner. ‘Ma 
mission devient inutile, nulle et non avenue. Wolff devient une 
sorte de gouverneur de l’Egypte.’* Not only the resistance of the 
dit minorum gentiwm like Wolff and Nubar condemned Muktar’s 
activities to failure; behind them stood the great proconsul, 
Sir Evelyn Baring, who was opposed to these negotiations 
with bitter hostility. Baring entertained no doubt that Wolff’s 
mission was futile and senseless.» In the convention of 24 
October 1885 he could see nothing but ‘euphemisms and pic- 
turesque conventionalities ’,6 and his judgement on the negotia- 
tions of Cairo he delivered in this way: ‘It was perhaps rather 
a bold flight of the official imagination to indulge in the hope that 
any possible steps taken by the two commissioners would assure 
‘the good working and stability of the Egyptian government ”’. 
The good working and stability of that government’, he con- 
cluded grimly, ‘ are still assured by the presence of the garrison 
whose speedy withdrawal from Egypt formed the main subject 
of the discussions.’ 7 

In London Gladstone tried to calm the French, who were 
highly irritated by the evident breakdown of the negotiations ; 
he let Freycinet know through Waddington that his government 
definitely repudiated the idea of reoccupation of Dongola, and 


1 Crewe, Lord Rosebery, i. 273. 2 Ibid. i. 296. 

3 Staal, Correspondance, no. 29; Sir James Rennell Rodd, Social and Diplomatic 
Memories, 2nd ser. 1894-1901 (London, 1923), pp. 31 ff.; A. Holynski, Nubar 
Pasha devant V histoire (Paris, 1886). : 

4 Doc. Dipl. vi. no. 348, Montebello to Freycinet, 11 November 1886. Muktar’s 
complaints on Wolff’s ‘ sabotage ’, in Doc. Dipl. 1893, no. 17, D’Aunay to Freycinet, 
18 April 1886 ; ibid. no. 19, D’Aunay to Freycinet, 30 April 1886; Wolff’s rejection 
of Muktar’s reform proposals, ibid. no. 26, Comte Horric de Beaucaire to Freycinet, 
2 August 1886. 

5 Karl of Cromer, Modern Egypt (London, 1908), ii. 372-81. 

® Cromer, op. cit. ii. 376. 

7 Ibid. See also Lord Wolseley’s criticism on the mission, British Museum Add. 
MS. 38939 (Layard Correspondence), Layard to Duncannon, 19 July 1885: ‘. . . He 
(Wolseley) condemned Wolff’s appointment very strongly . . . Wolff, a man without 
principle and with very ordinary capacity . . . Salisbury’s serious blunder.’ 
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that the limit of the English occupation would be provisionally 
fixed at Assuan. The aged premier showed little enthusiasm for 
the mission of Muktar and Wolff. ‘The only advantage is that 
we have in Egypt a stout Turkish official of whom we can only 
be rid with difficulty.’1 He pursued deliberately his policy of 
gradually reducing British commitments in Egypt. Wolff was 
instructed to aim at the reduction of the army of occupation and 
the withdrawal of the British troops as far as Assuan and of the 
Egyptian troops to Wady-Halfa. Six English regiments were to 
leave Egypt as soon as possible ; the British army of occupation 
was to be reduced to half its establishment, a proposal which 
aroused great resentment in the military circles of Cairo.* 

This policy of withdrawal from Egypt was terminated by the 
fall of the liberal government on 9 June 1886. Salisbury, who 
returned to office, had to face the dilemma, whether to continue 
or to break off these negotiations which promised so little and 
dragged on so hopelessly. In the forefront of his troubles in the 
foreign field stood France, concerning whose ‘ aggressiveness ’ in 
Egypt, Morocco, Somaliland, New Hebrides, and Newfoundland 
he complained incessantly. ‘It is very difficult to prevent one- 
self from wishing for another Franco-German war to put a stop 
to this incessant vexation.’ * 

Lord Salisbury felt that the French tormented his life. ‘They 
are the most unreasonable people I have ever heard or dreamt of.’ 4 
But it was particularly in Egypt that he found French hostility 
troublesome, since England, in order to be able to hold her own 
in Egypt, needed German support, and was thus exposed to 
Bismarck’s claim to ‘ reciprocity ’ or his ‘ blackmail ’, as Salisbury 
used to call it in his darker hours.5 Added to this was his concern 
lest he should throw an aggrieved Turkey into the arms of Russia. 
Crispi’s demands for an English alliance, his own deep-rooted 
opposition to continental entanglements, the French endeavours 
to win Bismarck’s favour—all these problems brought him back 
more and more to the conclusion that he must improve relations 
with France, and for this a beginning had to be made in Egypt. 
So it is quite credible that he was ‘ actively anxious for the ter- 
mination of British occupation in Egypt ’,® even if these ten- 
dencies were somewhat paralysed by the inconsistency of his 
policy 7 and the rapid rising of imperialistic currents in the 
country. Accordingly, he was determined to go on with the 

1 Doc. Dipl. vi. no. 210, Waddington to Freycinet, 15 March 1886. 

2 Ibid. ; Cromer, op. cit. ii. 380. 

3 W. St. A. Cairo, Gsiller to Kalnoky, 20 March 1886 ; Wolff, op. cit. ii. 303 ; Cecil, 
Salisbury, iv. 30, and ch. ii, ‘ The Wolff Convention ’. 

* Cecil, Salisbury, iv. 34. 5 Ibid. iv. 38. 6 Tbid. 

? On the ‘inconsistency of Salisbury’s policy ’, see L. M. Penson, ‘ The Principles 


and Methods of Lord Salisbury’s Foreign Policy’, Cambridge Historical Journal, v. 
87 ff. 
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negotiations even if he declined to bind himself by fixing a date 
for evacuation.!_ Salisbury became confirmed in his conciliatory 
attitude by the diplomatic offensive of France in autumn 1886. 
Freycinet, who was absolutely determined to make the life of 
the English in Egypt not worth living, sent Herbette, one of his 
ablest men, to Berlin, and he proposed to Herbert Bismarck that 
France should come to a lasting understanding with Germany, 
and that with a view to an entente of this nature Prince Bismarck 
should show himself helpful by driving the English out of Egypt 
—proposals which Bismarck summarily dismissed when Herbette 
repeated them in November.” Freycinet did not limit his efforts 
to Berlin ; it came to his ears that Wolff toyed with the idea of 
a conditional evacuation. He eagerly grasped it and submitted 
it to London,? and Waddington pressed Lord Iddesleigh to make 
proposals to France respecting ‘evacuation before long’.* At 
the same time Comte D’Aunay tried to win over Lord Randolph 
Churchill, but the latter refused definitely any concession to the 
French wish to fix a date for the evacuation. D’Aunay explained 
the value Freycinet would attach to any success in this question ; 
when all this was of no avail he resorted to entreaties and said 
repeatedly that any date, however distant, would be satisfactory 
to Freycinet. Similarly, Freycinet proposed to Lord Lyons 
that England should fix the date of evacuation at her own con- 
venience.® 

The main effort of the French diplomacy was, of course, 
reserved for Waddington in his conversations with Lord Salisbury. 
He pressed in the first instance for the fixing of a date for the 
evacuation.” He warned Salisbury that if England wanted to 
reach a definite result, she could not overlook France either in 
Egypt or in Constantinople ; he explained that Freycinet was 
prepared for any negotiations regarding Egyptian reforms, but 
that such an accord could not come into effect before the with- 
drawal of the British forces from Egypt.§ Salisbury was con- 
fronted with an ever-rising pressure with the aim to force him out 
of Egypt. Freycinet had even discussed it with the other Powers 
and found Russia and Turkey willing to support him, Germany 

1 W. St. A. London, Karolyi to Kalnoky, 10 November 1886. 

2 Doc. Dipl. vi. no. 334, Herbette to Freycinet, 26 October 1886; ibid. no. 336, 
Herbette to Freycinet, 27 October 1886; Grosse Politik, vi. nos. 137-52; Fuller, 
op. cit. p. 100; Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy, iii. 245. 

3 Doc. Dipl. 1893, no. 37, Freycinet to D’Aubigny, 12 October 1886. 

4 Ibid. no. 39, Waddington to Freycinet, 1 November 1886 ; ibid. no.41, Waddington 
to Freycinet, 3 November 1886. 

5 Grosse Politik, iv. no. 804, Hatzfeldt to H. Bismarck, 26 October 1886; W. S. 


Churchill, Life of Lord Randolph Churchill, pp. 172-4. 

® Accounts and Papers, Egypt No. 7 (1887), Lord Lyons to Lord Iddesleigh, 
9 November 1886. 

7 Doc. Dipl. vi. no. 358, Waddington to Freycinet, 23 November 1886. 

8 Ibid. no. 351, Waddington to Freycinet, 14 November 1886. 
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and Austria non-committal, Italy in opposition. On 7 November 
1886 the Gambettist organ République Francaise had published 
a complete account of these informal negotiations. The question 
was thus put squarely and publicly before the British government, 
and Salisbury was obliged to deliver a firm reply. He did so at 
the Lord Mayor’s banquet on 9 November, stating that no date 
could possibly be set for the evacuation, which was to be deter- 
mined by accomplishment within the country and not by pressure 
from outside Powers. 

Salisbury had, however, promised in these days to negotiate 
directly with the French ;! Freycinet, elated by this friendly 
advance, promised in his turn that he would do everything in 
his power to support the British effort in Constantinople. But, 
pressed by a strong parliamentary opposition, which soon led to 
his downfall, he needed something tangible to show his people at 
home, as a token of Salisbury’s sincerity ; so he pressed for the 
fixation of the earliest possible date of evacuation ‘plus tét 
possible et méme tout de suite’. His urgent desire for a success, 
however trivial, brought him to conceive the notion of facilitating 
the conclusion of an agreement by fixing a date, however far 
distant ; but until this date of evacuation was fixed he could not 
lend his support to the British government. Salisbury should 
fix this date, he insisted, according to his own choice. He even 
went so far as to declare that he would raise no objection if the 
English stipulated for the right to reoccupy Egypt if necessary. 
Salisbury should oblige him by the speedy fixation of an early 
evacuation date, and then he would show his accommodating 
spirit by granting a long period within which reoccupation would 
be possible. Then it would be also easy to talk about all other 
questions which stood between England and France. ‘ L’Egypte 
est la seule question qui nous divise.’ ? 

The impatience with which Freycinet pressed and entreated 
Salisbury proved justified : one month later, in December 1886, 
he had to resign.? His successor was Floquet of the Gauche 
Radicale, whose position was untenable since he had incurred the 
Russian wrath. (When Alexander II during his visit to Paris in 
1867 visited the Palais de Justice, Floquet had given vent to his 
feelings of an ‘old Jacobin’ by shouting: ‘ Vive la Pologne ! ’) 
He was obliged to retire hastily, and was succeeded as minister 
for foreign affairs by Flourens, a brother of a famous Communard 
who fell in 1871, but a man who knew how to appease Russian 
misgivings by his ardent advocacy of the Russian alliance. 

1 Doc. Dipl. 1893, no. 41, Waddington to Freycinet, 3 November 1886. 

® Ibid. no. 43, Freycinet to Waddington, 8 November 1886. 

® Ch. de Freycinet, La question d’ Egypte ; Grosse Politik, iv and vi; Doc. Dipl. vi; 


Bourgeois et Pagés, Les responsabilités de la grande guerre , 2nd ed. (Paris, 1922) p. 212; 
Newton, Lord Lyons, p. 518; Waldersee, Denkwuerdigkeiten, i. 282 ff. 
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At the turn of the year 1886 to 1887 Lord Salisbury felt 
the Egyptian question to be an intolerable barrier to England’s 
policy in the whole world. On the other hand, the French efforts 
convinced him that by fixing a date of evacuation, however 
distant, he could overcome the resistance of France in Egypt. 
‘Only name a date ’, Herbette entreated his British colleague in 
Berlin, Sir E. Malet, ‘and the corvée shall be abolished, the 
capitulation reformed, the press laws passed and powers of re- 
entry in certain contingencies secured.’ ! 

In these circumstances Salisbury decided in January 1887 
to send Wolff on a fresh mission to Constantinople.2_ When Sir 
Henry took his leave of the French ambassador in London, he 
explained that his government expected a more promising result 
from direct negotiations with the Porte than from complicated 
talks with an envoy in Cairo.* Salisbury wrote, in his new in- 
structions to Wolff, ‘The Sultan is pressing the government of 
Great Britain to name a date for the evacuation of Egypt, and 
in that demand he is avowedly encouraged by one, or perhaps 
two, of the European Powers. H.M. government have every 
desire to give him satisfaction upon this point ; but they cannot 
fix even a distant date for evacuation, until they are able to make 
provision for securing beyond that date the external and internal 
peace of Egypt.’ He pointed to the dangers of the Egyptian 
situation. As a security against them, a sufficient number of 
British officers must remain in the Egyptian army ; moreover, if 
England was to leave the country spontaneously and voluntarily 
she must reserve certain treaty rights of intervention, in case the 
internal peace or the security of the country were ever seriously 
threatened.4 It was reported confidentially from the foreign 
office that England would expect the greatest possible extent for 
the ‘ période de transition ’—the period to which British occupa- 
tion should be limited. Seven to ten years were mentioned. 
Consideration was also given in the same quarters to stipulating 
an extension of the ‘ période de transition ’ in the form of the right 
of reoccupation. ‘It was desired to make the threat of reoccupa- 
tion hang over Egypt as a permanent sword of Damocles.’ 5 

Wolff, having arrived at Constantinople, reconnoitred at first 
the difficult terrain round him ; the fixation of a date, he explained, 
could only take place after the Porte and the Powers had reached 

1 Cecil, Salisbury, iv. 38; Wolff, op. cit. ii. 315; Queen Victoria, Letters, 3rd ser. 
i. 272; Nolde, op. cit. pp. 350 ff., 362. 

2 Cocheris, op. cit. pp. 217-18; Freycinet, op. cit. p. 367; Nolde, op. cit. pp. 
rags Dipl. 1893, no. 51, Waddington to Flourens, 14 January 1887. 

4 Accounts and Papers, Egypt No. 7 (1887), no. 14, instruction to Sir Henry 
Drummond-Wolff of 15 January 1887; W. St. A. Cairo, Gsiller to Kalnoky, 18 


January 1887; Lord Newton, Lord Lyons, ii. 387. 
5 'W. St. A. London, Karolyi to Kalnoky, 19 January 1887. 
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agreement on the following points: neutralization of Egypt; a 
sufficient number of British officers to remain with the Egyptian 
army ; treaty rights of reoccupation in case of internal disorders 
or attack from outside.t According to reports of the Austrian 
ambassador in London, Count Karolyi, the prime minister 
warmed more and more to the idea of the neutralization of 
Egypt. To Karolyi such a solution seemed all the more probable 
since the neutralization of Egypt had already been broached with 
the addition ‘a linstar de la Belgique’ in the understanding 
worked out by Waddington and Granville in 1884, which came to 
naught owing to the collapse of the Egyptian Finance Conference. 
Karolyi thought that Salisbury, by taking up this idea of the 
liberal minister, would knock the bottom out of any substantial 
opposition in parliament.? Greater opposition was to be expected 
from Paris where the new English schemes were judged very 
critically by Flourens. The foreign minister could not understand 
what the English meant by ‘ neutralization ’, when they reserved 
the right to occupy Egypt with their troops at their own will.® 
Wolff, however, was optimistic, and in a mood fitting to his 
easygoing temperament. According to him, the Porte was only 
willing to concede a short period of time for evacuation, but 
though England could not agree to this, it was a matter that 
could be discussed. The Porte continued to oppose the idea of 
neutralization, but he hoped to be able to convince the Turks 
that it would be in their own interest. The Porte would not 
agree that English officers should remain after the evacuation ; 
but in all these differences the sanguine Wolff saw possibilities of 
discussion and understanding. He took more seriously the sharp 
rebuff which he received from Nelidov, the Russian ambassador, 
and awaited the imminent arrival of Count Montebello, the 
French ambassador, with some apprehension. He had to bring 
himself to realize that the Franco-Russian counter-activity would 
make itself felt now, and he awaited disturbances from that 
quarter.® 


1 Doc. Dipl. 1893, no. 52, Imbert to Flourens, 10 February 1887; for the Turkish 
reaction, see W. St. A. Constantinople, Calice to Kalnoky, 8 and 12 February 1887 ; 
Wolff’s memorandum, where he expounds these ideas, Doc. Dipl. 1893, no. 53, Imbert 
to Flourens, 4 March 1887. 

2W. St. A. London, Karolyi to Kalnoky, 16 February 1887. 

3 Ibid. Paris, Hoyos to Kalnoky, 17 February 1887; for Flourens’ policy, see 
Comte de Chaudordy, La France en 1889 (Paris, 1889), which sheds a little light on the 
negotiations with England, 1887, in which Chaudordy acted as unofficial agent of 
Flourens. 

4'W. St. A. Constantinople, Calice to Kalnoky, 12 February 1887; on Wolff’s 
optimism, see Radowitz, Aufzeichnungen, ii. 266. 

5 W. St. A. Constantinople, Calice to Kalnoky, 26 March 1887; Nelidov’s memoirs 
in Revue Des Deux Mondes, 1915; on Nelidov as an early and staunch supporter of 
a Franco-Russian alliance and of joint action in the affairs of the Near East, see 
W. L. Langer, Diplomacy of Imperialism (New York, 1936), i. 21. 
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After lengthy deliberations among themselves the Turkish 
government produced their counter-proposals: British troops 
should be withdrawn from Egypt within eighteen months, the 
British officers in the Egyptian army one year later, and the 
British right of reoccupation should only hold good in the event 
of a foreign invasion.1 The Turkish proposals were not un- 
favourable to England; they betokened the willingness of the 
Porte to go a long way to meet English wishes, and can be ex- 
plained by the Turkish desire not to sacrifice the goodwill of 
England in the Bulgarian negotiations which were proceeding 
simultaneously. Therefore, when Montebello arrived at Con- 
stantinople, he found it no easy task to obtain a hearing for the 
voice of France in the face of these Turkish tendencies. Wolff, 
so it was said, was already empowered to give his consent, but 
for tactical reasons he saw fit to raise difficulties concerning the 
duration and means of carrying out the evacuation. The Porte 
still stood out against neutralization, feeling, as Lord Salisbury 
said in private, that neutralization was only ‘a pretty word, no 
real meaning ’.2 But, influenced by Wolff’s astute presentation 
of the case, the Turks slowly came to the conclusion that there 
was more to be lost than gained by resisting. As for the English 
right of reoccupation, the Turks had already gone so far as to 
consent to common action by Turkey and England.* In general, 
the conviction prevailed, according to the Austrian ambassador 
Baron Calice, that the inventive Wolff would succeed in making 
the understanding palatable to the Porte. But in spite of Wolff’s 
progress impatience was shown in London and Salisbury threatened 
to break off the negotiations. 

At the same time the German ambassador in Constantinople, 
Herr von Radowitz, on instructions from Bismarck, used all his 
influence in the ‘ Palais ’ to carry the negotiations further. Like 
Salisbury, Radowitz, too, considered Wolff’s optimism to be 
unfounded, and feared Russian ‘intrigues’; also Sir William 
White believed that finally neither Salisbury nor the Sultan 
would commit themselves to such far-reaching concessions as 
Wolff hoped.5 Bismarck repeatedly instructed Radowitz to 
support Wolff, and intimated to him confidentially that it would 


1 Accounts and Papers, Egypt No. 7 (1887), no. 61; text of Turkish counter-pro- 
posals in enclosure to no. 68; Doc. Dipl. 1893, no. 54, Imbert to Flourens, 12 March 
1887 ; compare the Turkish proposals, as they appear here, with the Turkish proposals 
a short time later, ibid. no. 55. 

2 Cecil, Salisbury, iii. 214. 

3 Doc. Dipl. 1893, no. 55, Montebello to Flourens, 13 April 1887. 

‘'W. St. A. Constantinople, Calice to Kalnoky, 9 April 1887. 

5 Ibid. 30 April 1887; Radowitz, op. cit. ii. 260 and 266; Wolff, op. cit. ii. 28 ; 
Grosse Politik, iv. no. 808, Bismarck to Radowitz, 2 March 1887; Cromer, op. cit. ii. 
352; on the ‘situation préponderante de Radowitz a Constantinople ’, Doc. Dipl. 
vi. no. 191, Hanotaux to Freycinet, 17 February 1886. 
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be desirable for him to find a neutral sphere in which contact 
with England could be worked out in face of the increasingly 
dubious attitude of Russia and of Katkov’s wild agitation. In 
the same way Calice, acting on instructions from the Austrian 
foreign minister, Count Kalnoky, sided with Wolff.2, Bismarck’s 
efforts to clear the atmosphere between Germany and England 
did not meet with a very favourable reception from Salisbury ; 
much as he appreciated the support of Radowitz, he realized that 
Bismarck’s endeavours to continue the British occupation in 
Egypt were above all else directed to driving a permanent wedge 
between England and France.* ‘ But when he (Bismarck) wants 
us, as he evidently does, to quarrel with France downright over 
Egypt, I think he is driving too hard a bargain. . . . His policy 
in a humbler walk of life would be called chantage. . . . I heartily 
wish we had never gone to Egypt. Had we not done so, we 
could snap our fingers at the whole world.’* As a typical 
example of these Bismarckian methods, which aroused Salisbury’s 
wrath, we may regard his exploitation of local German-English 
differences in Zanzibar: Radowitz was suddenly instructed to 
abstain from any advancement of the Anglo-Turkish negotiations 
till further notice ; he even threatened Wolff with a definitely 
hostile attitude on the part of Germany, if the conflict were not 
quickly settled. And Salisbury, even if he grumbled and 
reproached Bismarck with ‘ blackmail’, had to give in quickly 
in order not to throw over the very valuable help of Radowitz. 
In spite of England’s energetic pressure, and in spite of the 
German support, the negotiations dragged on endlessly. By the 
middle of May, according to Salisbury’s communications to 
Karolyi, the situation was approximately as follows.* As to the 
dispute over the date of evacuation, an agreement had been 
reached whereby the British troops would evacuate Egypt in 
three years and the British officers would remain two further 
years with the Egyptian army; with regard to the right of re- 
occupation, in addition to an understanding with the Porte, the 
consent of the other Powers seemed to be necessary, and by this 
Salisbury meant the Mediterranean Powers and _ particularly 
France. He found the chief difficulty to be that France would 
only agree to a very limited duration respecting the British right 
of re-entry which England could not concede. Salisbury ad- 
mitted, with a sigh, that Wolff’s difficulties were still very great, 
—especially, in his view, because of the irregular position of 


1 Radowitz, ii. 266. 

2'W. St. A. Constantinople, Calice to Kalnoky, 2 May 1887. 

3M. Kleine, Deutschland und die egyptische Frage (Greifswald, 1927), passim. 
4 Cecil, Salisbury, iv. 41. 

5'W. St. A. Constantinople, Calice to Kalnoky, 7 May 1887. 

* Ibid. London, Karolyi to Kalnoky, 14 May 1887; Cromer, op. cit. ii. 46. 
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England in Egypt. ‘It is like the difficulty a man has in getting 
credit from the neighbouring tradesmen when he is only staying 
at an hotel.’! When, towards the end of May, it seemed that 
the convention was in its final stages, new difficulties appeared 
at the eleventh hour, since the Porte suddenly wished to make 
textual modifications of a not insignificant nature. But Wolff 
refused categorically, and declared that he could not wait an hour 
longer ; he had to leave in a day or two, with or without the 
convention. A warship was waiting in Besika Bay to take him 
to Egypt. Owing to this determined attitude, the convention 
was now signed on 22 May 1887.? 

The convention established that the Imperial Ottoman 
firmans which settled the relation between Egypt and the sovereign 
Power should continue to remain in force, in the same way as 
the regulations of the firmans which defined the territory of 
Egypt ; then it was stated that the Powers should recognize the 
neutrality of the Suez Canal and the free passage in war and peace ; 
then came the important articles IV and V regulating England’s 
position in Egypt. Of particular interest were article IV, which 
conferred upon England a ‘ droit de surveillance ’ which should 
maintain the necessary military strength to keep order, and article 
V, in which it was stated that England should withdraw her 
troops after three years, but with the provision that in the event 
of external or internal danger the English troops would not with- 
draw until the danger had been terminated. After the with- 
drawal of the troops Egypt would be neutralized and the Powers 
would be invited to guarantee the Egyptian territory. In addition 
to England’s right of reoccupation, mention was made of a similar 
right of the Porte, but this was by the nature of things only 
academic. On the cessation of danger the Turkish as well as the 
English troops would have to be withdrawn. An annexe was 
enclosed containing minor instructions respecting the accom- 
plishment of the convention ; both documents should be sub- 
mitted to the Mediterranean Powers whose consent should be 
applied for ; it was, of course, France whose consent was felt to 
be indispensable. 

It was particularly the elastic wording of the sentence which 
dealt with the withdrawal of English troops that, apart from 
other reasons, aroused such enormous opposition from the 
Franco-Russian side. That he did not foresee this opposition is 
telling evidence of Wolff’s almost incredible optimism. Nobody 


1H. 8. Edwards, Sir William White, p. 229. 

2'W. St. A. Constantinople, Calice to Kalnoky, 21 and 23 May 1887; Cocheris, 
op. cit. pp. 217-27; Fuller, op. cit. pp. 198-200 ; Radowitz, op. cit. ii. 267; Wolff, 
op. cit. p. 313; Doc. Dipl. vi. no. 534, Montebello to Flourens, 29 May 1887; Doc. 
Dipl. 1893, no. 61; Wolff’s final report is in Accounts and Papers, Egypt No. 7 (1887), 
no. 92, 26 May 1887. For the text of the convention, see ibid. enclosure to no. 88. 

5’ W. St. A. Constantinople, Calice to Kalnoky, 31 May 1887. 
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on the English side seemed to doubt that the ratification would 
now follow soon. Wolff felt so confident, that now that the 
signal for attack had been given on the Franco-Russian side, he 
refused to believe it and was quite taken by surprise... The 
English party in Constantinople, with Wolff at their head, did 
not at first understand the bitterness with which Nelidov took 
up the campaign against the ratification of the convention after 
his first surprise at its signature. As Radowitz had reason to 
believe, Nelidov, who considered himself Giers’ successor, had 
undertaken to his government, on the basis of assurances from 
his satellite, Riza Pasha, to secure by his influence at the ‘ Palais ’ 
that the convention should be communicated to the Powers 
before it was signed. These were personal motives ; but Nelidov 
had also objective ones. He felt that Russian interests were 
being prejudiced and thrust aside, inasmuch as only the non- 
acceptance of the convention on the part of a Mediterranean 
Power would render it ineffective. By this convention Russia 
would lose the possibility of making Egypt a pawn to be used for 
English concessions in the Balkans ; moreover, the convention 
was an obvious victory for English influence in Constantinople— 
all good reasons for explaining why Nelidov fumed and the 
Russian dragoman Maximov openly threatened that Russia 
would dethrone the Sultan.? Nelidov, who seemed the instigator 
of this activity, was now joined by Montebello. Both declared 
that in no case could the part of the convention respecting the 
date of evacuation be tolerated, since by it the English occupation 
would be regularized for the present and for the succeeding three 
years. The present abnormal situation would be transformed 
into a normal one—to the advantage of England. In the same 
way, Montebello declared, France could never consent to an 
English right of reoccupation. Finally, he complained that 
France had not been properly informed, contrary to English 
assurances.® 

Radowitz endeavoured in vain to persuade Nelidov and 
Montebello that if the convention did not come to anything and 
no date were fixed for the evacuation, the English would not leave 
Egypt so soon. In reply, Nelidov claimed that a much more 
important thing was the ‘ principle ’ that the English occupation 
could not be recognized in any shape or form, to which Radowitz 

1W. St. A. Bujukdere, Calice to Kalnoky, 4 June 1887. 

2 Ibid. June 1887 ; Edwards, op. cit. p. 231; Radowitz, op. cit. ii. 267. 

3 Freycinet, op. cit. pp. 368-9, where he makes the reproach that England in- 
tends to construct a condominium with Turkey in order to perpetuate her rule in 
re Dipl. 1893, nos. 62 and 63, Flourens to Montebello, 30 May 1887. 

5 Ibid. no. 65, Flourens to Waddington, 31 May 1887; for Wolff’s alleged 


promise to keep France constantly informed, see ibid. no. 18, Flourens to Waddington, 
3 February 1887. 
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replied: ‘Eh bien, alors vous garderez votre principe et les 
Anglais garderont l’Egypte’.1 The German ambassador did not 
confine his representations to Nelidov and Montebello; to the 
Porte he declared that if the Sultan did not ratify, England 
would remain in Egypt and the Italians would occupy the whole 
Red Sea coast.? 

As a consequence of the Franco-Russian protests, the Grand 
Vizier, Kiamil Pasha, at first tried to persuade Wolff to modify 
that part of the convention which dealt with the right of re- 
occupation, but Wolff rejected this as quite impracticable. Next 
Wolff was summoned to the Porte, where the suggestion was made 
to him that he should postpone the ratification until the other 
Powers had accepted the convention. Wolff duly reported to 
London, and Salisbury’s reply was that such a proceeding would 
impair the dignity of the Porte. She would cease to be an in- 
dependent Power if she made her ratification conditional on 
acceptance by other Powers. If the ratification took place, 
England herself would submit the convention to the Powers ; 
if the Porte did not ratify, England claimed full freedom of 
action. In response to a fresh invitation both the English 
representatives had a renewed conversation with Kiamil Pasha. 
According to Sir William White, Kiamil proposed to the English 
that the right of reoccupation in the case of internal disorder 
should be reserved to the Turkish troops, and that the English 
right should be limited to the contingency of foreign attack ; 
proposals which the English representatives rejected out of 
hand.* 

The combat that was now being waged at Constantinople 
over ratification or non-ratification—a combat between two 
groups of Powers: England, Germany, Austria-Hungary, and 
Italy on one side, France and Russia on the other side—aroused 
in the highest degree the interest of the European chancelleries. 
Giers in St. Petersburg held that it was impossible that the con- 
vention should be sanctioned by Europe in its present form.* 
From Berlin Radowitz was instructed in the most vehement 
terms to secure ratification by the Sultan.5 German pressure 
became so strong that even the sceptical Salisbury hoped that 
the Sultan might ratify after all, owing to the attitude of Germany, 
Austria, Italy, and Spain.® 

The Russian-French group did not remain inactive either ; 
Montebello had an audience with the Sultan. Before he went to 
the ‘ Palais’, he prepared himself for the momentous interview 


1 Radowitz, op. cit. ii. 268. 2 Doc. Dipl. vi. no. 561. 
3'W. St. A. Bujukdere, Calice to Kalnoky, 7 June 1887. 

4 Ibid. St. Petersburg, Beust to Kalnoky, 8 June/27 May 1887. 

5 Ibid. Berlin, Szechenyi to Kalnoky, 14 June 1887. 

® Ibid. London, Karolyi to Kalnoky, 14 June 1887. 
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by a long conversation with Nelidov. According to the Grand 
Vizier, during the audience Montebello was ‘ unusually excited— 
he raged and cried’.! Baron Staal in London submitted a vivid 
picture of the Sultan’s unenviable position: ‘En Orient, les 
événements prennent facilement un aspect dramatique. Assailli 
de terreurs dans son kiosque isolé, le malheureux Sultan fait 
pitié. Trois ambassadeurs, le poing levé, l’accablent de sinistres 
présages. Tantot c’est la flotte britannique qui se dirige vers la 
baie de Besika ; tantdt les armees Russes envahissent |’Arménie, 
ou encore c’est la France, qui prend possession de la Syrie. Le 
Padischa ne sait plus ot chercher un refuge. [II implore les uns, 
il conjure les autres, il change d’avis tous les jours et ne fait rien.’ ? 
One can entertain no doubt that the French and Russian party 
in Constantinople availed themselves of all methods of brutal 
intimidation. Nelidov indicated to the Sultan, it was said, 
that ratification might lead to war.* Nelidov felt himself to be 
within his rights: the Turks and Wolff had led him astray, he 
complained to the Austrian ambassador, by misleading statements 
that the signature was still problematic and far-off, when every- 
thing was already settled and the signature imminent.* That 
Montebello’s bluntness was not surpassed by that of his Russian 
colleague has already been seen. Even at the Quai D’Orsay it 
was felt that he was going too far. Rouvier told Alphonse 
Rothschild that Montebello was widely overstepping his instruc- 
tions.5 But his blunt and inconsiderate behaviour was not 
without success: the ratification remained in suspenso and the 
Porte began to negotiate again with Wolff for a recasting of 
certain parts of the convention in order to meet the objections 
of its opponents.* But still Nelidov did not calm down. On the 
occasion of an article in the Temps, widely circulated by the 
Agence Havas, according to which Russia would find means to 
fight efficiently against British rule in Egypt by creating diffi- 
culties in Afghanistan, by dispatching troops to the Bosphorus or 
Euphrates, Nelidov not only let the Sultan know that he could 
bear out fully this statement—he even added dangerous threats 
of his own.’ 

The Grand Vizier hurried in despair to the Austrian ambassador: 
Russia was now threatening Turkey openly with a new Russo- 

1 Doc. Dipl. 1893, no. 70, Montebello to Flourens, 11 June 1887; Doc. Dipl. 
vi. no. 546, Montebello to Flourens, 11 June 1887; ibid. no. 550, Montebello to 
Flourens, 21 June 1887; Staal, Correspondance, i. 349; Accounts and Papers, 


Egypt No. 8 (1887), nos. 5 and 7; W. St. A. Bujukdere, Calice to Kalnoky, 14 June 
1887. 


2 Staal, Correspondance, i. 351, no. 23, Staal to Giers, 4/16 June 1887. 

3 W. St. A. Bujukdere, Calice to Kalnoky, 14 June 1887. 4 Tbid. 

5 Lord Newton, Lord Lyons, ii. 407. 

6 W. St. A. Constantinople, Calice to Kalnoky, 18 June 1887. 

7 Ibid. 21 June 1887; the Russian threats were denied in the Journal de 
St. Petersbourg, 23/11 June 1887 
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Turkish war, and to increase the terror Montebello finally sub- 
mitted the following statement to the Porte: ‘Si la ratification 
aura lieu la France considérera l’équilibre de la Méditerranée 
comme lésée. Elle soignera alors ses intéréts déja compromis et 
la Porte en subira les consequences. Si la ratification ne se fait 
pas, la France garantira la Porte ottomane contre toutes les 
conséquences et les bonnes relations seront permanentes.’! This 
tension, already having reached a high pitch, was further increased 
by wild rumours. The Italian ambassador in St. Petersburg, 
Count Greppi, learned from his government that Nelidov had 
actually threatened the Porte with the advance of Russian troops 
to the Bosphorus, Montebello with the invasion of Syria and 
Tripoli.2 But the French were indignant when Radowitz in his 
turn tried to comfort the trembling Padisha; they said that 
Herbert Bismarck’s language to Herbette was markedly different 
from Radowitz’ attitude.® 

At Wolff’s request, Salisbury again prolonged the date of 
ratification, which expired on 22 June, to 27 June; but he de- 
finitely rejected any further discussion respecting a modification 
of the convention. How the Sultan would finally decide still 
remained doubtful, although Bismarck in face of the approaching 
decisive hour abandoned his traditional reluctance to interfere 
with oriental affairs and urged the Sultan by telegram to sign 
the ratification at his earliest convenience.’ Again the date of 
ratification was extended, to 3 July, and Salisbury put the 
Turkish ambassador, Rustem Pasha, under pressure by explaining 
to him that a refusal to ratify would mean the starting-point of 
a quite new policy against Turkey.” It seems to have been also 
Rustem Pasha who, under the strong influence of Downing 
Street, recommended the greatest possible forbearance in face 
of the British wishes, and prophesied unpleasant consequences 
for Turkey and Egypt should the negotiations break down. 


1W. St. A. Constantinople, Calice to Kalnoky, 21 June 1887; Montebello’s com- 
munication is not contained in the French published documents. 

2 W. St. A. St. Petersburg, Beust to Kalnoky, 22 June 1887; for Nelidov’s position 
in Constantinople, see Nolde, op. cit. p. 461. 

3 Doc. Dipl. vi. no. 559, Flourens to Montebello, 7 July 1887; Grosse Politik, vi. 
no. 1271. 

4W. St. A. Constantinople, Calice to Kalnoky, 25 June 1887. 

5 Ibid. Rome, Bruck to Kalnoky, 27 June 1887. 

6 Jbid. Constantinople, Calice to Kalnoky, 28 June 1887. 

7 Ibid. Bujukdere, Calice to Kalnoky, 28 June 1887. Owing to Rustem Pasha’s 
urgent demand, the Turkish government inserted into the convention the part dealing 
with England’s right of reoccupation on 20 or 21 May. Four days earlier the Grand 
Vizier had given assurances to the French ambassador that in no case could Turkey 
consent to a re-entry of British troops. This explains also the painful surprise of the 
French and their feeling of having been deceived. Rustem Pasha acted in this way 
because Salisbury told him he would be forced to break off the negotiations if he could 
not get this clause into the convention. See Doc. Dipl. vi. bis (Paris, 1938), no. 44, 
Waddington to Flourens, 18 June 1887. 
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‘ L’Angleterre reprend sa liberté d’action et sa retraite de la vallée 
du Nile est indéfiniment ajournée.’ t 

After all that had passed, Lord Salisbury lost patience, 
and consequently Wolff said he would leave the Turkish capital 
in any case on 5 July 1887.2, He had received strict orders not 
to wait any longer. England had proved her good intentions, 
Salisbury said to Karolyi, and should the convention not be 
ratified, then there was nothing left for England but to stay in 
Egypt for the time being, and by doing so her interests would 
not be endangered. It was necessary to bring the affair to an 
end: Wolff’s position of “suspended animation’, as Lord Rosebery 
called it, was painful, and perhaps even ridiculous, and a further 
prolongation of this state of affairs seemed to endanger British 
prestige. A speedy departure seemed all the more indicated as 
it was learned that Queen Victoria had already signed the rati- 
fication document.® So, finally, Sir Henry Drummond-Wolff left 
the Turkish capital on 19 July 1887.8 

The reaction of the Quai D’Orsay to the breakdown of the 
convention was an unexpected one: there was no joy, no jubila- 
tion. ‘ It is well known that at the Quai D’Orsay an unpleasant 
feeling prevailed when Wolff left Constantinople ; up to the last 
minute they had hoped, that by putting up a stiff resistance, they 
would force England to renew the negotiations and to consent to 
the fixation of an early date for the evacuation of Egypt.’ ” 

Lord Salisbury received the news of Wolff’s departure and of 
the final breakdown in ‘ unruffled mood’ ;® if also not without 
being embittered by French resistance. ‘Can you wonder that 
there is to my eyes a silver lining even to the great black cloud 
of a Franco-German war ?’® He could see at the moment no 
possibility of solving the Egyptian question. ‘I am afraid the 
temper of the French will not make the settlement of the Egyptian 

1 Staal, Correspondance, i. 352, Staal to Giers, 4/16 June 1887. 

2 W. St. A. Bujukdere, Calice to Kalnoky, 1 July 1887. 

3 Ibid. London, Karolyi to Kalnoky, 2 July 1887. 

4 See the debate in the house of lords, Hansard, ser. iii, vol. 317, pp. 324 and 710. 

5 Debate in the house of commons, 30 June 1887; statement of the first lord of 
the treasury, Mr. W. H. Smith, ibid. vol. 316, p. 1326. Salisbury expressed his surprise 
in the house of lords on 28 June, saying, ‘It never occurred to me that there would 
be any difficulty about the ratification ’ (ibid. p. 1123). 

6 Freycinet, op. cit. p.370; W.St. A. London, Biegeleben to Kalnoky, 20 July 1887. 
On Bismarck’s wrath, see B. Schwertfeger, Zur Huropdischen Politik: Belgische 
Gesandtschaftsberichte, v. (Berlin, 1919), 202. ‘The chancellor cannot conceal his 
chagrin at the setback he has received at Constantinople through the check which 
the Russo-French accord has inflicted upon England. This accord, if it persists and 
becomes firmly established, may have more important results than the Sultan’s refusal 
to ratify the Anglo-Turkish convention ’ (22 July 1887). 

7W. St. A. Paris, Zichy to Kalnoky, 11 August 1887; Doc. Dipl. 1893, no. 76, 
Flourens to Waddington, 18 July 1887; Doc. Dipl. vi. bis, no. 51, Flourens to 
Waddington, 18 July 1887; ibid. no. 559, Flourens to Waddington, 7 July 1887. 


8 W. St. A. London, Biegeleben to Kalnoky, 20 July 1887. 
® Cecil, Salisbury, iv. no. 49, Salisbury to Lord Lyons, 20 July 1887. 
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question more easy. I do not see how we are to devise any 
middle terms that will satisfy them. . . . I see nothing for it but 
to sit still and drift awhile.’1 Salisbury, like Bismarck, might 
have felt threatened by another and more formidable danger at 
the moment. We have already seen the great anxiety with which 
Bismarck was filled by the successful co-operation of Russia and 
France ;? with Salisbury, too, the danger of such an entente 
must have overshadowed all other considerations.* His attention 
must have been occupied mainly by the repercussions which this 
new Russo-French accord might have on the situation in the 
Mediterranean, on Constantinople, and the Straits. He had 
to ask himself what course England had to follow if the new con- 
stellation should lead to a revolutionary change of the balance of 
power in the Mediterranean ; ‘It would be a terrible blow to 
lose Constantinople. But have we not lost it already ?’5 

Was it possible at all to hold Constantinople, and was it worth 
while, considering the evident decay of Turkey and the changed 
position in the Mediterranean ?* It is probable that influences 
coming from the side of the ingenious and erratic Lord Randolph 
Churchill showed Salisbury new directions in the field of foreign 
policy. England’s interests did not demand that she should defend 
Constantinople against the Russians at all costs; a general re- 
conciliation with Russia was not impossible, as Salisbury darkly 
hinted in a talk with the German ambassador Count Hatzfeldt 
on 2 August 1887, when he spoke of a ‘nouveau départ ’ of his 
policy.?, Had not the time come, in which a turning of world- 
historic importance of English interests was taking place, which 
were no longer directed to Constantinople and the Straits, but 
rather on the Euphrates, the countries between Egypt and India 
and the security of the Persian Gulf? From the disappointments 

1 Lord Newton, Lord Lyons, ii. 409, Salisbury to Lord Lyons, 20 July 1887 ; 
Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy, iii. 244. 

2 V. supra, p. 621, n. 6. 

3W. L. Langer, European Alliances and Alignments (New York, 1932), p. 428; 
W. L. Langer, The Franco-Russian Alliance, pp. 92-4. 

4On England and the situation in the Mediterranean: F. Rachfahl, Deutschland 
und die Weltpolitik (Stuttgart, 1923), pp. 656 ff.; W. N. Medlicott, ‘ Lord Salisbury 
and Turkey ’, History, xii. 244-7; W. N. Medlicott, ‘ The Mediterranean Agreements 
of 1887’, Slavonic Review, v. 66 ff.; British Documents, iii, Memorandum of Lord 
Sanderson, 25 February 1887; Cecil, Salisbury, iv. 71; Hajo Holborn, Deutschland 
und die Tiirkei, pp. 51 ff.; L. M. Penson, ‘ The Principles and Methods of Lord 
Salisbury’s Foreign Policy’, Cambridge Historical Journal, v. 87 ff. A convenient 
summary of the earlier stages of England’s Turkish policy in the lecture of H. Temperley 
at the 8th International Historical Congress, Zurich, 1938, ‘ England and the Dogma 
of Turkey’s Integrity and Independence from Palmerston to Disraeli (1856-1875) ’, 
in Bulletin of the International Committee of Historical Sciences, vol. x, parts ii and iii 
(Paris, 1938). 

5 Cecil, Salisbury, iv. 51. 

6 W. L. Langer, Diplomacy of Imperialism, i. 196. 

7 These possibilities were not absent from his mind; see Friedrich Meinecke, 
Geschichte des deutsch-englischen Btindnisproblems (Berlin, 1927), p. 12. 
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of these Turkish negotiations, 1885-7, a direct line leads to 
Salisbury’s project of a Turkish partition, 1895 in ‘the most 
immense project of partition since the Spanish succession ’.1 

We have finally to consider the repercussion of this failure on the 
Egyptian question. The intransigeance of the French and Russian 
diplomacy had barred the last possibility of finding a ‘ European’ 
solution ; England was forced on the road which by many round- 
abouts and détours led to Fashoda. In Paris, where a dejected 
frame of mind prevailed, this was soon recognized.2 In Cairo 
Baring and his circle, in London the conservative ministers, finally, 
Sir William White in Constantinople hailed the news of the com- 
plete breakdown with joy. ‘I was in Constantinople ’, relates Sir 
Valentine Chirol, ‘ when Drummond-Wolff at last left the Turkish 
capital . . . and in the evening after his departure I attended a 
reception at the British embassy and saw Sir W. White greet 
his French and Russian colleagues with boisterous laughter and 
a sturdy grip of the hand, and heard him throw a well-directed 
douche on the pride they were taking in their latest diplomatic 
achievement by shouting to them in his peculiarly stentorian 
tone of voice: “ Bon soir, mes chers collégues, vous étes les bien 
venus ’’, and then proceeding to tell them that he had just written 
to his government to ask that they should be given the Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Bath for the immense service they had 
done him by expediting the departure of “ce cher Drummond- 
Wolff ”’.’8 

M. P. Hornixk.* 


1 On Salisbury’s project of a Turkish partition, see Meinecke, op. cit. ch. 3; E. von 
Brandenburg, Von Bismarck zum Weltkrieg (Berlin, 1924), pp. 61-8; H. Preller, 
Salisbury und die tirkische Frage (Stuttgart, 1930), and Meinecke’s reply in Historische 
Zeitschrift, vol. 142, pp. 587-92. Preller concludes against Meinecke that Salisbury 
at no time really desired a partition of Turkey, but as he failed to formulate a definite 
scheme of partition, since he approached the problem with his usual ambiguity and 
inconsistency, he caused utter confusion and bewilderment in the capitals of Europe, 
concerning his real intentions. 

2 V. supra, p. 622, n. 3. 

3 Sir Valentine Chirol, Fifty Years in a Changing World (London, 1927), pp. 36 ff. 

* The author of this article has unfortunately been prevented from giving it a 
final revision for the press. The Editors have undertaken this task on his behalf, 
and to that extent are responsible for the present form of the article. 
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NVotes and Documents 


Theological Schools in Medieval England 


Rocer Bacon, writing about 1272, says that ‘teachers of 
theology are found in every city and borough . . . which has 
only happened in the last forty years or so’. He was thinking 
chiefly of the ‘two student orders’ ; there were lectures in the- 
ology in all, or nearly all, Dominican and Franciscan friaries. 
Theological schools had also been established in many cathedral 
churches. Thus, at Lincoln, at the end of the twelfth century, 
the fame of William of Leicester’s lectures on theology attracted 
Giraldus Cambrensis, and early in the thirteenth century one of 
the duties of the chancellor was ‘ to rule the school of theology ’ ; ? 
at Chichester Ralph Neville, the bishop (1224~44), with the consent 
of the dean and chapter, ordained that the prebend of Wittering 
should always be given by the bishop to a master of theology 
who should take oath to deliver theological lectures ; * at Salisbury 
the prebend of Brixworth (co. Northampton, diocese of Lincoln) 
was annexed in 1240 to the chancellorship, on condition that the 
chancellor should provide lecturers in theology at Salisbury,‘ and 
the oath of the chancellor contains the clause: ‘ Theologiam in 
civitate Sar’ solemniter legam, vel per sufficientes et ydoneos 
doctores legi faciam, sumptibus meis propriis et expensis ’.5 
Somewhat later Richard of Gravesend, probably near the begin- 
ning of his episcopate (1280-1303), provided for the teaching of 
theology at St. Paul’s—‘ pointing out that though in most other 
cathedral churches of England there have long been and are 
teachers of theology from within their own churches (de ecclesie 
gremio) lecturing on theology there, in the church of London, 
which is considered more famous than the rest, this has hitherto 
been lacking, and so the dean and chapter of London have had 
to beg for a lecturer in theology from outside’. The bishop, with 
the consent of the dean and chapter, ordained that in future the 

1 Opera Ined., ed. Brewer (R.S.), p. 398. 

2 Gir. Cambrensis, De rebus a se gestis, pars ii, cap. iii; Statutes of Lincoln Cathedral, 
ed. Bradshaw and Wordsworth, i. 284 (cf. ibid. p.40). The vicar of Barton on Humber 
was ordered, c. 1220, to attend the school of theology at Lincoln for two years: Line. 
Epis. Reg. Hugo de Welles (C. and Y. Soc.), iii. 101-2. 

3 Cal. Pap. L. iv. 189-90; V.C.H. Sussex, ii. 404. 


4 Salisbury Charters, &c. (R.S. 1891), p. 259. 
5 Salisbury Ceremonies and Processions, ed. Chr. Wordsworth (1901), p. 111. 
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chancellor should be a D.D. or a B.D. about to incept, and should 
lecture on theology or, if prevented, should find and support 
a lecturer. The emoluments of the chancellor were increased 
from the revenues of the church of Boreham (co. Essex) and 
subsequently (in 1308) from those of the church of Ealing for this 
purpose.! The first lecturer appointed under this scheme was 
Robert Winchelsea, who as archdeacon of Essex would be de 
gremio ecclesie Londoniensis. 

The monastic cathedrals came into line somewhat later. 
Thus at Canterbury a series of Franciscan friars taught theology 
from 1275 to 1314, when monks of Christchurch were able to per- 
form the duties.2. At Worcester Bishop Giffard asked for the 
appointment of a Franciscan as lecturer in the convent in 1285, 
and monks of the priory were competent to undertake the office 
early in the next century, and even supplied lecturers to other 
Benedictine houses.’ 

There is plenty of evidence of the existence of these schools 
of theology, but evidence of their work is very scarce. Two sets 
of lectures or disputations actually held in such schools are, 
however, extant. 

The first set is preserved in Magdalen College, Oxford, MS. 217 
(beginning of fourteenth century), fos. 341-367", entitled in the 
nearly contemporary Index, fo. 7", ‘ Questiones Roberti de 
Wynchilse disputate apud Lond[oniam] cum ibi legeret’. On 
this Dr. Pelster comments: ‘ Questions disputed in London by 
a secular master are a new phenomenon: we should expect 
Oxford. But the accuracy of the inscription is vouched for by 
Stephen Birchington, monk of Canterbury, and contemporary 
biographer of Winchelsea, who mentions among his activities 
in London “ lecturam theologiae ibidem ordinar[iJe resumendo ” 
(Wharton, Anglia Sacra, i. 12).’4 

There are eight questions (not 120 as Coxe states in his 
catalogue).® 


1 London Epis. Reg.: Baldock (C. and Y. Soc.), p. 88; Cal. Pat. R., Edward II, 
i. 149-50. 

2 Little, Studies in English Franciscan History, pp. 172-3. Cf. Rochester Epis. Reg. : 
Hamo de Hethe, p. 341. 

3 Worcester Epis. Reg.: Gifford, p. 263; Pantin, Chapters of the English Black 
Monks, i. 181-5. 

4 Little-Pelster, Oxford Theology, &c. (O.H.S. 1934), p. 22 n. 

5 * Roberti [de Winchelsea, archiepiscopi Cantuariensis] quaestiones quodlibetales 
numero centum viginti.’ Mr. C. R. Cheney, who kindly looked up a number of points 
in this manuscript for me, explains how Coxe arrived at his impossible figure. This 
part of the manuscript is made up of two-columned pages and each page is numbered 
thus ‘I Rob. II’, ‘III Rob. IV’, &c., down to CXV (on fo. 366"). This ought to 
represent the number of columns; in fact it is ten in excess, because the numeration 
jumps from LX XXIX to C on fo. 363a, 6. Coxe presumably misread CXV as CXX, 
and thought that it referred to the number of questions instead of to the number of 
columns. 


VOL. LV.—NO. CCXX. RR 
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The first (fo. 341a) is: ‘ Questio est utrum innascibilitas seu 
ingenitum precedat paternitatem secundum rationem intelligendi ’. 
The fifth (fo. 354d) is: ‘ Questio est utrum abstractis per in- 
tellectum relacionibus seu proprietatibus relativis a personis 
remaneant ypostases’’. The sixth (fo. 357c) is: ‘utrum ingeni- 
tum sit proprietas patris in divinis’. The seventh (fo. 360c) is: 
‘ Questio est utrum ista duo sint compossibilia in deo, scil. quod 
relaciones differant ab essentia divina tantum secundum racionem 
et quod realiter distinguant personas’. And the eighth (fo. 363d) 
is: ‘ Questio est utrum relacio in divinis constituat personam ’. 
I have put these five questions together because exactly the same 
questions were disputed by Winchelsea at Oxford, c. 1283, and 
are reported in MS. Assisi 158.1. And not only are the subjects the 
same but each of these questions in the two manuscripts begins 
and ends with the same words. There can be no doubt that 
Winchelsea repeated in London the lectures he had delivered 
in Oxford.? 

Other questions are ‘ Utrum in divinis generari sit proprietas 
constitutiva persone filii’, which differs somewhat from its corre- 
sponding number in the Assisi MS. (qu. 1596), and ‘ Utrum verbum 
in eo quod verbum habeat solum relacionem ad patrem dicentem 
et non ad creaturam ’, which does not occur among the questions 
ascribed to Winchelsea in the Assisi MS. 

This last question is puzzling, and it puzzled the scribes of 
the Magdalen manuscript. In the Index this is given as ‘ utrum 
sit ponere in deo suppositum absolutum’. But in the text we 
have, fo. 344a: ‘2. In disputacione generali quesitum est de 
duobus, primo de pertinentibus ad creatorem, secundo de perti- 
nentibus ad creaturam. Circa primum queruntur duo. . .’, 
followed on fo. 345a by: ‘3. Circa secundum arguitur quod sit 
ponere suppositum absolutum in deo sic. Actus proporcionati 
sufficienter ducunt in cognicionem sue cause. . .’, ending fo. 
346a: ‘non tamen sequitur propter hoc quod ducant in cogni- 
tionem alicuius absoluti tanquam agentis cuius est suppositum ’. 
These are clearly extracts from a quodlibet. The probable 
explanation is that Winchelsea turned a question from a quod- 
libet (which he had presumably held at Oxford) into a quaestio 
disputata or determinata at St. Paul’s, but used, and supplied to 
the scribe, an old notebook which preserved traces of its quod- 
libetal origin. 

The date of these questions must be between 1283 and 1293, 
probably between 1285 and 1292. 


1 Little-Pelster, Oxford Theology and Theologians, pp. 21, 122. 

2 The Magdalen College MS.—i.e. the version delivered in London—retains traces 
of the actual disputations at Oxford; e.g. fo. 356a: ‘3 opinio est quam tetigit re- 
spondens, quod duplex est abstraccio per intellectum’; fo. 356d: ‘4™ concedo quia 
non est contra iam dicta, licet esset contra dicta respondentis ’. 
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The second set is a collection of eight questions preserved in 
MS. 182 of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, fos. 65-82, a manu- 
script of the last half of the fourteenth century.1_ These are de- 
scribed in the contemporary index at the beginning as ‘ Questiones 
disputate a ff. J. Walsham sacre theologie doctore in Cant[ebrigia]’. 
The first three belong to Cambridge: thus the first, ‘ utrum sola 
via fidei certificet . . .’, is headed ‘ Prima Cantebr’’; the second, 
‘questio disputata’, ends fo. 68%: ‘explicit 2* determinacio 
Canteb’’; the third, ‘34 Canteb’ "—‘ questio disputata fuit hec : 
utrum potentia productiva ad intra (?) sit de summa perfectione ’ 
—ends on fo. 70". On fo. 70% in the upper margin we have: 
‘Prima Norwic’ ’—followed by ‘2 Norwic’’, ‘3 Nor’’, ‘4 
Norwye’’, ‘[5] Norwye’ (?). 

The first of the Norwich questions is: ‘ Utrum naturali docu- 
mento potest viator certificari’; the second (fo. 72%): ‘ Utrum 
prima essencia sit universaliter privacionum negacionum et 
impossibilitatum causa prima’; the third (fo. 74%) ‘ Questio dis- 
putata fuit hec: Utrum prima essencia sit summe simplex’. 
Another Norwich question is: ‘ Utrum a deo presciti ad penam 
eternam necessario finaliter dampnabuntur ’. 

The author quotes and criticizes authorities and contemporaries 
in both these groups of questions. Thus in the second Cambridge 
question: ‘ Ex istis sequitur negativa questionis illius doctoris 
reverendi qui primo determinavit isto anno, istius scil. ques- 
tionis: Essencia divina sub diversis racionibus semper diver- 
sarum rerum est representativa’. And in the fourth Norwich 
question: ‘Sunt etiam quidam moderni vanius istis philoso- 
phantes, ymmo demencius istis desipientes, qui dicunt maxime 
Aristoteles non sensisse mundum carere temporis (?) inicio, set 
eum in hoc articulo catholice sensisse et temporis et mundi inicium 
posuisse’. He quotes, e.g., Boethius, Grosseteste (Lincolniensis) 
Doctor Solemnis (Henry of Ghent), doctor subtilis, and, most 
frequently, Bradwardine (‘De causa dei contra pelagianos ’), 
whom he often calls ‘Dominus Cancellarius’. In Norwich 
question two Bradwardine comes in for a criticism; fo. 74”: 
‘Hic doctor iste ex falso concludit verum .. . cave igitur a 
dictis illius doctoris in multis ’. 

There is an interesting note in the third Norwich disputation, 
fo. 74%: ‘ista materia est diffusius declarata in una determina- 
cione quam feci Cantebr’: vide istam si volueris —proving 
that the Cambridge questions preceded those at Norwich. 

Who was Fr. J. Walsham, 8.T.D. of Cambridge ? The manu- 
script is certainly Franciscan. The first article in the volume is 
‘Pecham de paupertate contra Willelmum de [S] Amore ’,? the 


1T am indebted to Mr. W. H. Pantin for notes on this manuscript. 


2 This was used as the basis of my (partial) edition of Pecham’s T'ractatus Pauperis 
in British Soc. of Franciscan Studies, vol. ii, 1910. 
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second is Roger Conway’s Defence of the Mendicant Friars against 
Armachanus, the third is the sermon of Armachanus preached 
at Avignon on 8 November 1357, and among the items formerly 
in the book but now missing was ‘ Indulgencia apud Asisium ’. 
Finally, the whole volume was, early in the sixteenth century, in 
the possession ‘ Fratris Ambrosii Kelle ordinis minorum custodie 
Cantabrigie ’, according to an erased inscription on the first 
flyleaf. Ambrose Kell, O.F.M., was a student at Oxford in 
1507, when he was admitted to the university library, was ‘ cursor 
theologie ’ in the London convent in 1514, and owner of Franciscus 
Mayronis on the sentences, now MS. Bodley 429, Ranulph Higden’s 
Polychronicon, now MS. Laud. Misc. 545, and the Glossarium of 
William Briton, now MS. Douce 239. 

Friar J. Walsham was a Minorite and is undoubtedly the 
‘frater Johannes de Walsham’ who appears as seventy-second 
Master in Theology of the Friars Minor at Cambridge in the list 
inserted in Eccleston’s chronicle. From his position in the list 
(he is last but one) one may calculate the date of his regency to 
have been about 1360 or a little later. On 28 November 1358 
three friars minor of Cambridge—John de Walsham, Robert de 
Sutton and Roger de Snoringge, were admitted by the archbishop 
to preach in the diocese of Canterbury (Islip’s Register, fo. 144%). 
Walsham was probably not D.D. at that time. 

The disputations in Norwich were almost certainly held at 
the Grey Friars. The cathedral school is a possibility. There is, 
so far as I know, no evidence that the monks of Norwich ever 
appointed a friar to teach them theology, like the monks of 
Canterbury and Worcester; this, however, could easily have 
happened without leaving any record. But just at this time the 
antagonism between monks and friars was more than usually 
strong; and between 1358 and 1363 the monks of Norwich 
decided to exclude all mendicant friars from preaching in the 
cathedral and to impose this ‘laborious burden’ on the monks 
(Pantin, General and Provincial Chapters of the English Black 
Monks, iii. 28-9). It is most unlikely that they would have 
admitted a friar to rule in their school at this time. 

On the other hand, the convent of Norwich had been formally 
recognized by Benedict XII in 1336 as one of seven special studia 
in the Franciscan province of England ; Norwich was the central 
school for the custody of Cambridge. At least twenty of the 
seventy-three Cambridge Doctors of Divinity in Eccleston’s list 
came from Norfolk and probably received their earlier education 
at Norwich, and some no doubt, like John of Walsham, returned 
there to teach after completing their regency at Cambridge. 
Foreign friars were also sent to Norwich to study. A manuscript 
formerly at Assisi (Libraria secreta no. 379, Alessandri, Inventario, 
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p. 109), now among the Chigi MSS. in the Vatican (Miscellanea 
Ehrle, v. 119), containing ‘ Lectura super sententias secundum 
fratrem Rogerium Rogeth ordinis minorum de Anglia’, has the 
following notes: on fo. 14v: ‘Scriptum apud Norvicum, anno 
domini M° 337 circa adventum Domini et est fratris Petri de 
Asisio de manu propria’, and at the end: ‘non plus potui in- 
venire. Explicit in vigilia sancti Laurentii [9 August] Oxon ’. 

Just about the time that John Walsham was lecturing there 
was an unusual student at the Norwich friary—a gay (jocundus) 
young friar from Crete, who talked Greek as his native language,— 
Peter Philargus of Candia, afterwards B.D. of Oxford, D.D. of 
Paris and a noted theologian, cardinal archbishop of Milan and 
eventually Pope Alexander V.1 

We have then two collections of disputations held outside the 
universities ; one held by a secular master of Oxford in the school 
of a secular cathedral at the end of the thirteenth century ; the 
other held by a ‘ regular’ master of Cambridge in the school of 
a Franciscan friary after the middle of the fourteenth century. 
Both alike are concerned exclusively with speculative theology. 
Both alike follow the practice, the methods and subjects, prevalent 
in the universities, and in one questions actually disputed at 
Oxford are repeated. Probably more collections of these kinds 
will be found, to confirm or (better) to modify the conclusions 
which the questiones described in this article suggest. 

I may add some references which may lead to further informa- 
tion on this subject. Adam Wodeham, O.F.M. (pupil and friend 
of William of Ockham), who was lecturing at Oxford in 1331-3, 
refers in his lectures on the Sentences at Oxford to his lectures in 
London: ‘circa tertium librum, quia alias Londini toto anno 
pertractavi questiones 13 primarum distinctionum, nunc incipio 
a dist. 14’ (quoted by Michalski in Les Courants Critiques et scepti- 
ques dans la philosophie du XIV* siécle, Cracovie, 1927, p. 9). 
There are several references to this work : e.g. Gregory of Rimini, 
Austin friar at Paris 1344, in his commentary on the sentences, 
alludes to ‘ Adam in lectura londoniensi’ (MSS. Vat. lat. 1104 
and 1105), so it clearly had some circulation and copies may exist. 
Michalski thought he had discovered it in an anonymous collec- 
tion of questions in MS. Gonville and Caius 281, but this appears 
to be a version of Wodeham’s Oxford lectures on the second 
book of the Sentences. Father A. Gwynn, S.J., suggested that 
ten questiones of ‘ Adam junior’ in a manuscript of English origin 
at Florence, Bibl. Naz. (conv. soppr.) A. 3. 508, fos. 161-85, might 


1 Lulog. Hist. iii. 415: ‘Iste papa vocatus est Alexander quintus. Hic autem 
fuerat studens Northwici et Oxoniae eratque iocundus vir et eloquens in latina lingua 
et graeca, in qua natus et nutritus fuit’. For dates, &c., see F. Ehrle, Der Sentenzen- 
kommentar Peters von Candia, 1925, pp. 4 seqq. 
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represent a compendium of Adam’s lectura londoniensis. But he 
tells me he withdraws this theory as the questions do not 
correspond to what is known of Wodeham’s London lectures. 
Possibly an anonymous ‘Principium super III librum Sententi- 
arum’ in MS. Vat. lat. 869, fo. 211, contains the introduction to 
the London lectures: it is immediately followed by Wodeham’s 
‘Principium super IT librum Sententiarum ’, which is also anony- 
mous in this manuscript. 

A clue which might be worth following up is given in a 
collection of questions by an unnamed English Franciscan in 
MS. Vat. lat. 4871, fos. 38-59: in the 10th question the author 
says: ‘plures rationes quere questione 2° disputata apud North’. 
‘North’ may stand either for Northampton or Norwich (cf. Arch. 
Franc. Hist, xxix. 405). 

Another course of lectures delivered in a mendicant friary 
was noted by Leland in the library of Queen’s College, Cambridge : 
‘ Expositio Magistri Henrici de Esseburn, fratris Praedicatoris, in 
proverbia Salomonis, secundum quod legit in conventu fratrum 
suorum apud Cestriam. Sicut dicit Ecclesiasticus.’ (Collect., tom. 
iii. 15—in Hearne’s edition, iv. 16.) Leland adds that the book, 
which also included the same author’s work on Ecclesiastes, was 
given to Queen’s College in 1474. It is not there now and is 
probably no longer in existence. A. G. LITTLE. 


A Household Expense Roll, 1328 


Tue MS. here transcribed is among the muniments of Lord 
St. John of Bletsoe, which have been deposited in the County 
Record Office at Bedford ; it accounts for the household expenses 
of Thomas Bozoun of Woodford near Thrapston, and is inter- 
esting and unusual as dealing with the establishment of a small 
squire at an early date. It is only the first membrane of an 
account which stops after 8 weeks and 3 days at 28 June, but 
should have been continued to 29 September. The single 
membrane measures 15 in. (38 cm.) by 9} in. (23-5 cm.), and is 
written in a very tidy and legible hand ; the dorse has been used 
for a Manor Court Roll of Woodford dated 1351. The items 
are preceded by the symbol for superscript a (written like wu 
with a top bar). For doubtful expansion of abbreviated words, 
such as pult’, suitable forms have been sought in the Medieval 
Latin Word-List. The marginal numeration of the weeks has 
been printed as a central heading; the items have been run 


into lines, to form a solid paragraph under each week ; inter- 
lineations are set in parentheses. 
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The accountant records the household expenses in journal 
form week by week, accounting for nearly every day, but his 
feast days are placed incorrectly in the series. Ascension Day, 
Whitsun Day, and Trinity Sunday are at the correct intervals 
from each other; similarly, St. John and SS. Peter and Paul 
are rightly spaced from one another, though assigned to wrong 
days of the week. When the whole account is arranged as a 
calendar, seventeen days are missing between Trinity and St. 
John; further, working backwards from Ascension Day, the 
accountant’s first entry is seventeen days before SS. Philip and 
James (which fell on Sunday, not Thursday), on which day he 
professes to start. The document, however, was clearly all 
written at one time, as a fair copy from (presumably weekly) 
notes, and it seems likely that the notes had got out of order 
before being copied. While therefore days of the month can 
only be assigned with certainty to the periods from Ascension 
Day to Trinity Sunday, and from St. John to SS. Peter and 
Paul, it is probable that the first seventeen days of the account 
should be intercalated somewhere between Trinity and St. John. 
When a fresh calendar is constructed inserting seventeen days 
as 2 June to 18 June, then the feasts of SS. Philip and James, 
the Ascension, Whitsun, and Trinity all fall on their proper 
dates and days, and those of St. John and SS. Peter and Paul 
appear at their proper interval of days after Trinity; but in 
1328 the vigil of St. John fell on Thursday not on Monday, and 
that of SS. Peter and Paul on Tuesday not on Saturday as the 
account states. 

These eccentricities, however, do not appreciably affect the 
economic value of the account, since it is set out week by week. 
Flour was generally issued for bread-making about once a fort- 
night when the family was at home, always six bushels of wheat 
and a half quartern of pease; it is noticeable that rye is not 
mentioned. There is no evidence as to the size of the house- 
hold, but eighteenth and nineteenth century statistics seem to 
show that, with a bushel of 60 lbs. weight, this flour should 
make about 468 lbs. of bread, or about 33 lbs. of bread a day. 
Data collected in another connexion some years ago seem to 
show that, with little or no meat in the diet, a man in work needed 
about 5-6 lbs. and a woman 3-4 lbs. of bread a day ; at this 
rate, the flour would support about 6 men and 1 woman for the 
fortnight. But on Saturdays, when the family was at home, 
about a shilling’s worth of meat was bought at Higham Ferrers ; 
on the estimate of Thorold Rogers (Hist. Agric. Prices, i. 57) 
that meat cost about }d. a pound, we get about 48 lbs. of meat 
weekly, in addition to frequent purchases of poultry and eggs, and 
occasional supplements of fish. Clearly, therefore, the household 
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was a good deal larger than the mere bread-ration would imply ; 
48 lbs. of meat, somewhere about 8 lbs. a day (excluding the 
Friday fast), suggest a lot of hungry men. Fish was bought 
regularly for the fasts on Fridays and on the vigils of feast-days ; 
salted or dried herring, stock fish, ‘lenge’, ‘milewel’, and 
salmon, and occasionally fresh fish. The high price of ‘lenge’ 
(ling) is exceeded in the Durham Household Accounts (Surtees 
Society, quoted by O.E.D. s.v. Ling); ‘ij Lenges empt’... 
iiij s. viiijd.’.  Milewell, according to O.E.D. s.v. Mulvel, is 
from an O.Fr. diminutive of Fr. morrhue, a cod. 

When the lord and lady were away from home, and some- 
times on other days, the household was supported ‘de stauro’ ; 
this seems to mean only that there was enough in the house 
without further purchase. There is no direct evidence that any- 
thing came off the demesne ; indirectly, however, the rare pur- 
chases of milk (4), butter (5), and cheese (1) suggest that these 
were merely supplementary to demesne produce; and the fact 
that wheat and pease (flour) for bread, and malting grain for 
brewing, were issued and not bought, points to demesne produc- 
tion. On the other hand, the frequent purchases of fowls and 
eggs seem to indicate that the household needed more of these 
than the demesne could supply. The average price of a fowl 
was between 4d. and 3d. No clue to the price of eggs is given 
in the account ; Thorold Rogers (i. 432) assigns 44d. as the price 
of a long hundred of 120 in 1328; they were certainly purchased 
frequently and in large numbers. Malting grain was only issued 
for brewing twice in the two months, but the erratic dating of 
the account does not allow the interval between the issues to be 
stated. As the keeping quality of ale was very poor till the 
arrival of hops, it seems likely that the actual brewing was done 
at shorter intervals than those of the issues. 

The human side of household accounts appears in the lord’s 
visits to Northampton for the jousting and for the eyre; he 
spent a week in London between the Ascension and Whitsun Day, 
after which he and his lady spent three days with her mother at 
Yielden, co. Beds. ; later he went to Windsor, and she spent 
a night at ‘Thorpe Waterville’; the latter place has not been 
found through the Book of Fees and Feudal Aids, and may 
possibly be the accountant’s error for Orton Waterville, a twenty- 
mile ride from Woodford. The lady, Alice widow of Thomas 
Bozoun, died (Cal. t.p.m., xi. 197) in 1361 ; her inquisition shows 
90 acres in demesne at Woodford, held for two-thirds of a manor. 
As she stayed with her mother at Yielden, she was almost certainly 
of the family de Trailly, of which an earlier member had preceded 
the Bozoun family at Woodford. G. H. Fow er. 
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4 Expensae domus Thome Bozoun de Wodeford a festo Philippi et Jacobi 
anno regni regis Edwardi tercii a conquestu secundo usque festum sancti 
Michaelis archangeli tunc proxime sequens 


Prima septimana 


Im primis die Jouis in eodem festo in pane furnito vj bus. [frumenti] et 
dimidium quarterium pisi Et in braseo braseato j quarterium et dimidium 


(patet per talliam) Item in carne vitulina empta j d. ob. Item die 
Veneris in uno lenge empto ixd. Et in stokfychs et milewel ij d. Et in 
butiro lacte et oua [sic] j d. ob. Summa xiiij d. 


Secunda septimana 


Item die sabati in carne empta apud Heygham xij d. ob. Et pro oua jd. 
Item die Dominica et die Lune totum de stauro et in die Martis pro oua 


jd. Item die Mercurii pro comesto seruorum in oua ij d. Item die 
Veneris in piscibus emptis scilicet Stokfysch et allecia injd. Et pro 
butiro et oua j d. Summa xxj d. ob. 


Tercia septimana 


Item die Sabati proximo sequenti in carne empta apud Heigham xj d. 
ob. Item in pane furnito eodem die vj bus. frumenti et dimidium 
quarterium pisi Patet per talliam Item die Dominica pro tribus 
pulteriis ij d. et oua ob. Et die Lune nichil quia dominus stetit apud 
Norht’ ales joustes Item die Martis pro cauponibus emptis ad cenam 
ij d. et pro oua ob. Item die Mercurii pro pulteriis emptis jd. ob. 
et pro butiro ob. Item die Jouis in pulteriis ij d. et pro oua j d. Item 
die Veneris in piscibus emptis scilicet allecia stokfysch et salmone vj d. 
Et in piscibus recentibus j d. et pro oua ob. Summa ij s. vj d. 


Quarta 


Item die Sabati in braseo braseato j quarterium Et in carne empta apud 
Heygham xjd. ob. Item in xv aucis emptis xvj d. Et pro xxj pulteriis 
emptis xilij d. Patet per talliam inter Aliciam Bozoun et Johannem Peny 
Et pro oua ob. Item die Dominica pro xij pulteriis emptis viij d. Et 
die Lune et die Martis nichil nisi de stauro quia (dominus) stetit apud 
Norht’ quia Justiciarii de Foresta itinerauerunt tunc ibidem Item 
die Mercurii pro butiro et oua jd. ob. Item die Jouis pro pultariis 
emptis j d. Item die Veneris in pisce empto iiij d. Summa iiij s. 
viij d. ob. 
Quinta 


Item die Sabati in pane furnito vj bus. frumenti et dimidium quarterium 
pisi Patet per talliam. Item in carne empta apud Heygham viijd. Et 
pro oua ob. Item Simon Walter de Craneford michi dedit vj pulterias 
Item die Dominica nichil nisi de stauro Et in die Lune pro oua et 
lacte jd. Et pro anguillis emptis jd. ob. et pisce recente jd. et pro 
allecia et salte fy[sc]he j d. 
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Sexta et Septima 


Item die Martis pro pisce scilicet allecia stokfysch iiijd. Et pro caseo 
jd. ob. et pro butiro jd. Item (lib’) pro (vj) pulteriis emptis iij d. quos 
Ricardus Haumond emit (lib’ mulieri) Et pro x pulteriis emptis v d. 
Et in die Mercurii in vigilia Assencionis usque diem Sabati in vigilia 
Pentecosten per nouem dies nichil nisi de stauro quia tunc temporis 
dominus erat apud London. 


Octaua 


Item die Sabati in vigilia Pentecosten pro lacte et oua iij d. ob. (Et in 
pane furnito vj bus. frumenti et dimidium quarterium pisi) Die 
Dominica et die Lune et die Martis et die Mercurii nichil nisi de stauro 
quia dominus et domina tunc temporis steterunt apud Yeuelden cum 
matre mulieris Item die Jouis pro carne vitulina jd. ob. ad cenam 


domine Item die Veneris pro pisse recenti j d. 
Nona 
Item die Sabati in vigilia sancte Trinitatis in carne empta xiijd. Et 


lib’ (die Dominica) pro lacte et oua j d. Item die Lune nec die Martis 
nec Mercurii nec die Jouis nichil nisi de stauro = Set in die Veneris in 
pane (in pisce empto iiij d.) furnito vj bus. frumenti et dimidium quar- 
terium pisi. 
Decima 

Item die Sabbati in angwillis emptis iij [d.] Et in pisce recenti ijd. Et 
stok’ et salf’ ijd. Et pro oua ob. Item (eodem) die in carnibus emptis 
apud Heygham iiijd. ob. Et die Dominica in carnibus emptis iiij d. 
ob. Item die Lune in vigilia sancti Johannis Baptiste in pisce j d. ob. 
Et lib’ nutrice eodem die ij d. Die Martis in eodem festo nichil nisi 
de stauro (nec die Mercurii) quia dominus stetit apud Wyndesouere et 
domina apud Thorpe Wateruile Set die jouis ad cenam domine in 
carne ouina jd. ob. Item die Veneris in pisce empto iiijd. Et in 
pane furnito vj bus. frumenti et dimidium quarterium pisi. 


Undecima 


Item die Sabati in vigilia sanctorum apostolorum Petri et Pauli in carne 
empta vj d. 
[End of membrane] 


The Administration of Gild Property in Coventry in the 
Fifteenth Century 


A pozEN early fifteenth-century letters have recently been 
discovered among the archives of Coventry Corporation which 
not only constitute a valuable addition to the other original 
material available for a history of the Coventry gilds,! but also 

1To the items listed in J. C. Jeaffreson’s Calendar of the Coventry Charters and 


Manuscripts (1896) should be added: the Register and Oath Book of the Trinity 
Gild (14th-15th cent.); numerous Deeds (14th-15th cent.) ; a Rental of the lands 
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contribute some details of general interest concerning the adminis- 
tration of gild property at this period. The letters were found 
by the present writer in a dirty, crumpled condition among some 
charity records of the seventeenth century ; with the exception 
of one, which is partly mutilated, they are fairly well preserved 
and are all readable. Each document consists of a strip of 
parchment varying in size from 10 to 14} inches in length and 
from 1? to 4% inches in depth. The letter or request of the 
petitioner is written in English on one side of the document only, 
while on the dorse appears a terse note, sometimes in English 
and sometimes in Latin, recording the decision or answer of the 
gild concerning the subject-matter of the petition. Apart from 
their content, these documents are of interest as specimens of 
early fifteenth-century English, and are not without their signifi- 
cance to the student of diplomatic. 

The letters are addressed to the worshipful and reverend 
master and brethren of the Trinity gild of Coventry, and are in 
the nature of communications from tenants or would-be tenants 
of the gild concerning property of the gild. The Trinity gild 
was the short name applied to the composite fraternity formed 
from the once separate gilds of St. Mary (the gild merchant), 
St. John the Baptist, St. Katherine, and the Holy Trinity.1_ The 
union of these various gilds took place informally sometime 
between 1364 and 1369, and received official confirmation in 
1392.2, The Trinity gild drew its membership from nearly every 
part of England and even from beyond seas, and whilst being 
largely a religious and social organization, was also an economic 
society exercising the functions of the gild merchant which it 
superseded.? Of more immediate interest is the fact that the 
Trinity gild was the owner of extensive property within the city 
and county of Coventry. Lands, tenements, and rents formed 
the original endowments of all the fraternities which later became 
the Trinity gild, and royal licences made possible further aliena- 
tions of property in favour of the united gild in the later four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. 

None of the letters is dated, but it has been possible to identify 
the persons mentioned with other dated sources, and thus to fix 
the period of their composition as being definitely before 1440, 
and tenements of the Trinity Gild, 26 Henry VIII; a portion of another Rental 
of the same gild (of a slightly earlier date); a History of the Gilds of the City of 
Coventry (c. 1830), containing copies of the ordinances and other records of the 
Coventry gilds no longer extant; and miscellaneous documents. 

1 Coventry Corporation MSS. B6, B9, B10, B23. 2 Ibid. B28, B30. 

3 See M. D. Harris, The Register of the Guild of the Holy Trinity, St. Mary, St. John 
the Baptist and St. Katherine of Coventry (Dugdale Society publications, 1935); hence- 
forth referred to as Trinity Gild Register. 


* The rental of 26 Henry VIII illustrates the extensive nature of the gild’s property 
on the eve of the suppression of the gild. 
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and roughly between 1410 and 1440. Two of the letters are 
requests for certain necessary repairs to be done to the gild’s 
property. John Broun, draper,! explains that the house he 
occupies in Spon Street, the repair of which is fully in the hands 
of the gild, is by reason of neglected repair ‘ full ruynus in mony 
defautes ’, a condition which unless speedily remedied will be to 
the harm and prejudice of the gild. This tenant has suffered 
great harm and loss of his goods, ‘ to full gret hynderyng of hys 
astate ’, by water entering the said house in time of rain ; and 
he will be compelled to surrender his lease of the house to the 
gild much sooner than he would unless its condition can be im- 
proved. This communication moved the gild to decide that the 
house should be adequately repaired.2, A more summary request 
is that of Thomas Glen,’ pointing out that the gild ought to make 
a gutter (‘ goter ’) between one of its houses and his in Broadgate. 
Because such a gutter is not made the timber of his house has 
been rotted by the rain falling on it, and he asks that the gild 
will make due reparation as it is bound to do. The gild decided 
to ascertain whether it ought to make the gutter or not, and if 
so, for the necessary work to be done. A case different from 
either of these was that of John Merston, ‘ gurdler ’,> whose 
tenement in Bayley Lane had stood vacant for half a year, ‘ for 
defaut of reparacion ’ on the part of the gild and ‘ of non other 
cawse’. He accordingly asked to be allowed for this in his rent 
and was successful in getting a quarter’s allowance.® 

If the gild undertook to keep some of its property in repair, 
it seems that the responsibility for the actual repair work often 
fell upon its tenants, who then sought remuneration for the 
expenditure incurred. Three letters illustrate this point. Roger 
Botler,? a poor tenant in the ‘ Bernezert ’, submits a schedule of 

1 John Broun, draper, a resident in Spon Street, appears frequently in the leet 
records during the years 1423-39 as a member of councils, a collector of taxes, and a 
contributor to royal loans raised in the city (Coventry Leet Book, ed. M. D. Harris 
(E.E.T.S., 1907-13), passim). He is probably the John Broun, draper, who appears 
with his wife in the gild register (T'rinity Gild Register, p. 46). 

2 Trinity Gild Letters, v, below. 

* Thomas Glenne and his wife appear in the gild register (Trinity Gild Register, 
p. 82). Thomas Glenne was one of the council of 48 summoned by the mayor in 
1427, and as a resident in Earl Street ward contributed to royal loans and presents 
in 1430, 1434, and 1435 (Leet Book, pp. 111, 126, 154, 163, 178). 

4 Trinity Gild Letters, xii, below. 

5 John Merston, alias Marston, on one occasion described as ‘ gurdeler’, appears 
in the leet records during the years 1421-44. He was a resident in Bayley Lane 
ward, and is recorded as a collector of taxes, a member of councils, and a contributor 
to loans raised in the city (Leet Book, pp. 29, 79, 88, 120, 126, 133, 138, 156, 168, 177, 


210). His name appears in the gild register (Trinity Gild Register, p. 15). 

® Trinity Gild Letters, iii, below. 

? Roger Boteler of Gosford Street ward contributed to the king’s present in 1434 
(Leet Book, p. 160). There is no evidence to show whether he may be identified with 
the Roger Boteler of Jordan Well, who appears among the contributors to the loan 
raised for the king in 1449 (ibid. p. 238). His name is not in the gild register. 
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costs incurred in repairing the gild’s property in his tenure, de- 
tailing the number of loads of clay and lime and other materials 
purchased and the wages of the workmen employed, and asks to 
be reimbursed.! The gild views his case favourably and decides 
to inspect the property and make him a reasonable allowance. 
Thomas Reyner, draper,? petitions that he may have allowance 
made in his rent for the ‘ gret costages ’ to which he has been put 
in repairing his property, which by the terms of his lease the gild 
covenanted to keep in repair. He has asked for such an allow- 
ance several times already, but the gild has sent no one to view 
the property and nothing has been done.? This reminder proved 
effective, for the gild decided that the master with his officers 
should view the property and allow him what was necessary. 
Another tenant, William Happesford,‘ finds himself in a difficult 
situation. By the terms of his lease he is obliged to make a 
‘taverne’ under the place he holds, but he has been twice 
thwarted in his attempts to get the work done. First, he bought 
stones and employed a mason, but the mason was taken away 
to the king’s work ; then when he was proposing to have the 
tavern made a second time, the tenants complained to the master 
of the gild that ‘ hit shuld be destruccon of hir houses to make a 
tauerne ther’ and the master ordered him not to proceed. He 
is willing to pay his full rent of six marks if the gild will discharge 
him of his obligation to make this tavern, or if the gild will have 
it made, to pay £3 costs. He also asks for allowance in his rent 
of 22s. which he has spent on repairs.5 The gild released him 
from making the tavern and allowed him for repairs done, but he 
was to pay his rent as usual. 

Four of the letters are petitions and offers for tenancies of gild 
properties. Thomas Glen, mercer,*® writes to the gild indicating 


1 Trinity Gild Letters, vii. This letter is partly mutilated. 

2? Thomas Reyner and Dionisia his wife appear in the gild register (7'rinity Gild 
Register, p. 81). Thomas Reyner or Reyuer frequently occurs in the leet records 
between 1421 and 1434 as a member of councils, a collector of taxes and a contributor 
to royal loans (Leet Book, pp. 39, 79, 85, 88, 107, 111, 117, 120, 126, 134, 142, 143, 
154, 163). 

* Trinity Gild Letters, viii, below. 

4 William Happeford, a resident in Smithford Street ward, contributed to loans and 
presents raised in Coventry on six occasions during the years 1424-35 (Leet Book, 
pp. 80, 89, 127, 155, 164, 175). Among the Corporation’s collection of Ancient Deeds 
is an Indenture, dated Monday before the feast of St. Michael, 14 Henry VI (1435), 
between Richard Sharpe, master of the gild of the Holy Trinity, St. Mary, and St. 
John the Baptist of Coventry and the brethren and sisters of the same on the one part, 
and William Happesford of Coventry, ‘ corkemaker’, on the other part, whereby 
the master, brethren, and sisters hand over to the said William a messuage with its 
appurtenances, situated in Smithford Street, for the term of 40 years. The grantee 
is to render to the master, brethren, and sisters of the gild an annual rent of £4, and 
they are to keep the property in repair during the stated term. William de Happes- 
forde and Clarisia his wife appear in the gild register (T'rinity Gild Register, pp. 82, 87). 

5 Trinity Gild Letters, i, below. § Supra, p. 636, n. 3. 
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his willingness to take a tenement lately held by Jenyn, hosier, 
the ‘halle’ and ‘kechyn’ of which ‘ must nede be bilde’. If 
he can have this tenement for a term of 98 years at an annual 
rental of 10s. he offers to rebuild it and keep it in repair during 
the same term.! The summary decision of the gild ‘non habebit ’ 
gives no hint as to the reason for the refusal of this offer, but the 
’ reason is evident from the letter of another prospective tenant 
for this same property. Robert Skille, ‘ sporior ’,? writes to the 
gild offering to pay a rent of 24s. a year for the term of 20 years, 
if the gild will build in the said tenement ‘thinges which ben 
necessary and nedefull to be bylde ’.2 Whereupon the gild decided 
that the master should build and then let the tenement according 
to his discretion to the said Robert before any other. 

The offer made by Richard Kerde, ‘tyler ’,* for a tenement 
in the Croscheaping lately held by John Loder is interesting. 
He is prepared to take the tenement for a term of 10 years either 
at an annual rent of 4 nobles and he to be responsible for all 
necessary repairs, or else at a rent of 5 nobles a year and the cost 
of repairs to be borne by the gild. Which, if either, of these 
offers was accepted is not stated, but the gild decided that the 
master and four of the brethren should lease the property to the 
said Richard according to their discretion.’ Another petitioner, 
Simon Baker, ‘ deyster’,® sought to have the tenancy of two 
cottages lying next to his house. He offers to ‘ bilde hem newe 


1 Trinity Gild Letters, xi, below. 

2 Robert Skille, ‘ sporior ’ (i.e. spear-maker), a resident in Much Park Street ward, 
contributed to the duke of Bedford’s loan and the king’s present in 1434 and to another 
loan for the king in 1435 (Leet Book, pp. 154, 162, 178). His name does not appear 
in the gild register. Among the Corporation’s collection of Ancient Deeds is an 
Indenture, dated Monday before the feast of St. Michael, 14 Henry VI (1435), between 
Richard Sharpe, master of the gild of the Holy Trinity, St. Mary, and St. John the 
Baptist of Coventry, and the brethren and sisters of the same gild on the one part, 
and Robert Skille, ‘sporior’, of Coventry on the other part, whereby the master, 
brethren, and sisters hand over to the said Robert a messuage with its appurtenances 
in Broadgate (‘ apud latam portam ’) for the term of 40 years. The grantee is to render 
to the master, brethren, and sisters an annual rent of 248., and they are to keep the 
property in repair during the stated term. 

3 Trinity Gild Letters, iv, below. 

* Richard Kerde does not appear in the gild register. Among the Corporation’s 
collection of Ancient Deeds is an Indenture, dated 6 July, 16 Henry VI (1438), between 
John Ronton, merchant and master of the gild of the Holy Trinity, St. Mary, and 
St. John the Baptist of Coventry, and the brethren and sisters on the one part, and 
Richard Kerdee of Coventry, ‘ tiler’, on the other part, whereby the master, brethren, 
and sisters hand over to the said Richard a tenement with its appurtenances in ‘ le 
Croschepyng ’ for a term of 20 years. The grantee is to render to the master, brethren, 
and sisters an annual rent of 36s. 8d. and they are to keep the property in repair during 
the stated term. 

5 Trinity Gild Letters, vi, below. 

* Simon Baker, ‘ deister’, on one occasion called Simon Deyster, appears in the leet 
records as a resident in Gosford Street ward during the years 1424-49. He acted on 
occasion as collector for that ward, and contributed to the loans raised by the city 
during these years (Leet Book, pp. 76, 153, 160, 180, 209, 240). 
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euery stikk, the which shall be wurship and grete use to the 
plase ’, if he can have them for the term of 99 years, at an annual 
rent of 6s.1 This rent, however, was not considered sufficient, 
for the gild decided that he must take the houses for 8s. a year or 
else quit the other houses he had made on the same ground. 

An offer to undertake repairs is not the only inducement 
introduced into these letters. One man promises to be ‘ trewe 
paier ’,? another to be ‘ gode tenaunt . . . and pay truly by the 
grace of god’,® while a third even suggests that if he is behind 
with a quarter’s rent then the gild may enter on him and put 
him out.‘ Others appeal to the pious and charitable nature of 
the master and brethren by using such phrases as ‘in dede of 
charite’5 and ‘for the loue of god and in dede of charite’.6 Another 
petitioner chooses to rely on the ‘ful wise discrecion’? of the 
master and brethren, while others make the point that it will be 
to the gild’s profit and credit as well as to theirs to have certain 
repairs effected.$ 

In the case of a tenant who took a lease of gild property 
for a long term of years, circumstances occasionally arose which 
made it desirable or necessary for the agreement to be modified 
or terminated. An illustration in point is the case of John 
Pynchebek,® who held a 99 years’ lease of property of the gild 
beside Bablake.1° He has undertaken considerable reparation to 
the building, at great cost to himself. Circumstances arise which 
compel him to raise funds “ with his goods. He writes therefore 
to the master and brethren of the gild, saying that if they will 
pay him for the building he has done and will have his terms 
released into their possession, he will be pleased for them to have 
the first offer. He prays for a full answer concerning the matter 
at once (‘ at thys day ’), because otherwise he must needs negotiate 


1 Trinity Gild Letters, ii, below. 2 Ibid. iv, below. 3 Ibid. vi, below. 
4 Ibid. i, below. 5 Ibid. 6 Ibid. ix, below. 
7 Ibid. iii, below. 8 Ibid. ii, v, below. 


® John Pynckebeek, ‘ whyttawer ’, and Agnes his wife appear in the gild register 
(Trinity Gild Register, p. 33). John Pyncebek, a resident in Spon Street ward, appears 
in the leet records during the years 1421-5 as a member of the council and various 
other bodies entrusted with the conduct of official business, and as a contributer ts 
Gloucester’s loan (Leet Book, pp. 22, 39, 41, 44, 48, 49, 69, 89, 98). There are also 
three Indentures among the Corporation’s collection of Ancient Deeds which directly 
concern him. By one, dated 20 December, 11 Henry IV (1409), Walter Hunt of 
Coventry, walker, grants to John Pyncehebek of the same, ‘ whyttawer ’, six cottages 
with their appurtenances situated in Spon Street, Coventry, to hold of the chief lords 
of the fee by the services due for them. By the other two, dated 4 April, 13 Henry IV 
(1412), John Allesley, master of the gild of the Holy Trinity, &c., of Coventry and the 
brethren and sisters of the same grant to John Pynchebek of Coventry ‘ whitawer ’, 
a tenement of theirs in Spon Street, for the term of 98 years, at a rent of 20s. p.a., 
the said John to do all necessary repairs, &c., and also an empty plot of ground in 
the same place for the same term of years, at an annual rent of 10s. 

10 The ‘ place beside Bablake ’ was in Spon Street. 

11° +o make hym chevysshauns ’. 
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with some other good man. In reply to his request, the gild 
decided that the master with eight of the brethren should have 
a conference with him, and should do what they thought best for 
the gild. 

Since property provided a good part of the income of the 
Trinity gild, its efficient management was a matter of importance. 
Two officers, a rent collector and an overseer of repairs,? were 
employed specially to look after this side of the gild’s business. 
Their duties are set out in detail in the oaths they were required 
to take on assuming office. The rent collector is ‘truely and 
diligently . . . to take levey and receyve all maner of rents 
revenues and seruyses and profetts comyng of the lands and 
tenements of the seid yelde’. He must also ‘ dyligently labur to 
set all such lands and tenements of the seid yelde that are voide 
or shalbe voide’ during the term of his office, and ‘ no rent abate 
but by the advice of the maister for the tyme beyng and of his 
bredren ’. All the money he collects he must pay to the master ; 
he must render an account of all his receipts, charges, and dis- 
charges when required to do so by the master and brethren ‘ by 
a reasonabull warnyng’; and he is to be held accountable for 
his arrears.? The overseer of repairs is to be ‘ gode and true 
officer to the Trinite yelde in Couentre and truely ouersee all 
maner of reparacions of the same yelde ’. He must also ‘ ouersee 
the warkeman (sic) of the seid yelde that they truely do their 
wark and that they lak no stuff (and) that they be not idull’. 
He is to take no timber, old or new, for his own use, and to set 
no man at work except by the command and oversight of the 
master. He shall at all times be ready at the master’s command 
‘in eny mater that perteyneth to the worship and profet of the 
seid yelde ’ and truly do all things belonging to his office.* 

The income produced by the gild’s property was devoted 
either directly or indirectly to the pious and charitable objects 
outlined in the gild’s ordinances.’ Thus when poor sister Johane, 
the widow of William Irisshe, ‘ wever ’,* writes to the master 
and brethren explaining how during the lifetime of her husband 
the gild granted to them at a general day a yearly allowance of 
20s. rent that they ought to pay, and praying that in view of ‘ the 

1 Trinity Gild Letters, x, below. 

? At a later period the gild usually appointed two persons as overseers or surveyors 
of repairs and works. See Ancient Deeds (P.R.O.), A. 13439. 

3 Trinity Gild Register and Oath Book, fo. 9. 4 Ibid. fo. 10. 

5 Known by the copy preserved in a manuscript History of the Gilds of the City 
of Coventry (c. 1830), in the possession of the Corporation. The original Book of 
Ordinances, together with the original Account Books of the Trinity Gild (1457-1548) 
perished in the fire at the Birmingham Free Reference Library in 1879. 

® William Iryshe, a resident in Spon Street ward, contributed to the two loans 
raised in Coventry for the king and the duke of Gloucester in 1424 (Leet Book, pp. 81, 
89). Strangely enough, his name does not appear in the gild register. 
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gret age, nede and pouerte that she is ynne ’ she may continue to 
have this allowance as from the death of her late husband, her 
petition is granted.' Her letter gives an insight into the practical 
working of that ordinance of the gild which laid down that if any 
member of the gild, by reason of sickness or old age, should be 
unable to work, he should be provided for at the charge of the 
gild as long as his condition should demand it.* 

Another document, which has recently come to light, may 
also be referred to here as further illustrating this point. It is 
a petition,? dated 14 August 1453, from Thomas Brawfeld, mayor 
of Northampton, and four other late mayors of that town, 
addressed to the mayor of the city of Coventry and the wardens 
of the fraternity of the Holy Trinity in that city, on behalf of 
their co-burgess John Chirche of Northampton, fuller, who is 
eighty years of age and more. The petitioners have been informed 
by John Chirche that he was received and admitted as a brother 
of the Trinity gild of Coventry some thirty years previously in 
the time of Richard Southam, warden, and on his admission paid 
10 marks 5 shillings to that fraternity. The said John Chirche 
is now so enfeebled and burdened by his great age and weakness 
that for several years past he has not been able to labour in his 
occupation to earn his livelihood; and now, in his old age, 
weakness and infirmity, his goods are totally expended, so that 
he has nothing whereon to live or support himself, and he is likely 
to perish for want of sustenance. He accordingly appeals to the 
gild through the petitioners, who support his plea, asking that 
as a brother in distress and poverty he may be afforded succour 
and relief, according to the ordinances of the fraternity. That 
he did not appeal in vain is shown by the answer of the gild 
recorded on the endorsement, to the effect that the suppliant 
should have 26s. 8d. yearly, that is to say, 6s. 8d. every quarter. 
Such a decision, together with other instances of specific grants 
of pensions,‘ provide interesting evidence that, in so far as its 
charitable work was concerned, the Trinity gild of Coventry— 
which was typical of the gilds to be found in many other towns 
at this period—was living up to its avowed object. 


Levi Fox. 


1 Trinity Gild Letters, ix, below. 2 Ordinance 2. 

3 In the possession of Coventry Corporation, no. xiii below. The document is a 
piece of parchment measuring 15} by 6} inches ; the mayoral seal of Thomas Brawfeld 
is missing, but the seals of the other four petitioners remain. 

4 A number of these are to be found among the Corporation’s collection of Ancient 
Deeds. See nos. xiv and xv below. 
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I 


To you Worshipful maistre & brotheren of the Gilde of seinte Trinite 
of Couentre, Sheweth William Happesford your brother & tenant howe 
that he shulde make a tauerne vndur your place that he holdeth and he 
payed to a mason on aftur even that last was for stones xvj s. viij d. on 
ernes and then he was taken to the Kynges work, and in quarter aftur 
the same William purposed to make the same tauerne and the tenants 
pleyned to the maistre that hit shuld be destruccon of hir houses to make 
a tauerne ther and then the maistre sent Graundoid Wright to him and 
bed him do no more therto til he wer otherwise avised ; wherfore zif ye 
<not>? wole haue hit made he wole pay you the hole rent of vj marc 
and zif he faill be on quarter ze to entre on him & put him oute and yf ye 
wole haue hit made he wole pay costes of iij li. therto beseching you to 
make oute the costes therof in dede of charite; also he hath payed in 
reparacon xxij s. of the which he prieth you of aloance of his rent. 


They wol that he be allowed for the reparacion withynne writen & 
pay his rent as he doth now & be discharged of the makyng 


[Endorsed] of the tauerne. 


II 


To you Wurshipfull and Reuerent Mayster and to all the brethern of 
the Trinite zelde seynt Mary and seynt John, Sheueth you Simon Baker 
deyster howe that <he helde> of late tyme of you ij Cotages lygging 
be syde the meese place that the seide Simon nowe dwelleth yn, like hit 
you of your wurthynes to lett the seide Simon haue the seide Cotages 
for vj s. of rent by zere and he wyll bilde hem newe euery stikk the which 
shall be wurship and grete use to the plase so that ze will of your wurthynes 
that the sade Simon myght haue the seide cotages for the term of an C 
yeres save a yere and to kepe vp all the reparacion therof after hit is bilt 
of his one propur cost duryng the seide terme, and he to pay zerely the 
seide vj s. of rent zif hit like you. 


id Take the howse for viij s. zerely or ellis avoyd all his other 
[Endorsed] howse that he hath made on the same ground. 


III 


To zow ful honurable & Worshipful Mayster & Worthy bretheren of 
the Trinite zeld seint Marye & Seint John, Scheweth vn to zow John 
Merston gurdler how that he holdeth a tenement in the Baylilane ? which 
that ze schulde reparayle like as zour endenture maketh mencion which 
hath stonden vacant this half zere for defaut of reparacion, wherfor 
Besechyng zow to take consideracion therto that he may be allowed 
therfor as ryzt wol after zour ful wise discrecion for as muche as that is 
for defaute of reparacion & of non other cawse. 


[Endorsed] Habeat [? allocacionem] [? ix] s. pro j quarterio. 


1 Words interlined in the manuscript are marked <¢ > 
2 Bayley Lane. 
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IV 


To zou full honurable Maistur & ful Worshipfull bretheron of the 
Trynite zelde Seint Mary & seint John of Couentre, Sheweth vn to you 
Robert Skille Sporior that he desires to holde of you a tenement which 
Janyn hosier late heeld atte brodyate ! yf that hit be plesyng to yowe for 
to bilde in the seid Tenement thinges which ben necessary & nedefull to 
be bylde, the which been in poynt to falle downe ; And the seid Robert 
wole pay zerely xxiilj s. & be trewe paier to the seid zelde, Takyng the 
seid Tenement for the term of xx yere & fynde sufficiant sewrete ; Bisech- 
ing you of vnswer of your entent in this mater at this tyme. 


Magister edificabit & tunc demittet dictum tenementum 
[Endorsed] P : ‘ : ; ? : é 
eidem secundum discrecionem eius si voluerit prae aliquo alio. 


¥ 


To the Worshipfull & reuerent Maystur & bretheron of the yelde of 
the blessud Trinitee of Couentre, Sheweth & compleyneth iff hit lyke you, 
your tenaunt John Broun Draper ther as <he> hath & holdeth of you 
<yerely> a mees wythe appurtinaunce in the Sponstrete,? of the whiche 
mees the reparacion is ffully in your owne handes at all tymes, the whiche 
mees for defaute of reparacion is full ruynus in mony defautes to ffull 
grete harmes & hynderyng of the seyde yelde in ffull short tyme but iff 
hit be repareld & amendud in hasty tyme, thorough the whyche defautes 
of reparacion the seyde John Broun now late & longtyme herbefore hath 
had gret harme & losse of his goodes to full gret hynderyng of hys astate, 
by watur ther enturryng into the seyde mees in tyme of reyne, the whyche 
woll redyly cause the seyd John to surendon vp into your handes the seyde 
mees seudur then his wyll were but iff hit be repareld & a mendud in hast ; 
of the whyche reparacion & a mendyng the seyde mees he prayeth you for 


your owne profyte & hyson bothe & theroff to haue an answer attys tyme 
ffully for charitee. 


[Endorsed] Volunt vt reparetur competenter. 


vI 


To zow ful reuerent Mayster & Worshipful bretheren of the Trinite 
zeld Seint Marye & Seint John, Scheweth vn to zow Richard Kerde Tyler 
that zif hit like to zow he wol hold of zow a Tenement in the Croschepyng ? 
which John Loder heeld of zow for terme of x zeres zeldyng to zow zerely 
fowre noblez & he wol make all reparacion of the seyd Tenement duryng 
the x zeres ; Or ellis zif hit plese zow to pay to zow v noblez by zere, And 
ze to make all sustentacion & reparacion as falles to such a tenement ; 
And he wol be gode tenaunt to zow & pay truly by the grace of god. 


Volunt quod magister cum iiij fratribus dimittet dictum tenementum 
dicto Ricardo Kerdes secundum discrecionem magistri et 
[Endorsed] ‘ ae 
dictorum iiij fratrum. 


1 Broadgate. 2 Spon Street. 3 Cross Cheaping. 
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Vil 


To zow fful <Wurschipful) Maistre & full worthi brethren of the 
aemate: atlde & of Bymte*.. 6.2 kk me we es brethren, Roger 
Botler a poore Tenant of zouris in the Bernezert,?.........2.. 
. . tyme was Maistre, vnder this fourme the place to be Reparellid of the 
Lee ee ee ee it on the Rent & wryte it vpe trewly to 
eg ee ee ee schall here ffynde the costes trewly 
er re oa ae xij d. jtem ij kartful of clay 
viij s. jtem a loode of lyme & . .......... for wryghtes hyre 
xij d, jtem for crestes ij s. jtem formen ...........-+ee-. 
vj d. jtem to a dauber vj d. jtem for a swynstyze & .......... 


They wol that the Maystur se hit & allowe hit as reson 


[Endorsed] onl. 


VII 


To you Worshipful and reuerent maistre and bretheren of the Gild of 
saint Trinite of Couentre, Sheweth Thomas Reyner draper howe that your 
officers asken of him rent of the place that he holdeth of you in the whiche 
he hath made gret costages as hit <is) writen & wel knowen to you, 
wherefore he prieth you that ye wole vouchsauf to see the costes that he 
hath made therynne and tho defautes of the malt flores for the gistes ben 
in point to falle doun in defaute of your reparacon that yo shuld do, and 
is not do, and that ye wole alowe him in his rent tho costes that he hath 
made therynne as couenant is by your dede, and that ye wole see to this 
mater for dyuers times he hath sued to you to haue his costes alowed as 
hit was graunted him and he might neuer haue you thider to see hit. 


Volunt vt magister cum officiariis videant & allocetur ei 


[Endorsed] , : ; ; 
quod necessarium secundum primam concessionem — generali. 


TX 


To you Worshipful and reuerent maistre and bretheren of the Gilde 
of sainte Trinite saint Marie & seint John Baptist of Couentre, Sheweth 
your pore sister Johane that was wyf of William Irisshe weuer howe that 
in the lif of the said William ther was graunted at a general day to him 
& to his wyf xx s. by yer in alowance of the rent that thei shulde pay to 
you, and sithen the deth of hir husbond before seide she myght haue nou 
alowance of the forseid rent ; wherefore liketh hit to your good wills to 
considre the gret age nede & pouerte that she is ynne, and in releuyng 
therof to graunt hir alowance of the forseid rent for terme of hir lyf for the 
loue of god & in dede of charite. 


Allocetur eidem redditus dimidij anni dicti tenementi in 


aii ee 
[Endorsed] quo morabatur post decessum viri sui. 


1 This petition is badly mutilated. 2? The Barn Yard. 
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x 


To the Worshipfull Maystur & bretheron of the Worshipfull zelde of 
the wholy trinite in Couentre, Sheweth iff hit lyke to zour Worshipfull 
astates zour brothur of the same zelde John Pynchebek, for as mych as 
he hath made grete costages in byldyng of your places wherthorowe he is 
indetted in diuers wayes & for as mych as hym behoweth nedes <to) 
make hym chevysshauns wyth his owne goodes, ther as he hath & holdeth 
a place bysyde bablake + termes of iiij/xx & xix zeres the which place he 
hath byld well att make ; the whych place iff hit lyke to zou to paye to 
hym for the byldyng & to haue his termes relessud in to zour owne posses- 
sion, he wold that ze haddon hit before all othur ; Preyng zou that ze wold 
vochsaff at thys day to gyve hym fullych answere of zour wyll touchyng 
this matter, for ellis he must nedes make hym chevysshauns in short tyme 
of the same thyng wyth some othur good man as they may acorde duryng 
his astate & his termes, he sauyng of his sympull astate. 


[Endorsed] Magister cum viij fratribus loquatur cum ipso & bene 
voluerit sit pro gilda. 


XI 


To you Worshipful and reuerent maistre and bretheren of the Gilde 
of sainte Trinite of Couentre, Sheweth Thomas Glen mercer howe that 
zif it shulde plese you he wole take of you a tenement that Jenyn hosier 
late helde of you, in which tenement the halle and the kechyn must nede 
be bilde ; wherefore zif ye wole graunt hit him for x s. yerly for term of 
iilj /xx xix yeres he wole of newe bilde hit and so kepe forth the reparacion 
duringe the same terme. 


{Endorsed] non habebit. 
XII 


To you Worshipful maistur and bretheren of the Gilde of sainte Trinite 
of Couentre, Sheweth Thomas Glen howe that ye owe to make a goter 
betwene your hous and hisen atte Brodeyate ? and because the Goter is 
not made the tymbur of his hous is roten be the rayn that falleth theron ; 
wherfore he besecheth you to make reparacon duely of the same as ye be 
bounde to do. 


Videatur si Gilda debet facere & tunc ordinetur guttera 


ers per gildam. 


XIII 


Venerabilibus & discretis viris Maiori Ciuitatis Couentre ac Custodibus 
ffraternitatis sancte Trinitatis in predicta Ciuitate Couentre, Thomas 
Brawfeld Maior ville Norhampton Willelmus Russheden Draper Gilbertus 
lyster Draper Johannes Balteswell Draper & Willelmus Peryn Mercer 
Comburgenses dicte ville Norhampton nuper Maiores eiusdem ville, reuer- 
encias ac prosperitatis augmentum cum honore. Quia per Johannem 
Chirche de Norhampton ffuller nostrum comburgensem etatis octoginta 


1 The ‘ place beside Bablake ’ was in Spon Street. 2 Broadgate. 
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annorum & amplius plenius informamur quod ipse est confrater predicte 
ffraternitatis Sancte Trinitatis, et quod ipse receptus & admissus fuit in 
fraternitatem <predictam) circiter triginta annos vitimo elapsos tempore 
Ricardi Southam tunc Custodis eiusdem fraternitatis ; Et quia meritorium 
existit testimonium veritati perhibere prout intuitu caritatis sumus 
specialiter requisiti, hinc est quod vniuersitati vestre declaramus & 
innotescimus presencium per tenorem, quod prefatus Johannes Chirche 
tanto senio tantaque corporis debilitate & infirmitate grauatur & deprimitur 
quod circa occupacionem & exercicium artis sue pro victu suo adquirendo 
per plures annos preteritos laborare non potuit, quod modo in senectute 
debilitate & infirmitate ipsius Johannis Chirche bona sua sunt totaliter 
expendita ita quod nichil habet vnde viuere seu se poterit sustinere, et sic 
verisimile est ipsum pro defectu victus & releuaminis deperire, quod absit. 
Quare idem Johannes Chirche vobis humiliter supplicat & vos pro ipso 
intime rogamus quatinus eidem Johanni Chirche confratri vestro frater- 
nitatis predicte modo in sua inopia & paupertate secundum ordinacionem 
& consuetudinem eiusdem fraternitatis succurrere & releuare velitis intuitu 
caritatis, intendentes quod idem Johannes Chirche ad recepcionem suam 
in fraternitatem predictam soluit x marc. vs. sicut ipse coram nobis 
dixit & affirmauit. In cuius rei testimonium ego prefatus maior ville 
Norhampton sigillum officij mei Maioratus eiusdem ville <et) nos predicti 
alij comburgenses dicte ville sigilla nostra presentibus apposuimus. Datum 
apud Norhampton quartodecimo die mensis augusti, anno regni Regis 
Henrici sexti post conquestum tricesimo primo. 


iichesais They order that do the innamed suppliaunt haue yerly 
ners XXvj] 8. viij d., That is to sey euery quarter vj s. viij d. 


XIV 


Omnibus Christi fidelibus ad quos presens scriptum indentatum perue- 
nerit, Willelmus Belgraue Magister Gilde sancte Trinitatis (sancte marie 
& sancti Johannis baptiste) de Couentre ac fratres & sorores eiusdem 
Gilde salutem in domino sempiternam. Noueritis nos vnanimi assensu & 
concensu concessisse Willelmo Appulton de Couentre vnum annualem 
redditum sexaginta solidorum, habendum & percipiendum: predictum 
annualem redditum sexaginta solidorum de nobis) prefatis Magistro 
fratribus & sororibus & nostris successoribus ad terminum vite eiusdem 
Willelmi Appulton ad quatuor anni terminos videlicet ad festa sancti 
Michaelis Archangeli, Natalis domini, Annunciationis beate Marie Virginis, 
& Natiuitatis sancti Johannis Baptiste per equales porciones primo vero 
termino solucionis dicti redditus incipiente in festo sancti Michaelis 
Archangeli quod erit in anno domini Millensimo CCCC™® vicesimo primo. 
In cuius rei testimonium vni parti huius scripti indentati penes predictum 
Willelmum Appulton remanenti sigillum commune Gilde predicte est 
appensum, alteri vero parti eiusdem scripti indentati penes nos remanenti 
predictus Willelmus Appulton sigillum suum apposuit. Datum apud 
Couentre vicesimo nouo die mensis Augusti Anno regni Regis Henrici 
quinti post conquestum octauo. 


[Endorsed] Xv] s. rent. 
[One seal, imperfect.] 
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XV 


Omnibus Christi fidelibus ad quos hoc presens scriptum peruenerit» 
Magister ffratres & sorores Gilde sancte Trinitatis de Couentre salutem in 
domino sempiternam ; Noueritis nos per hoc presens scriptum nostrum 
indentatum concessisse Thome York de Couentre Peyntour ad terminum 
vite sue vnum redditum duodecim denariorum septimanuatim percipien- 
dum ad terminum vite sue de nobis et successoribus nostris. Concessimus 
eciam Margerie vxori predicti Thome York ad terminum vite sue vnum 
redditum octo denariorum septimanuatim post mortem predicti Thome 
viri sui percipiendum ad terminum vite eiusdem Margerie & non antea 
de nobis & successoribus nostris. In cuius rei testimonium vni parti 
huius scripti indentati penes prefatos Thomam & Margeriam remanenti 
nos predicti Magister ffratres & sorores sigillum nostrum commune apposi- 
mus, alteri vero parti penes prefatos Magistrum ffratres & sorores remanenti 
predicti Thomas & Margeria sigilla sua apposuerunt. Datum apud 
Couentre quartodecimo die Januarij, anno regni Regis Henrici sexti post 
conquestum decimo septimo. 


a rent of xij for term of yere & liff & viij d. a yere to his 
wiff after his discesse for term of her liff. 


[Two seals.] 


[Endorsed] 
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Reviews of Books 


The Continuity of the Platonic Tradition during the Middle Ages. Outlines 
of a Corpus Platonicum Medii Aevi. By Raymonp K.rpansxy. 
(London: The Warburg Institute, 1939.) 


KIGHTEEN years ago, in reviewing Dr. Edmond Vansteenberghe’s Le 
Cardinal Nicolas de Cues for this Review, I observed that ‘ one would wish 
for further evidence of the Cusan’s acquaintance with the “ maitres char- 
trains”, Thierry of Chartres and Bernard of Tours. At first sight it seems 
decidedly improbable.’ Perhaps, had I read the article of M. Duhem on 
which Dr. Vansteenberghe was relying, I should have been more ready to 
believe in the indebtedness of the fifteenth-century cardinal to the twelfth- 
century doctors ; but now at any rate it has been placed beyond doubt 
by the researches of Mr. Klibansky, a scholar on whose recent naturaliza- 
tion as a British subject this country is to be congratulated, and to whose 
very competent hands the British Academy has entrusted the direction 
of a highly important undertaking, the Corpus Platonicum Medi Aevi, 
to which The Continuity of the Platonic Tradition during the Middle Ages is 
intended to serve as a programme ; and a very appetizing one it is to anyone 
interested in the history of ideas. 

The first part of this brief treatise, the amount of information in which 
is out of all proportion to the number of its pages, presents the principal 
facts regarding the Platonic tradition among scholars writing in Arabic, 
Greek, and Latin respectively ; sketches the history of the Latin transla- 
tions of Plato and commentaries upon him down to 4.p. 1500; and draws 
certain corollaries and conclusions from the facts thus set forth. After 
two appendixes, one dealing with recent researches in Oriental libraries 
and another with the famous Florentine Platonist Marsiglio Ficino, 
follows a ‘ conspectus ’ of the literature which it is hoped to include in the 
projected Corpus ; and the book ends with two indexes and five admirable 
photographs of pictures illustrating the view taken of Plato in Latin 
Christendom during the middle ages. 

It will be seen that the collection to which the work before us is intended 
to serve as a table of contents promises greatly to enrich our knowledge of 
the cultural history of Europe between the sixth and the sixteenth centuries 
of our era. Ciement C. J. Wess. 


A History of the Anglo-Saxons. By R.H. Hopexin. Vols. i and ii, 2nd 
edition. (Oxford: University Press, 1939.) 


WueEN Mr. Hodgkin’s History of the Anglo-Saxons was first published in 
1935 it was recognized as a remarkable achievement by all who had 
sought to investigate any of the problems involved in a study of pre- 
Conquest England, and the appearance of a second edition within four 
years bears witness to its wide appeal. The writing of a general history 
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is not necessarily more difficult than the preparation of a piece of minute 
research. Much depends upon the nature of the material upon which 
such a history is based, and the extent to which the major problems of 
the period have already been elucidated. In many respects the period 
covered by Mr. Hodgkin’s work, opening with the disintegration of Romano- 
British culture and closing with the death of Alfred, differs from all others, 
even from the later phases of Anglo-Saxon history itself. The nature of 
the material for the earlier part of the period covered by these two volumes 
offers unique opportunities for the enunciation of new theories, often plaus- 
ible but too frequently based upon inadequate evidence. Moreover, the 
expert in a particular field tends to be more dogmatic than the circumstances 
warrant, and in consequence the general historian is at a number of points 
confronted with a mass of apparently irreconcilable conclusions. History, 
as the term is generally understood, cannot be written from archaeological 
evidence alone, particularly when such material does not include inscrip- 
tions, and no one would claim that history can be written from purely 
linguistic evidence. Each has its contribution to make, and it is fortunate 
that in the present phase of historical studies these sources are being used 
to clarify and supplement rather than to discredit such literary evidence 
as exists. When the historian leaves the fifth and sixth centuries his 
material is more abundant and more tractable, but it is very unevenly 
distributed. He has remarkably detailed narratives relating to the age 
of Bede and to the age of Alfred, but for other no less important periods 
the material is notoriously meagre. It is no easy task to write a balanced 
account of five centuries for which the evidence is characterized by such 
peculiarities as these. 

The first volume of the History ends, roughly speaking, with the death 
of Bede, and Mr. Hodgkin has resisted the temptation to concentrate on 
the Christian period, where the historian can tread with tolerable certainty, 
in preference to the heathen morass: only two chapters out of nine are 
devoted to the Conversion and the political history of the greater part 
of the seventh and early eighth centuries. The uncertainty of our know- 
ledge of the last phase of Roman Britain and the ‘ sub-Roman’ period 
is illustrated by the fact that within four years Mr. Hodgkin has found it 
necessary to re-write part of his original text because Mr. Collingwood, 
“once a chief critic of Bury, has come round to a view not unlike Bury’s’ 
regarding the evidence of coins and the Notitia Dignitatum. Though the 
time has not yet arrived for a definitive history of the fifth century, it is 
not suggested that this chapter, which contains a short but illuminating 
study of the writings of St. Patrick, should or indeed could have been 
excluded. In discussing the Kentish problem Mr. Hodgkin first reviews 
the statements found in literary authorities and then passes to the theories 
based upon archaeological research, and it can hardly be denied that the 
literary evidence here raises less serious problems than the archaeological. 
Turning to the settlements outside Kent, Mr. Hodgkin gives precedence 
to archaeological evidence on the ground that for the rest of England 
“the legends’ are late and meagre. This chapter is a notable attempt 
to make the fullest use of the results of archaeological investigation without 
abandoning literary evidence altogether. The author thinks that ‘the 
story of Gildas harmonizes well with what may be inferred from the 
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cemeteries ’ and declines to adopt the view of those who would ‘ sweep 
aside all the entries in the Chronicle’. His defence of the West Saxon 
tradition is however weakened by his deliberate use of the term ‘ the 
Alfredian Chronicle ’, ‘in order to remind the reader of the period when 
it was compiled ’, and by the implication that there is no reason to assume 
that the material at the disposal of the Alfredian editor went back beyond 
the middle of the eighth century. Internal evidence would suggest con- 
temporary writing (not necessarily in the vernacular) in the annals relating 
to the middle of the seventh, and the possibility that annalistic writing 
began in Wessex soon after the conversion in the thirties cannot be ignored. 
Such an assumption seems to be made by the author himself in his study 
of the second stage of the conquest which begins with, or just before, the 
reign of Ceawlin, for dates cannot have been derived from lost sagas or 
poems. When the Conversion is reached ‘ the difficulty is no longer one 
of accumulating material, but of eliminating it’. A judicious selection 
of material and topics enables Mr. Hodgkin to present his readers with 
a short but valuable account of the foundation of the English church, 
its organization, and the first phase of missionary enterprise on the 
Continent. The last few pages of the first volume are devoted to ‘ the 
Arts’ in the late seventh and early eighth centuries, and it is a tribute 
to the author’s handling of this subject, rather than a criticism, to suggest 
that parts of the earlier chapters of the book might have been sacrificed 
to make possible a fuller treatment here. However, it may be said that 
the claims of the various periods are skilfully reconciled in the first 
volume of the History. ~ 

In the second volume the author is somewhat less successful in this 
respect. A very large part of the book is devoted to the last thirty years 
of the ninth century, and the writer’s predilection for Wessex becomes 
more pronounced. From the death of Ceolwulf, Ceawlin’s successor but 
one, until the end of the first quarter of the ninth century Wessex was 
for the most part a relatively unimportant state, liable to disintegration 
and showing little sign of future political greatness. Mr. Hodgkin recog- 
nizes that ‘ the story of the eighth century becomes, in effect, the story of 
the kings of Mercia ’, but relatively little is said of Mercian achievement. 
It is easy to understand the feeling that it would be inappropriate in a 
general history to set out in full the facts to be learned from charters, yet 
detait derived from charters is no less important than that which comes 
from narrative sources. The difference between Offa’s rule and that of 
earlier overlords is noticed, but insufficient emphasis is laid upon it, and 
in other respects Offa’s power seems to be underestimated. There is 
some justification for describing his relations with Northumbria as obscure, 
but there is no doubt as to his position in relation to Wessex, for the 
evidence of charters implies that the West Saxon kingdom suffered dis- 
ruption, part only being left to its dependent king. Too little is said 
regarding the cultural leadership of Mercia, and it would seem desirable 
to consider here not only the evidence of coins and of sculpture but also 
that of ‘original’ charters. Long ago attention was drawn to the 
excellence of Mercian handwriting, which ‘ bears witness to the culture 
of that kingdom and the high standard attained by the official scribes of 
the time ’, and contrasts strongly with the ‘ curiously rough hand’ which 
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‘was practised in the south of England, particularly in the kingdom of 
Wessex in the ninth century ’ (see E. M. Thompson, Introduction to Greek 
and Latin Palaeography, p. 511). Mr. Hodgkin recognizes that the 
learning of Bede’s age did not disappear with the great historian’s death, 
that at York there ‘is evidence of growth rather than decay ’, and that 
in Mercia Latin scholarship must have survived far into the ninth century. 
Some reference to the ninth-century use of the vernacular in certain classes 
of Mercian documents seems desirable here in order that Alfred’s literary 
work may be studied in its appropriate setting. Of the reign of Alfred 
the author gives an admirable account ; Alfred’s achievement is the climax 
of the History, and the West Saxon monarch may well be described as Mr. 
Hodgkin’s hero. Alfred’s limitations are not unnoticed, and his faults 
as a translator are somewhat harshly criticized, but in other respects it 
may seem that too much is claimed for him. The evidence that Alfred 
had any save the vaguest kind of political claims beyond the boundaries 
of Wessex and English Mercia is slight, and there is no comparison be- 
tween his position and that of Offa or of Edward the Elder and his suc- 
cessors. How Alfred compares with Egbert is somewhat difficult to deter- 
mine. Egbert’s military conquests should not be allowed to obscure the 
backwardness of his own kingdom, and those who would claim for him 
an effective overlordship over all England from 829 to 839 have to explain 
a document which shows Wiglaf king of Mercia presiding over an assembly 
held in 836 and attended by not only Mercian bishops but also the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the bishops of London, Rochester, and Selsey, and, 
most significant, the bishop of the West Saxon see of Sherborne (Birch, 
Cart. Sax. no. 436). It would seem to be at least an open question whether 
Egbert’s supremacy survived the restoration of Wiglaf in 830. The West 
Saxon dynasty produced in Alfred a king who occupies a unique place 
among the rulers of the so-called dark ages, and in the tenth century it 
united the whole of England under its rule. In consequence there is a 
natural tendency for the historian to attach to Wessex in earlier times a 
degree of importance to which that kingdom can hardly lay claim, and the 
place which the Old English Chronicle holds among the sources of the period 
goes far to explain why many historians tend unconsciously to view the 
growth of the early English kingdoms through West Saxon eyes. However, 
Alfred’s achievement in peace and war forms a fitting conclusion to the 
first two volumes of Mr. Hodgkin’s history. 

Throughout his work Mr. Hodgkin has endeavoured to utilize the 
contributions of others who have laboured in the same field, and his 
indebtedness is always generously acknowledged. The notes, enlarged 
in the second edition, form the best bibliography of the period as yet 
available. No effort is spared to bring to life a period very remote from 
our own, to portray its manner of life and to discover what ideas domin- 
ated men’s minds in both heathen and Christian times. The maps are 
helpful though often tentative, and the abundant and well-chosen illus- 
trations are no mere adornment but an integral part of a work which 
never fails to sustain the reader’s interest. Seldom has a book of this 
nature been presented to a wide public in so attractive a form, and the 
hope may be expressed that the appearance of the remainder of the History 
will not be long delayed. R. R. Dar.ineton. 
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Seignorial Administration in England. (Oxford Historical Series, vol. viii.) 
By N. Dennotm-Younc. (Oxford: University Press, 1937.) 


Tuis valuable and suggestive study is based on the records of four great 
thirteenth-century lordships; mainly on those of Isabella de Fortibus in 
Yorkshire, Devon, and the Isle of Wight, and those of Roger Bigod, the 
earl marshal who died in 1306, but also to some extent on those of the 
Clares and of the future Edward I. Mr. Denholm-Young traces the 
development in the organization of the staff who administered the house- 
hold, the estates, and the courts of these magnates, instituting a comparison 
from time to time with the better-known method of the great ecclesiastical 
landlords ; he examines the financial aspects of the systems, going in detail 
into the method of accounting and auditing, and the legal means of en- 
forcing financial responsibility on the officials ; and he discusses the forms 
of seignorial jurisdiction with the nature and the maintenance of judicial 
franchises. It will be seen that his subject is one on which the interests 
of the economic, the social, and the legal historian converge. The student 
of economic history will note with interest the estimates of the net profits 
on the different estates (pp. 9 f., 23, 42 ff.), the account of the wool trade 
of Holderness (pp. 53 ff.), and the methods of transferring credits from one 
part of the country to another by the agency of the Riccardi, attributed to 
the notorious Adam de Stratton, who doubled the parts of steward to 
Isabella de Fortibus and Chamberlain of the Exchequer (pp. 62 ff., 80 ff.), 
and will observe that once more the villeins of fact refuse to conform to 
standard—‘ It is clear that the position of the villeins of Holderness is 
widely different from that of the text-book villeins’ (p. 153). The ad- 
ministrative historian will welcome the description of the modification, in 
the course of the century, of the status and functions of stewards; the 
bifurcation into the two offices of estates and house stewards, the diminu- 
tion of independence with the advance of the auditing system, and the 
revival of importance with the growth of professionalism (pp. 67 ff.) ; he 
will note again the diversity of systems between one lordship and another 
which makes it as unsafe to generalize about seignorial practices as about 
boroughs. 

On one point of manorial administration Mr. Denholm-Young himself 
generalizes too soon; his identification of the messor with the repe-reve 
(pp. 34-5) cannot be accepted in view of the fact that wages are paid to 
both messor and repereve in 1326-7 at the Templars’ manor of Denny, 
and whilst the messor is always of servile status and bound to the soil, the 
repereve may appear as a supervisor of clerical character, coming from 
outside the manor. The harvest arrangements at Kennet between 1271 
and 1294 show clearly that the functions of the messor vary far more than 
Mr. Denholm-Young would suggest. 

The social and constitutional historian will above all appreciate Mr. 
Denholm-Young’s insistence on the close relation between royal and seig- 
norial methods and personnel. ‘ There was no difference in kind between 
the administrative problems which beset the barons and those of their 
king; as the Crown developed its organs of government, so did the 


1 P.R.O. Ministers’ Accounts 766/12, 13, 768/5-18. I have to thank Mr. E. Miller, 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, for these references. 
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barons.’ ‘ The franchises fulfilled in relation to the central administration 
a function similar to that of the shire court in relation to parliament ’ 
(pp. 4, 162). Not only did the barons imitate the royal wardrobe, the 
royal council, and the royal exchequer, but ‘ public and private adminis- 
tration drew their agents from the same source’. The civil service became 
a life-long career for many members of that ill-defined middle class on whom 
the main burden of English local government has rested since the time of 
Edgar. The bailiff, feodary, receiver, auditor, steward or wardrober who 
serves king and baron by turns or at the same time, who gravitates between 
the shire court and the exchequer, who has his own manors and builds up 
his own fortunes alongside his master’s, will ‘lose his rusticity on the 
way to Westminster’ and be the backbone of the adolescent house of 
commons. 

Of almost equal interest constitutionally is the evidence as to the exist- 
ence in the thirteenth century of maintenance, livery, and the indenture 
system (pp. 4, 23 ff., 167 f.). The matter of fact entries upon account 
rolls of gifts to sheriffs, hundreders and clerks are unequivocal (pp. 110 ff.). 
The evidence on livery links up Mrs. Stenton’s instance of the Yorkshire 
bandit of 1218 who clothed his fifteen riders in one suit, ‘ as if he had been 
a baron or an earl’, with the fourteenth-century retainers against whom 
the Cambridge parliament vainly legislated. 

On the other hand, Mr. Denholm-Young’s suggestions as to the lords’ 
courts do not seem altogether valid. In the first place, in denying any 
practical distinction between feudal and franchisal jurisdiction (p. 95) he 
appears not to recognize that whilst feudal jurisdiction can only be exer- 
cised over the lord’s tenants, franchisal may also extend to residents 
within the liberty who do not hold of him. Feudal and franchisal juris- 
diction may fuse, as for instance in the fourteenth-century Winchester 
hundred courts, where all the land in the hundred is held of the lord, but 
they are clearly distinguishable in the thirteenth century. (Nor ought the 
profits of the Holderness estates to be called the profits of a private hundred, 
as on p. 44.) Moreover, two kinds of jurisdiction, exercised in the same 
court on the same day, may be distinguished by the clerks who enrol the 
proceedings. The curia militum, as to which Mr. Denholm-Young gives 
valuable facts (pp. 92-8), is surely the feudal court par excellence, with 
nothing franchisal about it. Secondly, he seems at times to overlook the 
distinction between suit and jurisdiction. The prior of Merton has every 
right to hold a court for his free tenants (cwria de tenentibus, not tenenciis 
[p. 87]), and, as he says, this is not a royal liberty, but if he ‘ withdraws 
their suit ’ from the hundred court he must show warrant for that. Suit 
is not owed to the lord by all his justiciables, nor does the obligation to 
pay suit to your lord’s court necessarily carry with it quittance from shire 
and hundred. In both the cases cited by Mr. Denholm-Young (p. 92) to 
prove that a feudal court could be attacked by Quo Warranto, it is quit- 
tance from suit that is almost certainly in question. Libera curia may 
indicate the privilege of the holder rather than the free status of the 
suitor. Thirdly, Mr. Denholm-Young, in common with many other 
writers, identifies the jurisdiction of the sheriff in his tourn with ‘ hundredal 
jurisdiction ’ (pp. 90 ff.). Many lords of private hundreds had to admit the 
sheriff twice a year to hold his tourn in their hundreds. The distinction 
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between the competence of the three-weekly and six-monthly courts is 
laid down clearly in the case summarized by Maitland ;1 the lord of the 
hundred has pleas of battery and violence short of felony, and debts ; the 
sheriff in the tourn has view of frankpledge, the assizes of bread and ale 
and of measures, pleas of vee de naam, and attachments of pleas of the 
Crown. Hundredal jurisdiction ought not to be identified with shrieval 
jurisdiction. Fourthly, Mr. Denholm-Young puts forward the thesis that 
a claim to view of frankpledge implies not merely the assize of bread and 
ale and ‘ all that the sheriff pleads in his tourn ’ but also infangthief. The 
placita quo warranto that he cites neither bear out this contention nor show 
the identity of placita coronae with all that the sheriff pleads in his tourn. 
The records of the eyres of 1292-3 from which the instances on page 91 
are drawn (note 7) suggest that on this circuit the Crown lawyers were 
using ‘ placita coronae ’ as an inclusive term to cover any regalian rights : 
the claimants of liberties specify the particular liberties claimed, which in 
these border counties frequently include infangthief, but they do not claim 
‘pleas of the crown’. The evidence of these thirteenth-century eyres 
appears quite consistent with the distinctions clearly laid down in the eyre 
of Kent of 1313, when the justices say that view of frankpledge includes 
the assize of bread and ale and the linked liberties of pillory and tumbril, 
with bloodshed and waif; 2 that men may claim one of the articles of the 
view (e.g. the assize) without claiming all;* that view of frankpledge 
confers no right to plead pleas of the Crown, not even the hanging of the 
red-handed thief, and that infangthief, which is a distinct franchise, carries 
with it the right to have gallows.‘ 

The material exploited by Mr. Denholm-Young is so interesting and in 
some respects so unfamiliar that one regrets that the scale of the book 
precluded fuller treatment and more extended quotation from sources 
which are still for the most part unprinted. H, M. Cam. 


Close Rolls of the Reign of Henry III, 1264-1272. Twovolumes. (London: 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1937, 1938.) 


THESE volumes, covering the years 1264-8 and 1268-72, bring to an end 
one of the most successful of the series ‘ printed under the superintendence 
of the Deputy Keeper of the Records’. The value of the series has been 
emphasized in the notices of previous volumes and no more need be said 
about it here. The revisers have noticed only half a dozen corrigenda in 
1150 pages of text and 200 pages of index. The greatest compliment 
which I can pay to the editors is that I have noticed only two or three 
more. A covenant entered on the roll for 53 Hen. III (1268-9) was made 
at “Cippehan de hors Wyndesore’ (p. 144), that is, at Cippenham in 
Burnham, Bucks. It is indexed under Chippenham in Wiltshire (pp. 
611, 612). On p. 182, line 33, in the same volume, coram nobis should 
be read instead of coram vobis. Other slips could doubtless be found, but 
they must be very few. 


1 Select Pleas in Manorial Courts (S.S.), p. 177. 
2 The Eyre of Kent (S.S.), iii, 182. 
3 Tbid. p. 191. 4 Ibid. p. 194. 
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The rolls of letters close for so important and busy a period as this 
have, of course, frequently been searched and the more significant docu- 
ments are in print elsewhere. But their publication in full brings to light 
their wealth of detail bearing upon the confiscations and settlement which 
followed the fall of Simon de Montfort at Evesham. This new material 
will double the task of editing the surviving ‘ perturbation rolls’ of pro- 
ceedings before the justices assigned to enforce the Dictum of Kenilworth, 
but it will make the edition much more valuable. We can trace here 
something of the muddle into which King Henry allowed the work of 
settlement to fall, before the sane influence of John of Darlington (who 
returned to court in the autumn of 1265) and the statesmanship of the 
legate Ottobono became effective. Several letters contain a non recolentes 
clause in which the king admits hasty action without remembering the 
claims of third parties or earlier decisions, but much more important are 
the letters which give information about general provisions and the very 
numerous instructions about particular persons involved in or affected by 
the rebellion. This material requires careful study. 

In the following notes the letter A refers to the rolls in the first, and 
B to those in the second volume. 

Many letters can be used to throw light upon the course of events during 
the work of pacification after Evesham. Some may well have escaped 
enrolment, for letters, sealed with the seals of the king, Edward, Edmund, 
and the earl of Gloucester, regarding a certain oath, were not enrolled on 
account of the haste with which the legate’s clerk carried them off to his 
master (Sep. 1266; A. 259). An excited summons to Philip Basset in 
the spring of 1267, suggests more danger at this time than other author- 
ities reveal (A. 367-8). The importance of propaganda in the shire courts 
is revealed ; Henry, for example, was very sensitive about any allegations 
that he disinherited people without due process of law (A. 242-3). Letters 
addressed to Louis of France, Llywelyn of Wales, the countess of Flanders, 
&c., frequently give interesting details about policy or internal difficulties. 
One such letter, addressed to Llywelyn, reveals the confusion which pre- 
ceded Edward’s departure for the crusade (B. 290-1). 

While the materials for political history and the study of different 
aspects of social and economic life are, as always in the Close Rolls of 
this reign, numerous and varied, the outstanding value of these volumes, 
in my view, is to be found in the information which they give about 
Henry’s relations with his magnates, expressed in the activity of his council. 
The Close Rolls are an essential source for the history of administration ; 
for example of financial policy in the exchequer (cf. B. 226-7), of the organ- 
ization of the chancery, of the constantly changing treatment of the 
Jews. They are in some degree memoranda rolls of judicial business, as 
the recognizances, powers of attorney and similar enrolments testify, and 
they illustrate admirably the relations between the various courts of royal 
justice. But they are also a record of council business, indeed of memor- 
anda and letters preliminary to or describing the judicial activity and 
administrative decisions of the king and his council. One of the schedules 
stitched on to a membrane of a roll looks like a note of things done and 
to be done in council (B. 463). One enrolment, which had been authorized 
by Roger de Sumery, who had reported to the chancellor and his clerks a 
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mandate of king and council, was erased by order of the chancellor (B. 
418). This was probably due not to any irregularity, but because the 
mandate (to regard the official of Canterbury as an excommunicate) 
ceased to have effect. The great majority of cases, however, are of 
interest, not for any diplomatic reason, but because they show how per- 
sistent the share of the council was in the discussion of legal difficulties, 
in the framing of financial policy, and in the guidance of the king’s rela- 
tions with his baronage. I have collected a large number of instances, 
some of which contain decisions on feudal law or statements of feudal 
theory of great interest. The conclusion to be drawn is that the king had 
learned to turn to his council of magnates, as well as to the justices and 
barons of the exchequer, for help in the decision of all important matters 
affecting the law, the revenue and his obligations as suzerain. The evidence 
of discussion in council is impressive. One gets the impression that, just 
as after the great civil war four hundred years later the rights of parliament 
were acknowledged in practice, if not always in theory, so after the Barons’ 
war, the council, rejected by Henry as a mark of tutelage, had won its 
position as a fact of political life, and had won it with the full acquiescence 
of the king. F. M. Powicxe. 


The Great Chronicle of London. Edited by A. H. THomas and Isopet D. 
THorNLEY. (London: Privately printed for the Library Committee 
of the Corporation of the City of London for presentation only, 1938.) 


THE interest and value of this chronicle were emphasized by Kingsford 
as long ago as 1913.1. At that time the unique manuscript of it was in 
private hands. In 1933 it was acquired and presented to the Guildhall 
Library by Lord Wakefield, whose further munificence has defrayed the 
entire cost of this unusually sumptuous edition. Benefactor, editors, 
printer, and bookbinder have conspired to produce a volume which is as 
satisfying to the scholar as it is delightful to the connoisseur. 

The chronicle is in English, and extends from 1189 to 1512. It is 
written in two hands: the first is a mid-fifteenth century hand, and 
extends from 1189 to 1439; the second is a hand of the late fifteenth or 
early sixteenth century, and extends from 1439 to 1512. As a whole, the 
chronicle is a compilation, and the editors devote a substantial part of 
their valuable introduction and notes to discussing and elucidating the 
complicated relations of the chronicle to parallel compilations and to the 
presumed archetype. The most important part of their discussion, how- 
ever, concerns the second and more valuable portion of the chronicle 
covering the years 1439-1512, and here they are able to supplement and 
correct Kingsford’s conclusions in several important particulars. In the 
first place, they point out that the chronicle extends not, as Kingsford 
supposed, ‘to the autumn of 1513’, but only to the autumn of 1512: 
this detail is a matter of some weight in connexion with the question of 
the authorship of the chronicle. In the second place, they show that 


1 English Historical Literature in the Fifteenth Century, especially pp. 100-1. The 
statement on p. 81 that the chronicle was edited by E. H. Dring in 1913 was made 
in anticipation of an edition that was never in fact achieved. 
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Kingsford was mistaken in supposing that the portion of the chronicle 
covering the years 1496-1512 was an addition in a hand different from that 
covering the period 1439-96: there is in fact no change in the handwriting 
at 1496, and the editors hold that the chronicle from 1439 to 1512 ‘ is the 
work of a single author and exhibits his attitude towards events and his 
characteristic style of writing from beginning to end’, though they agree 
with Kingsford that the chronicle ‘is a compilation and depends for its 
outline and much of its material ’ upon a lost archetype which Kingsford 
called ‘ the Main City Chronicle’. In the third place, while agreeing with 
Kingsford that the portion covering the period 1503-12 is ‘a narrative of 
great value ’, they say more emphatically that it is ‘a copious narrative 
of independent value ’—‘ independent’ because it no longer has any 
noteworthy affinities with certain other chronicles which, down to 1503, 
pretty obviously share with the Great Chronicle a common archetype. 

These considerations give added importance to the question of the 
authorship of the portion of the Great Chronicle which extends from 1439 
to 1512. The sixteenth-century antiquary, John Stow, who embodied 
extensive quotations from this chronitle in his published works, and 
probably owned the manuscript at one time, ascribed the Great Chronicle 
to Robert Fabian, draper, alderman of the City of London, and author of 
a chronicle published by Pynson in 1516 under the title The New Chronicles 
of England and France. Kingsford rejected Stow’s ascription of the Great 
Chronicle to Fabian: the chronicle, he thought, ‘ was clearly not written 
by Fabian, since it ends some months after his death’. But he made 
this statement under the mistaken impression that the chronicle ends in 
the autumn of 1513: actually it ends in the autumn of 1512, a few months 
before Fabian’s death, which probably occurred on 28 February 1513. 
Thus Kingsford’s objection on this score is beside the mark. The compiler 
of the Great Chronicle makes one specific reference to himself. Writing 
in the first person, he states incidentally that in 1468 he was an apprentice 
of Sir Thomas Cook, a London draper, and that he was at that time ‘ abowth 
the age of xvij or xviij yerys’ (p. 205). This would mean that he was 
born about 1450. The date of Fabian’s birth is not known, but he became 
a freeman of the Drapers’ Company in 1476, and this would suggest that 
he may well have been born about 1450. The record, however, of Fabian’s 
admission to the freedom states that he had been apprentice, not to Thomas 
Cook, but to William Holme. It was not unusual, of course, for an appren- 
tice to be transferred from one master to another, but in such a case it was 
not customary for the apprentice so transferred to be registered under the 
name of the second master—usually he was registered under the name of 
the first. So unless we are to suppose that Fabian may have been appren- 
ticed first to Holme and then transferred to Cook—an assumption for 
which there seems to be no evidence—it is difficult to regard the statement 
in the chronicle as applicable to Fabian, and in that case the attribution 
of the chronicle to him would fall to the ground. There are, however, 
further facts which suggest that Fabian must not be dismissed too hastily : 
these facts emerge from the editors’ admirable investigation of the manu- 
scripts and printed text of Fabian’s New Chronicles published by Pynson 
in 1516. 

They show that Pynson’s edition is derived—quite possibly directly— 
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from two manuscripts now in separate ownership, but once forming two 
parts of one whole, and both written in the same hand, a hand of the late 
fifteenth or early sixteenth century. By an acute piece of reasoning the 
editors show that there is ‘ the strongest reason for believing ’ that in these 
two manuscripts ‘ we have the original author’s manuscript of Fabian’s 
Chronicle ’ (p. liii). Now the hand of these two manuscripts of Fabian’s 
Chronicle is the same as that of the 1439-1512 portion of the Great Chronicle. 
If, therefore, the two manuscripts of Fabian’s Chronicle are in Fabian’s 
own holograph, then the 1435-1512 portion of the Great Chronicle is in his 
hand too. But unfortunately the editors do not seem to have been able 
to find any evidence which would prove that the handwriting is Fabian’s. 
So there is an alternative possibility, that the two manuscripts of Fabian’s 
Chronicle are in the handwriting of some person acting as a collaborator 
and amanuensis: and in that case, the Great Chronicle must be attributed 
to this same person. The editors clearly incline to the first alternative, 
and think that the reasons for believing that Fabian himself, ‘ perhaps 
with a collaborator ’, was the compiler of the Great Chronicle, are ‘ almost 
conclusive’. But they do not rule out the alternative possibility—that 
the compiler of the Great Chronicle was the unknown person who may have 
acted as amanuensis for the two manuscripts of Fabian’s Chronicle: this 
solution would obviate the difficulty raised by the statement in the Great 
Chronicle that its author had been apprenti¢e to Thomas Cook, a statement 
which cannot, on present knowledge, be safely taken as applicable to 
Fabian. The editors consider that ‘this matter of the apprenticeship 
may not be an insuperable difficulty’, though they are careful to add 
that it ‘ cannot lightly be brushed aside’. It may, of course, ultimately 
prove to be not insuperable—that depends upon the winning of further 
evidence—but until it has actually been surmounted, it must give pause 
to any ascription of the Great Chronicle to Robert Fabian. The editors, 
indeed, recognize this, and the fact that they do so, while indicating their 
own preference for the other view, is typical of the scholarly thoroughness 
and caution with which all the editorial work in this magnificent volume 
has been done. J. G. Epwarps. 


Eretici Italiani del Cinquecento. Ricerche Storiche. By Dre.io Cantimori. 
(Florence : Sansoni, 1939.) 


Tue Italian reformers have received considerable attention during recent 
years from historians of various nationalities. Rodocanachi’s La Réforme 
en Italie (1920-1) served as a useful introduction to the subject.’ Since 
its appearance America has contributed: The Italian Reformers, 1534-64, 
by F. P. Church (1932), England is responsible for Italy and the Reformation 
to 1550, by G. K. Brown (1933), while from Italy have come studies on 
individual reformers, notable among them being Croce’s essay on Caracciolo, 
included in his Vite di Avventure di Fede e di Passione.? This latest addition 
to the series deals with one particular type of Italian reformer—the heretics, 
who in Signor Cantimori’s words, were ‘rebels against every kind of 
ecclesiastical communion’, The men of whose life and teaching he writes 


1 Ante, xxxvi. 264-6, 619. 2 Ante, li. 699-701. 
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found the doctrine and discipline of Geneva even more antipathetic to 
them than that of Rome. They disagreed with the orthodox reformers on 
the doctrine of the Trinity, predestination, and the nature of the Church 
and the Sacraments. Their outlook was at once humanistic and mystical. 
They stood for freedom of speculation, and free interpretation of the 
Scriptures, while they claimed that the spirit of man was directly inspired 
by God, and that all men could be saved by His grace. To them the 
Christian life mattered more than theology, and their social theories were 
tinged with revolution. One of their favourite themes was that of the 
purely human Christ, a man identified with the poor and the oppressed. 
As Christians they regarded themselves as members of a society separated 
from the world and owing no allegiance to the state. 

One of the chief objects of the Italian heretics was to find some place 
of refuge where they would be free to pursue their way of life, unmolested 
by the authorities, whether ecclesiastical or secular. Their beliefs and 
practices were such as to cause them to be regarded as a source of difficulty 
and danger wherever they settled. Thus their history during the latter 
part of the sixteenth century is one of incessant wandering, from Italy to 
Geneva, Zurich, Basel, and the Valtellina, from Switzerland to Poland and 
Transylvania. For some years they found shelter under the Venetian 
Republic. Gatherings of these left-wing reformers at Vicenza and Venice 
in 1549 and 1550 give proof both of the radicalism of their tenets and the 
extent of their organization. Not long after, Venice was forced by her 
fear of antagonizing both pope and emperor to admit the authority of the 
Inquisition. The overthrow of the Republic of Siena in 1555 marked the 
virtual disappearance of the small Italian commune, and with it of the 
last refuge of the heretics in their own country. In Switzerland the 
Italians sought to live on friendly terms with the leaders of the local 
reformed churches, but at the same time they never missed an opportunity 
of pressing their own point of view in speech and in writing. Sebastiano 
Castellio took a prominent part in the production of the anonymous tract 
De haereticis an sint persequendi which marked the disapprobation of the 
liberals at the burning of Servetus. He died nine years later at Basel in 
the midst of a process instituted against him on account of the heretical 
nature of his translation of the Scriptures. Bernardino Ochino settled in 
Zurich for a time as head of the group of Italian reformers from Locarno. 
On his Triginta Dialogi being condemned by the authorities, he was obliged 
to leave the city and found a last refuge in Moravia. When the college 
of ministers at Chiavenna condemned the ‘ anabaptist ’ teaching of Battista 
Bovio of Bologna he described them as ‘ worse than the Spanish inquisition ’. 
Although he was not at once forced to leave Chiavenna, he appears a few 
years later as the head of an Italian community in Cracow. During the 
reign of John Sigismund Zapolya several Italians, including Biandrata and 
Fausto Sozzini, found an asylum in Transylvania, where the diet granted 
equal rights to Catholics, Lutherans, Calvinists, and Unitarians. With 
Zapolya’s death the situation changed, and the few surviving Italians were 
scattered and isolated. Only after Fausto Sozzini’s death did his Polish 
admirers publish his writings and begin to call themselves Socinians. 

A point which the author emphasizes throughout, is the extent to 
which these wandering heretics preserved throughout their identity as 
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Italians. Nearly all had intellectual interests apart from theology. After 
attacking predestination in his treatise De Amplitudine Beati Regni, Celio 
Curione published classical texts and made a Latin translation of 
Guicciardini’s Storia d’Italia. In their religious thought some showed the 
rationalistic and critical tendencies of Lorenzo Valla, others developed the 
Platonic mysticism of Marsilio Ficino. Many were strongly influenced by 
Joachite doctrine. Their striving after universalism is but one mark of 
a type of thought which, for all its lack of orthodoxy, had its roots in the 
catholic system. Signor Cantimori has written an interesting book, but 
it does not make easy reading. The form which he has adopted is that of 
a more or less chronological narrative, into which analysis of the works of 
the leading heretics are introduced in connexion with the period at which 
they were written. The result is a turning from place to place and from 
person to person, which makes it difficult to estimate the work of any 
individual as a whole, or to appraise the influence of the Italians in any 
one locality where they settled. The book serves as a mine of information 
upon those Italian heretics who made a name for themselves in the sixteenth 
century, but its treasures are only accessible to those who are prepared to 
employ energy in digging for them. Cecrtia M. Apy. 


The English Navigation Laws. By Lawrence A. Harper. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1939.) 


‘] BELIEVE it will not be unacceptable to the Reader to find some summary 
observations on the Act of Navigation laid before him’, wrote Samuel 
Forster in 1727, ‘ because this Act is very dark and hard to be understood, 
and has caused great doubt and variety of opinion.’ Forster was not 
the only one to appreciate the difficulties in comprehending the ‘ Charta 
Maritima ’ of English shipping. Governor Glen of South Carolina, having 
carefully studied his trade instructions, came to the conclusion that ‘ those 
laws are far from being so clear as he that runs may read them; on the 
contrary, they are dark and difficult, they have been made at different 
times and penned by different persons who seem not to have had the same 
view of things...” (p. 248 n.). Mr. Harper, a student of California, set 
himself ‘ the very tedious task’ (Governor Glen’s phrase) of seeing those 
dark laws in clearer perspective, and so thorough have been his investiga- 
tions that it is safe to say that his book will long remain a standard authority 
on the subject. 

Why was the navigation act passed when it was; what were the 
interests behind it; what administrative machinery existed for its enforce- 
ment, and how far did it influence commercial development—these are 
some of the problems Mr. Harper set himself to answer. The earlier 
statutes affecting shipping, 5 Richard II, cap. 3, and various Tudor enact- 
ments which sought to establish the principle of an exclusive national 
shipping were subject to the all-important proviso, embodied in 6 Richard II, 
cap. 8, that sufficient English ships were available in the port of ship- 
ment. It is easy to see that the proviso was more important than the 
original enactment, and it is clear enough from the numerous complaints 
of would-be patentees in Elizabeth’s reign and from early Stuart pro- 
clamations that the acts were not enforced. ‘ There was no clear under- 
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standing ’, says the author, ‘ of what the old navigation code did actually 
provide’ (p. 37). From 1614 onwards various bills were promoted in 
parliament by powerful interests, notably the Eastland and Levant 
companies, to exclude foreign shipping from their respective trades. 
One at least of these bills was successfully opposed by the western members 
and none passed into law. Sir John Eliot declared in the 1628-9 parlia- 
ment that ‘all evil is contracted in the Lord Treasurer and his master 
the great Duke; he dismays our merchants and he invites strangers to 
come to drive our trade to serve their own ends’. Apart from this 
complaint there does not appear to have been in responsible merchant 
circles an exaggerated fear of Dutch or foreign competition prior to the 
Great Rebellion—a view which has lately received support from Professor 
Johnsen’s researches into Dutch ‘ charter parties’ in the period 1625-50 
(p. 300, n. 10) and, we may add, from the absence of specific mention of 
shipping grievances in the Grand Remonstrance. On the contrary, the 
masters of the Trinity House declared in 1639 that English shipping had 
increased tenfold during the preceding thirty years (p. 325), while certain 
of the East India merchants preferred Dutch vessels, ‘ findeing there much 
better accomodacion and noe less safety’ (p. 239, n. 2). (Mr. Harper 
scarcely gives sufficient weight, I think, to the solid testimony of the 
Trinity House masters (p. 325) nor does he realize that Charles I’s efforts 
to secure a larger customs revenue took precedence over considerations 
of national trade.) 

With the dislocation of trade and industry during the Civil war and 
the ever-growing exigencies of state finance, the balance of forces was 
upset. Powerful vested interests like the Eastland, the Levant, and East 
India companies, supported now by the Trinity House and by individual 
M.P.s like Major Salwey and Oliver St. John, at last worked their way. 
As late as November 1650 the council rejected certain merchant proposals 
as ‘ dishonourable to council both in respect of matter and manner’, but 
the young republican state was, in Violet’s phrase, ‘ green’ and could be 
twisted round old stumps to form a protective hedge. If Roger Coke’s 
word is to be trusted, Cromwell himself disapproved of the act of 1651. 
In contrast to the earlier code, this act ‘ paid little attention to exportations 
and emphasised importations’ (p. 38), and it was principally concerned 
to regulate the European and eastern trades rather than the colonial. 

Mr. Harper has examined the Exchequer records for the Protectorate 
period and concludes from the number of seizures that there was constant 
administrative pressure to prevent violations of the act. On the other 
hand, the attorney-general frequently compounded with offenders for 
small fines and there were besides a number of dispensations granted to 
individual merchants. In 1655 a parliamentary committee recommended 
that notwithstanding the act fish be allowed to be exported in foreign 
bottoms, a modification first allowed by statute in 1657 and subsequently 
embodied in the Restoration acts. By that time both the Commissioners 
of customs and the Trinity House had pressed for a more rigorous enforce- 
ment of the European clauses; indeed, the latter doubted if the act 
“tended to the advantage of the English navigation unless it had been 
more exactly p’formed’ (pp. 50-1). The more comprehensive acts of 


1 Hunter MSS. 52 (Durham Cathedral). 
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1660 and 1662-3 were designed to this end, though as late as 1678, 
powers were given to four persons to prosecute offenders on the ground 
‘that the public ends of the said act are in great measure frustrated ’.1 
During Charles II’s reign a growing list of modifications and dispensations 
of the code ensued, ranging from the queen’s tea and the king’s lobsters to 
the seven hundred odd Dutch prizes that were naturalized and the timber 
and brick required for the rebuilding of London. Many of these dispensa- 
tions rested on prerogative grants alone—the fair pages of the code were 
blackened by the smutty fingers of courtiers, but after 1688 whole pages 
were torn out or mutilated by parliamentary enactment. 

All this makes one question whether the author is justified in speaking 
of the acts as a ‘ consciously planned policy’ (p. 377) or, in the sub-title 
of his book, as ‘an experiment in social engineering’. Fortunately he 
does not allow the ghost of ‘ conscious planning’ to stalk through many 
of his pages. The remarks of Forster and Glen should be sufficient 
reminders that the acts were not all of a piece. A clause in the act of 
frauds (1662), for example, imposing a heavy duty on imported Scots salt, 
cannot be understood without reference to the dark intrigues of Tyneside 
industrialists. An even better illustration of the conflicting interests that 
lay behind the acts is afforded in a house of lords manuscript of a debate 
on the proposed suspension of the act during the French war of 1690, 
which has escaped Mr. Harper’s notice. This bill had already passed 
through all its stages in the commons. The admiralty, represented by 
Sir Richard Haddock, was acutely conscious of the importance of native 
seamen but wanted to lift the ban on foreign-built shipping so far as 
related to timber, naval stores, rosin, and turpentine; the landowning 
interest wanted to drive a waggon and horses through the corn bounties 
act, which expressly stipulated for an exclusively native-owned and native- 
manned shipping, while certain merchants wanted the West Indian and 
northern trades to be thrown open to foreign crews. ‘ If we are obliged to 
sail with English seamen ’, Gardiner stated in his evidence, ‘ we lose our 
voyage.’ Despite the fact that the statutory quota for native seamen 
had already been reduced for one year from three-quarters to a half, it 
was now proposed that for the duration of the war three parts of the crew 
might be foreign, provided the master and officers were English. This 
proposal was rejected by a majority of one in a full house. A year later, 
a similar suspension bill covering the West Indian and the timber 
trade passed the commons only to be shelved on the prorogation, while 
modifications in respect of tea and spices were carried in 1695. There can 
be little doubt but that the prior claims of the admiralty on native seamen 
in war-time gravely prejudiced the interests of merchant shippers. In 
William III’s reign, shippers to the Mediterranean were forced to employ 
Spanish or Italian seamen in excess of the legal quota, and when over- 
zealous customs officials instituted proceedings an indemnity act was 
promptly passed (e.g. 11 William III, cap. 81). In short, the balance of 
forces behind the legislative fagade was constantly changing; but one 
thing changeth never, the state’s need of revenue. In this connexion a 
further significant fact emerges from Mr. Harper’s study—the absence of 
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a strongly organized shipbuilding interest. The reason for this, I think, 
is not far to seek. In the eighteenth century there were usually three or 
more ‘ yards’ in every port of any size. Such a widely scattered industry, 
mostly of small men, did not readily lend itself to effective organization. 
On the other hand, I have found evidence in the northern ports of associa- 
tions of seamen successfully bargaining with shipowners and masters for 
improved rates of pay towards the end of the eighteenth century. It has 
been claimed that one result of the navigation acts was to increase the 
wages of English seamen, but it is well to remember that neither ship- 
builders nor seamen were behind the original acts. 

Mr. Harper rightly insists that it was one thing to pass the acts and 
quite another to secure their enforcement. This leads him to examine 
the organization of the customs department, a task in which he has been 
anticipated by a fellow American scholar, Dr. Hoon. One small point has 
escaped them both. The office of surveyor of the act of navigation set up 
in the early years of Charles II’s reign and filled by successive generations 
of an ex-farmer of the customs, never underwent any expansion of staff. 
The officer was attached to the port of London where he had the assistance 
of a couple of watermen and, as such, he had no kind of direct personal 
control over the general customs personnel in the outports. Moreover, 
there was no registrar-general of shipping until 1707. As for the colonies, 
it may be doubted whether even the rudiments of effective enforcement of 
the code existed before the act of 1696. Later, governors with the best 
will in the world found themselves handicapped by insufficient control over 
lesser officials and inadequate discretionary powers. In one important 
respect Mr. Harper’s researches correct a widely held opinion, viz. that 
colonial juries were reluctant to condemn smugglers. Actually, with the 
exception of New England, they registered quite a high proportion of 
convictions (p. 195). As to the attitude of colonial merchants, a letter of 
Thomas Cushing from Boston in 1763 is worth quoting. ‘ It’s well known 
our merchants in general dislike the [illicit] trade to Holland and France 
as hurtful to our Mother Country and like good subjects have always 
discountenanced it’ (p. 270, n. 128). 

Part of the difficulty in forming any reliable estimate of the effect of 
the laws on the development of English shipping is due to the fact that 
there exist no precise data of English shipping at the time of their enact- 
ment. A survey of merchant shipping was made in 1652 but the returns 
have been lost. But a more subtle difficulty exists. The years which saw 
the passing of the navigation laws marked the beginnings of revolutionary 
changes in our fiscal and commercial policy which were not consciously 
related to that code. Sir George Downing, who of all men was well placed 
(at The Hague) to judge of the effects of the Cromwellian act on the Dutch, 
wrote to Monk in 1659, ‘ Beside the plaine truth is your book of rates for 
the Customes is an impossible barr against trade and let what else in the 
world wilbe or can be done, as long as that stands as it’s now it’s vanity 
for you to hope for trade ’.1_ No mention here of any likely prospect that 
the navigation act would ruin the Dutch carrying trade. It is now known 
that Downing was the moving spirit from 1660 to 1673 in repealing or 
greatly reducing the duties on many outgoing commodities, coal, beer, 


1 Quoted in my article in the Scottish Historical Review, xxiv. (1), 34. 
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fish, horses, leather, &c., culminating in the acts of 1673 granting bounties 
on exported corn and repealing the aliens’ duties on woollen cloths, lead, 
tin, &c. In other words, this new orientation of our commercial policy 
reversed the emphasis of the act of 1651 which had ‘ paid little attention 
to exportations’. The former policy, I suspect, had been dictated by 
considerations of revenue: the new policy was dictated by considerations 
of trade. Until the navigation laws are related to this major change in 
policy it is premature to assert ‘that English shipping developed more 
rapidly under the navigation acts than it had before the days of Cromwell 
and that the development did not follow, but outstripped, the growth of 
commerce’ (p. 368). Vansittart, chancellor of the exchequer in post- 
Napoleonic times, held precisely the opposite view, viz. that English 
shipping, for all the protection afforded by the navigation acts, had not 
kept pace with the growth of English industry and commerce. 

Mr. Harper’s other conclusions of the effects of the laws may now be 
briefly stated : (i) that ‘ they did not materially affect England’s maritime 
relations with Asia and Africa, but they . .. definitely benefited English 
shipping in America’ (p. 365) ; (ii) that the Restoration pamphleteer Roger 
Coke was ‘ wrong when he blamed the navigation acts for the loss of the 
eastward trades’ (p. 314); (iii) that ‘the laws did much to develop 
England as an entrepét ’ (p. 376)—more work will have to be done on the 
drawback and bonding systems before this last claim can be accepted. 
I would not myself place such reliance as Mr. Harper is disposed to do on 
early English commercial statistics. The figures for 1719 in particular 
may be gravely misleading—trade had not yet recovered from the long 
French wars, and both the Baltic and Mediterranean markets were seriously 
disturbed by political events. Moreover, the dangers of using the 1719 
figures for purposes of comparison are greatly increased by vaulting the 
next half century. 

Mr. Harper carries his study down to the repeal of the acts in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, but his account in the last half century overlooks 
too many complicating factors to carry conviction. Before a final picture 
can be drawn, it will be necessary to consider such things as the growth of 
shipping insurance, the effect of convoy duties, the influence of government 
contracts and military requirements, such as the transport of troops and 
the provisioning of overseas garrisons both in peace and war—coal was 
shipped from Whitehaven to Boston for the garrison in 1775, a special 
transport department was organized in the Napoleonic wars, and Mr. 
Samuel Cunard got his knighthood for his services in transporting troops 
to the Crimea—the competition of the admiralty with commercial ship- 
building firms, the organization of mail services, especially to India under 
Ellenborough’s direction, and the great change-over from wood to iron. 
In making these criticisms and suggestions, I would not detract from the 
very solid foundation which Mr. Harper, by dint of immense labour, has 
laid down. His book is a notable contribution to historical scholarship 
in general and to administrative history in particular. 

In conclusion, I have noted the following slips. The system of farming 
the customs had been superimposed on an earlier principle of direct collection 
and farming was abolished in 1672, not during the Interregnum (p. 78). 
The customs commissioners were not ‘ humble underlings’ (p. 142), they 
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were independent gentlemen whom the Lords of the Treasury addressed 
as ‘ our very loving friends’. On the other hand, the lower officers were 
not the recipients of official ‘ presents’, and their pension scheme dated 
at least from the time of Queen Anne (pp. 105-6). Charles Lutwidge, who 
reported in 1764 on the extent of smuggling from Ireland and the Isle of 
Man, held the office of surveyor and supervisor of the coast from Liverpool 
to Carlisle at an unusually high salary (p. 155). Moreover, despite the 
weighty authorities he cites, I have good reasons for believing that the 
average size of an eighteenth-century collier and the alleged seasonal 
fluctuations in the coal trade have been greatly exaggerated (pp. 335-7). 
Lastly, & propos of the time taken to cross the Atlantic in the age of the 
American revolution, an old-established West Indian shipper, Beeston 
Long, stated in his evidence before a select committee on extraordinaries 
in 1776 that on an average a voyage from Jamaica to London took eight 
to nine weeks, and one from Jamaica to New York four or five weeks. 
‘In coming through the Gulph to England ’, he added, ‘ ships traverse a 
great part along the coast of America.’ Epwarp Hueues. 


Kaiser Karl VII und die grossen Méichte, 1740-1745. Von Fritz WaGner. 
(Stuttgart : Kohlhammer, 1938.) 


In these six hundred and fifty-five pages Dr. Wagner has written a diplo- 
matic history of Europe from the death of Charles VI until that of Charles 
VII (20 October 1740—20 January 1745). His obvious familiarity with the 
printed sources, together with his extensive archival researches, especially 
at Munich, Paris, and London, have permitted him to set forth the picture 
of these events largely from the testimony of those who participated in 
them. His objectivity and impartiality are all the more delightful, in- 
asmuch as they emanate from a country which has not been accustoming 
us recently to expect from it such qualities, and his patient and laborious 
investigations are in the noblest tradition of Wissenschaft. Frederick II 
of Prussia is his hero in a mild sort of way, and Charles VII the villain 
of the piece, apparently upon the principle that an honourable but short- 
sighted trouble-maker is even worse than a malevolent but competent 
one. The Bavarian emperor is accordingly portrayed as a man who took 
no thought for matching his abilities with his pretensions; who over- 
reached himself and, by attempting too much, became first and last the 
pawn of France. This is a familiar story, but here told anew in the light 
of the unpublished Térring Papers, and with more substantiation than 
ever before. One might complain of this painstaking volume, in which 
the reticulations of the policy, or non-policy, of this Wittelsbach ‘ Icarus- 
prince ’ are competently described, that it is only a fragment, albeit a very 
considerable one. Dr. Wagner breaks off in mediis rebus, with only a few 
words about the Treaty of Fiissen. The policies, not merely of the emperor, 
but also of Prussia, the smaller German courts, the United Provinces, 
Great Britain, and France, constitute the special foci of the author’s know- 
ledge and interest. Accordingly, and quite rightly, Charles VII never 
becomes, as he never deserved to be, the all-important centre of the story. 
In consequence, however, the accident of his disappearance from the scene 
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is not a sufficient climax. The Parcae cut the thread of Charles VII’s 
life and Dr. Wagner’s study. It is as simple as that. 

This volume throws much incidental light on the diplomatic pattern of 
the war of the Austrian Succession. There is the confusion; the feverish 
continuation of diplomacy complementary to military activity and almost 
exceeding it in significance; the interventions which claimed not to be 
interventions ; the anxieties of neutrals involuntarily involved in a gigantic 
struggle, and the broadening of the scope of conflict beyond the point 
anticipated by the aggressor. Dr. Wagner’s study of Belle-Isle’s diplomatic 
missions in Germany and of Chavigny’s Frankfort Union of 1744 are 
particularly thorough, although for the latter he might have found some 
useful supplementary material in the documents published by E. de 
Chabannes La Palice in volume cxv of the Revue des questions historiques. 
His judgement of Fleury’s policy, though competent, is perhaps unduly 
harsh (pp. 36, 42-43, 132). His knowledge of British politics and the 
refinements of parliamentary government is excellent throughout. Par- 
ticularly striking is the revelation of how British policy upon the Continent 
continued in these years to be more than a little dependent upon the whims 
and fears of the Dutch, while the evidence of the influence of Hanover 
upon British policy has shaken, in this reviewer’s mind, the standard 
notion piously imbibed from the pages of Sir A. W. Ward. These points 
are perhaps best revealed in the account of the rise and fall of Carteret. 
The author’s investigations of that effervescent statesman, however, 
leave us still groping for the key to an understanding of his enigmatic 
personality. ‘His single diplomatic success was the winning over of 
Sardinia’ (p. 463), yet circumstances forced his grudging successors to 
adopt the policy while repudiating the man. 

Dr. Wagner handles his extremely complicated subject-matter with 
remarkable dexterity. His frequent summaries of the points of view and 
apprehensions of the several European powers are useful and skilful. His 
narrative, at times a trifle verbose, flows evenly on the tenor of its way, 
perhaps too evenly for one to grasp readily the relative significance of the 
points he makes. In a book which covers in reality the policies of the 
governments of a continent he might well have shown more concrete 
knowledge of the stakes involved in the struggle for colonial empire. 
He might also have put to use the volumes of British Diplomatic 
Instructions : Sweden and Denmark. The same is true of the Recueil of 
the Imperial Society of Russian History, in which Sir Richard Lodge fre- 
quently and profitably delved. A list of Charles VII’s diplomatic re- 
presentatives, a bibliography, and an index conclude this very useful 
volume. : A. M. Witson. 


Deutsche Geschichte im neunzehnten Jahrhundert. 4 vols. By Franz 
ScHNABEL. (Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder, 1929-37.) 


WHEN Treitschke died in 1896 he had brought his monumental work down 
to the eve of the revolution of 1848. Like Macaulay, he left us a noble 
torso, and neither of these men of genius attempted to stand above the 
battle. The passion of Treitschke’s life was the unification of Germany 
under Prussian leadership, and, though he did not live long enough to 
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tell the dramatic story to the end, his narrative, like the still larger work 
of Droysen, is coloured throughout by his ideology. Himself a born 
fighter and a maker of history, he stands out in rugged grandeur, an 
advocate and an incomparable story-teller, but not a judge. Half a 
century later a Baden catholic undertook the gigantic task of surveying 
the many-sided life of Germany in the nineteenth century, and he has 
covered the first half in four massive volumes, the first of which has reached 
a second edition. His erudition is enormous, and the elaborate biblio- 
graphical notes at the end of each volume are a delight. To pass from 
Treitschke’s storm-swept pages to this tranquil narrative is to experience 
a certain feeling of relief. While the elder scholar was covered with the 
dust of conflict, the younger, who grew to manhood in the twentieth 
century, looks calmly back on a vanished age. There is a further 
significant difference of approach. Treitschke’s chapters on literature 
and Wissenschaft are among the gems of his book, but they are mere 
episodes in the political scene. Schnabel, on the other hand, prefers 
Weimar to Potsdam. He is far more attracted by the life of the mind than 
by politics. Indeed, the book should be called Germany in the Nineteenth 
Century. For the growth of Prussia and the building of the empire we 
shall continue to resort to Brandenburg and Erich Marcks. 

Nearly half the first volume is devoted to a far-ranging survey of the 
background of modern Germany, national and international, social and 
intellectual. Rarely has a catholic written with such appreciation of the 
great succession of protestant and rationalist thinkers and scholars who 
built up the edifice of German culture on the basis of the liberation of 
personality. While the political tradition of the country is strongly totali- 
tarian, the intellectual tendency is critical and individualist. Leibnitz 
was the contemporary of the Great Elector, Lessing of Frederick the 
Great, Ranke and Nietzsche of Bismarck. Herder and Goethe, Kant and 
Schiller, he declares, went each his own way, but belief in the creative 
power of personality was common to them all. Herder receives special 
homage, not as a great thinker, but as the greatest of pioneers. The cool 
breeze of the Aufkldrung played an indispensable part in the removal of 
intellectual rubbish, but it was the Romantic Movement which enlarged 
the imaginative horizon and encouraged expression of the emotional 
life. 

The Romantic Movement has its political side, which Schnabel uses as 
the bridge to the second half of the volume on the foundation of the new 
state. In rediscovering and glorifying the Germany of the middle ages 
it supplied spiritual sustenance for -the struggle against Napoleon. The 
transition from the flabby cosmopolitanism of the eighteenth century to 
the fiery nationalism of the nineteenth has been described by Meinecke in 
the greatest of his books, and is summarized here in a series of chapters on 
Fichte, Stein, Scharnhorst, Humboldt, and Hardenberg—all, except the 
last, men of lofty character. In the celebrated aphorism of Frederick 
William III, what had been lost on the material plane had to be made 
good in the spiritual field. The University of Berlin, founded by 
Humboldt in 1810, was the symbol alike of academic liberty and national 
recuperation. The differences in method and ideology between Stein and 
Hardenberg are clearly brought out, the former rooted in tradition, the 
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latter a political rationalist, the last flower of the Aufklérung. The volume 
closes with a brief sketch of the Wars of Liberation. Throughout his work 
the author takes for granted a knowledge of the main stream of political 
history. a 

The second volume, Monarchy and Sovereignty of the People, borrows 
its title from Ranke’s aphorism that the conflict between these forces is 
the Leitmotif of the nineteenth century. It opens with a thoughtful 
dissertation on the emergence and achievements of the German bourgeoisie, 
which is presented as the anonymous hero of the drama, the creator not 
only of the national and constitutional state but of industry, science, and 
scholarship. That it was less successful in the political than in the cultural 
field was the more regrettable since the Augustan age ended with Goethe, 
and after the battle of Leipzig the centre of interest shifted to the state. 
‘ That man ought to be his own master, his own lawgiver, was the new and 
revolutionary concept which emerged from the collapse of the medieval 
world: the centuries since the Renaissance are marked by their urge 
towards autonomy. From the idea of self-determination followed logically 
the idea of the sovereignty of the people, which embraced the demands for 
national autonomy, equality before the law and the limitation of the omni- 
potence of the state.’ On the other side stood Metternich, whose portrait 
is carefully drawn. In the main Schnabel follows Srbik, though with a 
shade less admiration. ‘ He was the greatest practitioner and the most 
many-sided theorist of the conservative faith, in stature the greatest 
statesman of his time.’ Yet he was utterly uncreative. In the words of 
Stein he was a good book-keeper, not a great mathematician. 

The Restoration era was outwardly a time of peace, but Schnabel shows 
what hopes and passions fermented beneath the surface. ‘ Every Prince 
felt that his state carried within it a slumbering revolution.’ The French 
Revolution was only the most recent of the influences which went to the 
making of German liberalism: there were dim memories of primitive 
freedom, and North German liberals like Dahlmann looked to England 
fora model. Liberalism was the ideology of the bourgeois, the novus homo 
in western society, whose mounting prosperity and ripening culture stimu- 
lated the sentiment of independence and the craving for a share of re- 
sponsibility. His crowning achievement was the establishment of the 
Rechtsstaat or rule of law. As a South German Schnabel has more under- 
standing for the Baden liberals, Rotteck and Welcker, than had Treitschke, 
whose eyes were fixed on the hilt of the Prussian sword. The failure of the 
liberal movement was due to a variety of causes—differing schools of 
thought, the absence of a recognized leader, the lack of experience and 
self-confidence, the heritage of disunion, the genius of Bismarck, the vic- 
tories of Moltke. Two kings of Prussia, Frederick William III after the 
wars of liberation and Frederick William IV in 1848, might have spanned 
the gulf between liberalism and traditionalism, but they were unequal to 
the task. 

While the South German states were granted constitutions and made a 
fairly good use of them, Prussia remained without a parliament till the 
middle of the century. That Stein, the only hero of these volumes, was 
not permitted to lead Prussia along the constitutional path during the 
quiet Restoration years was a major tragedy. In the absence of guidance 
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from above the Burschenschaft tried its hand, but its escapades, culminat- 
ing in the murder of Kotzebue, enabled Metternich to launch the Carlsbad 
Decrees. Yet his share in blocking the road is not exaggerated. ‘ It did 
not require a Metternich to lead Prussia into reaction. By its nature and 
by the logic of its evolution this state was unsympathetic to the national 
and liberal movements. Nowhere was the mechanical state of soldiers 
and officials more rigidly constructed than here, nowhere was it so closely 
tied to the old feudalism, nowhere had territorial egoism asserted itself 
so successfully against the old Reich.’ Provincial Diets and an excellent 
bureaucracy were no adequate substitute for representative institutions. 
‘ Prussia was well administered, but not always well ruled.’ In the careful 
analysis of the structure and activities of the Prussian state in the genera- 
tion between Waterloo and 1848 the account of the army and popular 
education is particularly interesting. The volume closes with a tribute to 
Schinkel, the Palladio of modern Berlin. 

The third volume opens with an admirable chapter on Hegel, his 
sources, system, and influence. In rejecting the Rechtsstaat and placing 
the state above all law, he not only attacked the ideas of 1789 but pre- 
pared the way for the twentieth-century dictators. His imposing monistic 
philosophy was buried in his grave, but his political gospel is as much in 
demand to-day as when, to quote the familiar jest, he mistook the kingdom 
of Prussia for the kingdom of heaven. A longer chapter on the Historical 
Sciences portrays Niebuhr, Savigny, the Grimms, Bopp, Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, Ranke—a noble company. The highest praise goes to the last, 
not merely for his writings and his critical method but for his conception 
of history. The chapter closes with a tribute to the new type of research 
teacher who gave German scholarship its primacy, and to the universities 
where academic freedom was not only allowed but encouraged. Pre- 
Bismarckian Germany was the paradise of learning, where in the little 
university towns the scholar, surrounded by a crowd of eager pupils, lived 
for his studies and the pursuit of truth. A third chapter surveys more 
briefly the natural sciences which had to shake off their traditional entangle- 
ment in philosophy before they could produce their choicest fruits. 
Alexander von Humboldt set flowing the current of experimental research 
which found its first masters in Liebig and Johannes Miiller. Gauss, the 
Géttingen mathematician, is described with more enthusiasm than anyone 
except Ranke. 

The second half of the volume is devoted to industry, invention, 
technical education, the transition from domestic to factory production. 
Minimizing as usual the narrative of events, Schnabel devotes less space to 
Motz and the Zollverein than to List, the prophet of the new era of national 
economy. His years of exile in America confirmed his conviction that 
infant industries require the encouragement of tariffs, and on his return he 
published, in 1841, The National System of Political Economy, the equiva- 
lent, not in doctrine but authority, of The Wealth of Nations. The expan- 
sion of the Zollverein gave his gospel a chance—free trade within the 
country, protection at the frontiers, and large-scale capitalist production 
under the fostering care of the state. Though a liberal in politics, List 
spent his later life in fighting economic liberalism. He was before his 
time, and the disappointed publicist died by his own hand. A generation 
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later, when Bismarck adopted protection, he came into his own. The 
closing sections of the volume describe the coming of railways, steamships, 
and industrialization. 

The preface to the fourth volume confesses that the whole work deals 
with subjects not commonly found in a German history, and adds that 
the religious and ecclesiastical story of the nineteenth century has hitherto 
not been written. Schnabel devotes six hundred pages to it, divided 
equally between catholicism and protestantism down to 1848. He reminds 
us that it was almost as little a religious epoch as the saeculum rationalis- 
ticum which it followed. He never exaggerates the significance of the 
leading figures of his church, and indeed none are of outstanding impor- 
tance. Méhler tried to put new life into catholic theology and Gérres 
was a vigorous publicist ; but catholic scholarship counted for little till 
Déllinger and his learned comrades broke away from their ancient moor- 
ings in the third quarter of the century. The conflict with the Prussian 
government in regard to the see of Cologne is described at length. 

Passing to protestantism, Schnabel describes the state of religion in 
North Germany at the opening of the century. The German Aufklérung, 
he reminds us, was rationalistic but never atheistic, and its leaders were 
men of high character. Buta revival of pietism in a new form was overdue, 
and Schleiermacher, the greatest protestant theologian of the century, 
receives full treatment. Stein returns to the stage as his collaborator in 
the attempt to build a Christian state, with the emphasis on conduct and 
sentiment rather than on dogma and governmental control. The interest 
in Luther revived, and the union of the Lutheran and Calvinist churches in 
1817 was undertaken in the hope of stemming the growth of indifferentism. 
With the accession of Frederick William IV in 1840 the idea of the Christian 
state was loudly proclaimed, Stahl was brought to Berlin, and the older 
generation of Hegelian rationalist professors disappeared. In the south 
critical influences lived on in the Tiibingen school, with Baur and Strauss 
at their head. Schnabel writes for the most part with remarkable de- 
tachment, and he is too good a scholar to ignore the incomparable services 
of liberal protestantism to ecclesiastical history and biblical interpretation ; 
but the attempt to discover ‘the historical Jesus’ is too much for him. 
In his closing chapter he admits the failure of the grandiose plan of a 
Christian Restoration, both catholic and protestant; for a large part of 
the educated bourgeoisie was satisfied with humanism, and socialism, of 
which we hear surprisingly little, became the gospel of the Fourth Estate. 
When the curtain falls on the eve of 1848 the author finds dark clouds in 
the sky; for he is less interested in parties and institutions, wars and 
diplomacy, than in how men live and what they believe. Every reader of 
this fine work will hope for further volumes on the second half of the 
century. G. P. Goocx. 


History and Science. By Hue Minter. (University of California Press, 
1939.) 


AttHoucH Professor Miller is apt, in this able and interesting discussion, 
to use the word ‘ philosophy ’ in a dyslogistic sense for a manner of thinking 
which mistakenly attempts ‘to find in some one abstract character the 
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essential substance and whole meaning of nature’ (p. 46), most people 
would call his book a treatise of philosophy and not, in the ordinary sense, 
of history ; for the ‘ history’ which he contrasts with ‘ science ’ is, as he 
remarks (p. 5), not limited ‘ to man, nor even to living things’, but is an 
analysis of particular happenings as opposed to one of the general principles 
of structure whereof these happenings afford instances. Were I writing 
in a philosophical journal, I should be disposed to agree with Mr. Miller 
in recognizing the importance of revising, in view of the modern develop- 
ment of biological science associated with the name of Darwin, the tradi- 
tional depreciation (not ‘ deprecation’, as misprinted on p. 15) of the 
movement or process found everywhere in nature in comparison with what 
was often held to be the eternal changelessness of ultimate reality. Even 
if some among the great philosophers who lived before Darwin were less 
wholly blind than Mr. Miller supposes to the ‘ historical’ aspect of the 
world, it is not to be denied that a new regard for that aspect is character- 
istic of the most recent thought, or that this fact is principally due to the 
successful employment of the concept of evolution as the ‘ ruling idea’ in 
biology. But I should have gone on to insist that ‘ philosophy’ is not 
thereby rendered obsolete, and that there is still needed a criticism of such 
concepts as ‘ evolution ’ itself, which would belong neither to ‘ history ’ nor 
to ‘ science ’, in Mr. Miller’s sense, but to philosophy. The acknowledge- 
ment of the permanent requirement of such criticism might have saved 
Mr. Miller from failing (as it appears to me that he fails) to observe that, 
while calling into question the legitimacy of speaking of a ‘ universe’, he 
himself constantly speaks of ‘ nature ’, a word which, as he uses it, is open 
to the same objections ; or, again, from suddenly (on p. 189) giving away 
(as it seems to me) his whole position by the suggestion that such a 
complete knowledge of the external environment of an individual thing as 
would enable us to predict its future is theoretically possible. The sugges- 
tion would be repudiated, I take it, by Professor Laird, who in his recent 
Gifford Lectures on Theism and Cosmology insists, like Mr. Miller, upon 
* process’ as a feature of all reality. I have perhaps given the impres- 
sion that a philosophical review of Mr. Miller’s book must be, in my 
judgement, adversely critical ; but this would be true only of certain of his 
positions. Much of what he has to say is in a high degree suggestive, and 
he is, if too dogmatic and self-confident, a genuinely original thinker. 

It is probably the last two chapters, on ‘ The Intellectual Basis of 
Democracy ’ and ‘ The Idea of Progress’, that will be of most interest to 
readers of this Review. In the former Mr. Miller fully admits that the 
old ‘rationalism’ (which he holds to have been rendered obsolete by 
Darwin) afforded an intellectual basis to democracy, since (p. 171) ‘ reason 

. . could not be denied to an individual once his human character was 
admitted ; and since in this rational essence man shared the character of 
God (or Nature . . .) there was implied the presence in the individual of an 
inalienable authority ’. Yet he contends that ‘in passing from the tradi- 
tional basis of democracy in dogmatic rationalism and religious reverence 
to a new basis in the concept of a progressive humanity, we perceive ’, 
though in a new context, ‘the principle of individual sovereignty, which 
is the essence of democratic doctrine ’ (p. 177). Some may doubt whether 
this new basis is adequate. They may agree that ‘ dogmatic rationalism ’ 
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did not always sufficiently realize that ‘faith in the goodness of things’ 
which, as is said (p. 193), ‘is the nerve of progress’, lies at the heart of 
reason itself. But when Mr. Miller says (p. 200) in words which recall a 
famous verse of Newman, ‘ we walk a path of which only the next step is 
visible to us, all that is beyond being dark’, they may feel that they 
could not do this so well without a ‘kindly Light amid the encircling 
gloom’. Perhaps, however, this consideration disturbs Mr. Miller less, 
since he appears (from p. 131) to accept ‘ the Christian record ’ as ‘ essen- 
tially true ’. 

The latter part of Mr. Miller’s book was evidently written in view of 
the present situation of world affairs. ‘Germany ’, he says (pp. 181, 182), 
“like Judaea, when Rome superseded the age-old struggle between Egypt 
and Mesopotamia, finds itself committed to a national mission no longer 
relevant to the actualities of contemporary life’, and ‘the ambition to 
make Germany a supreme political power ’ must give way ‘ to the peaceful 
determination to make her a great cultural force in the world’. ‘ All that 
we have called and would still call sanity, justice, goodness, and beauty 
and truth ’, so ends the book, ‘ are challenged. . . . Let us defend them with 
word and deed, with propaganda and sword, with property and life! ... 
Let us act—we have surmised enough—and show what our hearts are 
bent upon. Let us allow the appeal to history, and in the name of history 
fight!’ This peroration reminds me of that in another recent work by 
a philosopher (if Mr. Miller will allow me to call him so), Professor 
Collingwood’s Autobiography. Although I am not quite sure that the 


‘ideology’ of Mr. Miller is identical with Professor Collingwood’s, they 
are in their passionate faith in freedom equally opposed to that of our 
present foes. C. C. J. Wess. 





Short Notices 


IRELAND has long been known to possess very many ancient monuments, 
especially of the prehistoric period, but until quite recently very few of 
them have been made the subject of scientific investigation. The neces- 
sity of some comprehensive survey of all the material which has been 
collected in the past has long been felt by archaeologists, and in 1934 steps 
were taken to produce such a handbook for Northern Ireland. The result 
is to be found in A Preliminary Survey of the Ancient Monuments of Northern 
Treland (H.M. Stationery Office, Belfast, 1940), conducted by the Ancient 
Monuments Advisory Council for that portion of the country. Here we 
find gathered together all the information about the antiquities of Northern 
Ireland, prehistoric and historic, from the sources of information at present 
available. It does not pretend to be absolutely comprehensive, as raths 
and other fortified enclosures, unless specially remarkable, are not in- 
cluded, nor are holy wells or small ruins except very occasionally, but 
all the more important ancient monuments of Northern Ireland have 
been described, with references to works where fuller details may be 
found, and we are assured by the editor that they have all been personally 
visited. The survey is prefaced by three introductions, the first being 
a general introduction by the editor, Dr. D. A. Chart, the next by Dr. 
E. E. Evans on prehistoric monuments, and the last by Mr. H. C. Lawlor 
on the historic monuments of Antrim and Down. There are numerous 
excellent photographs, plans and drawings, a useful glossary, and a map 
which shows the locality of all the monuments included in the survey. 
Much remains to be done in the way of scientific exploration, but the 
archaeologist will be only too thankful to have such a guide to his studies 
as the present work presents. It was fortunate that the book was almost 
ready for press at the time of the outbreak of hostilities with Germany, 
so that only a little expedition was necessary to render it available to the 
public. H. W. 


Dr. E. P. Dickin has almost entirely reworded his History of Brightlingsea 
(Brightlingsea: Privately printed, 1939), but although the book is half 
as long again as the first edition of 1913 and is enriched by additional 
illustrations, the plan remains the same. To a wealth of facts concerning 
every aspect of the history of the community, including the geology and 
archaeology of the site, the history of manor and church, Dr. Dickin has 
added in greater detail than before notes on such matters as furniture 
and costume, dialect and superstition. The resulting work, though 
somewhat lacking in continuity, is a mine of information. In spite of 
recent research, his views on the Cinque Ports and their connexion with 
Brightlingsea have undergone no important modification. He still 
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believes that the members owed their position to ancient prescriptive 
right, originating in a liability for defence shared equally by all inhabitants 
of the coast, and that contribution to the distinctive ship service of the 
head ports was not essential to their connexion with the confederation. 
He discounts ship service as a criterion of membership, because the 
various contemporary lists lack consistency, but by himself misquoting 
the list of 1229 he inadvertently illustrates the danger of attaching undue 
importance to what may be chance omissions. Dr. Dickin makes much 
of the fact that had ship service been the motive for affiliation, weak 
rather than prosperous head ports would have needed members; the 
fact that the largest ports attracted most limbs can, however, be explained 
when it is remembered that the demand for inclusion came most often from 
below. Nor does the absence of charters disprove, as he believes, the 
addition of members in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, for although 
a charter might be obtained for additional protection, it was not essential 
for a non-corporate member, to whom privilege could be informally ex- 
tended, as if to forensic members of a gild merchant, under the grant of 
general charters to ‘ those of the Cinque Ports and all others owning them- 
selves to be of the Liberty’. There is evidence that Walmer and others 
were added without charter ‘ de novo concessu’ in the fourteenth century. 
The unique geographical position of Brightlingsea, as the only member 
north of the Thames, should warn one against forcing her into the normal 
pattern of the confederation, still more against attempting, as does Dr. 
Dickin, to cut that pattern to fit her special case. His interesting record 
of a quarrel in 1285 between men of Sandwich and Yarmouth about pre- 
emption of oysters at Brightlingsea, suggests special reasons for her 
connexion with the ports, not necessarily bound up with ship service, but 
it is absurd to deny that such service was the normal condition of member- 
ship. Dr. Dickin adopts a form of abbreviated reference in the text in 
place of footnotes, but his key is unfortunately incomplete, and references 
such as ‘C.H.’ and ‘ Romney’ are unexplained in his list of authorities, 
while it is not always easy to distinguish between printed, manuscript, 
and oral sources. In spite of minor defects, Dr. Dickin’s book was worth 
reprinting, and now that it has been brought up to date, it is unlikely that 
any evidence of importance will be found to add to the information about 
the town, to the collection of which he has devoted so much labour. 
K. M. E. M. 


With the appearance of The English Hundred-Names: The South- 
Eastern Counties (Lund: Glerup; Leipzig: Harrassowitz, 1939), Dr. 
O. S. Anderson’s important work on this subject is now complete. Its 
last instalment has all the merits of its predecessors—full documentation, 
topographical exactitude, and a feeling for probability in interpretation. 
Dr. Anderson has added to his discussion of individual names an appendix 
relating to the whole of his work. It includes an index to the hundred- 
names of all England, which will be invaluable for reference, an account 
of the various elements compounded in hundred-names, and an essay 
on the origin of the hundredal division. Believing, like most historians, 
that the hundred can hardly have existed by name before the early tenth 
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century, Dr. Anderson feels that a division similar to the hundred, within 
which the free peasantry was accustomed to assemble at a recognized 
meeting-place, must have come into being at a far earlier time. He is 
definitely in favour of a popular, rather than a royal, origin for the hundred, 
and his unique familiarity with hundred-names, and, it may be added, 
with the sites where hundred courts are known to have met, gives weight 
to his opinion. Whatever theory of hundredal origins may ultimately 
prevail, it is clear that Dr. Anderson’s work has carried the discussion of 
this problem on to another plane. He may be congratulated, not only on 
the addition to knowledge which he has made, but also on the rapidity 
with which he has brought a difficult and elaborate piece of research to 
the stage of complete publication. F. M. $8. 


The poem on the battle of Brunanburh is the longest and most im- 
portant of a group of panegyrics written in the tenth century in the style 
of the older poetry and preserved only in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicles. 
In spite of its artificiality, it succeeds in expressing the feeling of exultation 
which prevailed at the West Saxon court after Athelstan’s great victory 
over Anlaf Guthfrithson and Constantine, king of Scots. The poem 
comprises no more than seventy-three lines (or rather twice that number 
of half-lines), but the problems involved in a critical study of such a text 
are so varied that the valuable edition prepared by Mr. Alistair Campbell, 
The Battle of Brunanburh (London: Heinemann, 1938), runs to over 
160 pages. The editor takes the chronicle known as A as the basis of 
his text, not only because the Parker MS. is the oldest extant, but also 
because this chronicle contains the greatest number of archaic and 
dialectal forms which go back to the poet or an early copyist. The text 
of A is carefully collated with those of chronicles B, C, and D and the 
readings of the burnt MS. Cott. Otho B. xi are the subject of an appendix. 
Of these variant readings, mostly to be found in Thorpe’s edition of 
the four chronicles in which the poem occurs, only the more important 
were noted by Plummer. Replacing in about a dozen instances corrupt 
readings in A by the variants which occur in one or more of the other 
chronicles, and twice making emendations which have no manuscript 
authority, Mr. Campbell arrives at his ‘ critical text’. Though a con- 
siderable number of the half-lines are borrowed from earlier works, there 
is no reason to assume on this account that the poem is not an accurate 
description of the battle fought in 937. The editor sketches its historical 
setting, which the work of the late Mr. M. L. R. Beaven* did much to 
clarify, and subjects to a critical examination the references to the battle 
in later English histories and in Irish, Scottish, and Scandinavian sources. 
Regarding the site of the battle too many theories have already been 
propounded, and Mr. Campbell wisely arrives at the conclusion that 
“unless new evidence can be produced, an honest nescio is greatly to be 
preferred to ambitious localizations built upon sand’. The variety of 
the names applied to the battle may indicate that the identity of ‘ Brunan- 
burh’ was unknown even to early writers. Of the authorship of the 
poem nothing is known, but since the ‘ offspring of Edward ’ are its heroes, 
it should probably be associated with the West Saxon court rather than 
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a church or a nobleman. There is much to be said for the view that the 
full annals covering the period 892 to 925 are probably connected with 
the entourage of the West Saxon kings, and a similar origin might be 
claimed, though with far less confidence, for the meagre set of annals com- 
mon to the chronicles down to Edgar’s death. Mr. Campbell, carrying 
further Plummer’s analysis, seeks to distinguish between two continu- 
ations here, the first, in which the poem on Brunanburh occurs, extending 
to 955. Whether it is possible to speak of the ‘ circulation’ of annals 
from ‘ some central source’ during the rest of the Old English period is 
a not unimportant question. If it were true that ‘vernacular history 
writing seems not to have appealed to the Old English monks ’, it might 
seem difficult to explain the view that ‘the frequent agreement of D and 
E after the Conquest shows that some such central source survived that 
disaster ’, when the West Saxon court had ceased to exist. Mr. Campbell 
rightly observes that ‘the nature of these central sources after the tenth 
century ’ does not concern his present subject, but a fuller statement of 
his views would be welcome. R. R. D. 





In the absence of any clear pre-Conquest reference to an Old English 
chancery, the argument for its existence turns on the internal evidence 
supplied by the documents issued in this period under the king’s name. 
In 1896, W. H. Stevenson, with whom the modern study of Anglo-Saxon 
diplomatic begins, expressed the opinion that, if not a chancery, at least 
a scriptorium staffed by royal clerks existed in the reign of Athelstan.! 
He reached this conclusion through a comparison of the handwriting and 
formulas of different charters, and although his results have not always 
received the attention which they deserve, they have never been seriously 
challenged. In his tract, Gab es eine angelstchsische Kénigskanzlei ? 
(Sonderabzug aus dem Archiv fiir Urkundenforschung ; de Gruyter and Co., 
Berlin and Leipzig), Dr. Richard Drégereit has followed out this line of 
inquiry in elaborate detail for the period 925-75. He has brought to- 
gether several groups of charters, each of which on palaeographical 
grounds can reasonably be attributed to the same clerk, and has noted 
stylistic features which connect the various documents contained in each 
group. The use of this method has enabled him to prove the existence 
of a permanent body of royal clerks for the reigns of Athelstan, Edmund, 
Eadred, and Edgar. He has been unable to find evidence for this body 
in Eadwig’s reign, or in the later years of Edgar, and he explains its pre- 
sumed disappearance by reference to Eadwig’s personal ineffectiveness, 
and by the assumption of a decline of royal power under Edgar. This is 
connected with Dr. Drégereit’s theory: that the king’s clerks formed a 
“central bureau’, created by the king for the increase of his authority, 
and used as a means of limiting the influence of the witan. To maintain 
this theory against the recorded history of the time needs further 
hypotheses. It becomes necessary to deny a strong personality to King 
Edgar, and to explain the fact that the ‘ central bureau ’ cannot be traced 
in Eadred’s successful last years by the conjecture that he may have 
granted concessions to the witan in return for its support of his northern 
expeditions. Fortunately, these assumptions do not affect the value of 


1 Ante, xi. 732. 
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Dr. Drégereit’s work on the charters, nor the interest of the points of 
diplomatic detail which he has been able to establish. F. M.S. 


The chronicles of Melrose and Holyrood are the only works of the 
kind which have come down from the religious houses of early medieval 
Scotland. The Chronicle of Melrose, which is by far the more important 
of the two, has recently been published in facsimile (cf. ante, lii. 149). 
The text of the smaller of these works, hitherto known from unsatisfactory 
editions, has now been issued with a full apparatus of critical and his- 
torical notes by the Scottish History Society (A Scottish Chronicle known 
as the Chronicle of Holyrood. Edited by Marjorie Ogilvie Anderson, with 
some additional notes by Alan Orr Anderson. Edinburgh, 1938). The 
chronicle falls into three portions—a set of annals extending downwards 
to 734, which is drawn from Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, a chronicle 
covering the period 1065-1187, and a series of notes recording incidents 
in the War of Scottish Independence, which is separated from the previous 
section by entries relating to the death of King Alexander III and the 
exploits of the sultan Baibars in 1286. The second portion of the chronicle 
is the most important, and its later sections form one of the chief author- 
ities for Scottish history in the period to which they refer. Its earlier 
sections are more useful for historiography than for history. They are 
based on an English chronicle which seems to have been written at or 
in the neighbourhood of Salisbury. The complex problem of their re- 
lationship to other Anglo-Norman compilations of the same sort is dis- 
cussed in an introduction which makes the present edition a valuable 
supplement to Liebermann’s fundamental Ungedruckte Anglo-Norman- 
nische Geschichtsquellen. Among the annals contained in these sections, 
the most interesting is an entry which gives the number of the original 
canons of Salisbury and the date of their establishment. Under the year 
1089 it is stated that ‘Osmundus episcopus constituit canonicos xxxvi 
in ecclesia Salisberiensi ’. F. M.S. 


In his dissertation, Papal Enforcement of some Medieval Marriage 
Laws (Louisiana State University Press, 1940), Dr. Charles Edward Smith 
submits the application of the canon law of marriage before the death of 
Pope Boniface VIII, to the test of facts. The greater part of the work, 
containing a historical survey of the law and a discussion of leading cases 
of enforcement, might well have been shorter, for it adds little or nothing 
to what is well known or easily accessible. The last chapters, on relaxa- 
tion of the law, should have been expanded with fuller treatment of the 
records and canonists, for they are the best part of the book and will be 
helpful. The numerous cases collected by Dr. Smith deserve more atten- 
tion than the brief notes allowed to them in a rapid chronological survey. 
The gist of the matter, and it is very important for the understanding 
of the medieval Church, is to be found in the judgement that Innocent III 
‘did not hesitate to grant dispensations when the marriages thus per- 
mitted promised to facilitate the attainment of objectives considered 
beneficial to the Church. The precedents established by Innocent were 
followed and enlarged upon by his successors’ (p. 200). Dr. Smith 
knows the texts and discusses them circumspectly. Although, as has 
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been suggested, scholars may wish that he had cut short the earlier and 
expanded the later chapters, his book as it stands is a useful introduc- 
tion to the subject as a whole. F. M. P. 


The issue of vol. ii of the Registrum Simonis de Sudbiria (Oxford : 
Canterbury and York Society, 1938) brings to an end an enterprise which 
has been under way for more than twenty years. Many hands have com- 
bined to complete the work left unfinished by the sudden death of the 
original editor, Mr. R. C. Fowler, when the first part of vol. ii was in the 
press. Lady Gregory has carried out his intention of transcribing and 
including a valuable return made by Sudbury in November 1366 of 
pluralists then temporarily or permanently resident in his diocese. This 
was preserved in Archbishop Langham’s register. Dr. Claude Jenkins 
has supplemented Mr. Fowler’s first brief introduction (9 pp.) by a second 
(65 pp.). This relates not merely to new matter now printed, namely 
ordination lists, acts of the bishop not entered in his register, an itinerary, 
and the list of pluralists already mentioned, but also to the whole register 
and the bishop’s career. It is written with such breadth, insight, humanity, 
and learning that its uses extend far beyond that of clarifying the issues 
raised by the study of this particular register. It should remain a standard 
work of reference, full of illumination for historians and of warning for 
controversialists. Mr. 8. C. Ratcliff, assisted by Mr. M. C. B. Dawes, has 
prepared a short subject index, and an index of persons and places so full 
that it fills over 200 pages in double column. These provide a guide 
for which readers may well be grateful. Perhaps limitations of space 
made it impossible to include references to the introductions as well as 
the text. Their inclusion, however, might have saved Cardinal Gaucellinus 
(nephew of John XXII), who sloughed his misnomer of Gaucellmus in 
a corrigendum to vol. i, from resuming it in the introduction to vol. ii 
(p. xxxi). A printer’s error has changed the v of Pontivum into n 
(pp. 185, 323, s.v. Abbeville, Ponthieu), but it is the indexers themselves 
who prefer to call the patron saint of the church which lifts its rich towers 
above the town of Abbeville, once centre of that county under English 
tule, by the name of Wolfram rather than the familiar Vulfran (text, 
Wlfrannus, ii. 149, 168). One rather wonders why, when a rector of Orset 
bequeathed to his parish church his portiforiwm notatum and to a clerical 
friend his portiforium non notatum, together with his books on canon and 
civil law, the law-books alone should appear in the index, s.v. Books, 
while the two breviaries, one with music and one without, should be 
united misleadingly, s.v. Fortiforia notata. H. J. 


The Courtauld Institute has entrusted to the experienced editorship 
of Dr. W. A. Shaw the first volume of a projected series of texts containing 
material relating to the history of British art. This small volume contains 
Three Inventories, of the Years 1542, 1547, and 1549-50, of Pictures in the 
Collections of Henry VIII and Edward VI (London: Allen and Unwin, 
1937). The first of these, which comes from the records of the Augmenta- 
tion Office now in the Public Record Office, was drawn up on the appoint- 
ment of Sir Anthony Denny as keeper of the palace of Westminster. 
The second, which forms with the third a single item in the Harleian 
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collection at the British Museum, was made upon the death of Henry VIII. 
The third was probably the result either of Denny’s supersession by Sir 
Andrew Dudley or of the fall of Protector Somerset. Together they will 
provide students of the history of art with useful historical material in a 
cheap and convenient form—it is especially convenient to have in parallel 
columns the first and second inventories which cover much the same ground 
at different dates. For those concerned with more general history, these 
inventories also have their points of interest. It is, for example, interest- 
ing to notice that the royal collections contained, besides the expected 
number of portraits of contemporary royalties and a good many paintings 
of ‘ Lucretia Romana’, numerous pictures of saints and of the Virgin, 
although anti-papal allegories are also to be found. Dr. Shaw’s clear and 
concise introduction provides the necessary information about why the 
inventories were made and where the pictures were housed ; and so, alto- 
gether, this volume makes it considerably easier to visualize some part 
of the surroundings amidst which Tudor sovereigns lived. An index to 
the subjects of the pictures would perhaps have increased its usefulness. 
R. B. W. 


In spite of its age and the aforetime importance of its trade, the 
Poulters’ Company has no records earlier than 1587. Even the date of 
its charter is uncertain. A charter of 1665 still exists, but stories of one 
of 1504 can neither be substantiated nor disproved. Mr. P. E. Jones 
in The Worshipful Company of Poulters of the City of London (Oxford 
University Press: Humphrey Milford, 1939) has therefore wisely avoided 
long drawn-out surmises about antiquities and has concentrated his 
attention on the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries for which he has 
adequate material. Earlier years are sketched in by reference to the 
excellent city archives, the Tudors and Stuarts bulk large, and ample 
space has been found for subsequent years. Since wild and farmyard 
fowl, eggs, rabbits, bacon, brawn, and butter all came within the term 
‘poultry ’, the city authorities had from very early times been actively 
concerned with the regulation of the trade. Methods varied, but funda- 
mentally they sought always to ensure adequate supplies at reasonable 
prices. The person to be supplied was the ordinary householder, and for 
his benefit the country producer was encouraged to sell direct in the city’s 
markets. To this general policy the Poulters had always to bow. Though 
they were meeting before the end of the thirteenth century to choose 
from among themselves supervisors of their trade, it was not until the 
beginning of the sixteenth that they gained powers over non-freemen 
of the city or foreigners bringing their wares to London. Recognition as 
a livery company had come shortly before, and the most active period 
in their existence was to follow. Growth in population and area and a 
rise in the standard of living mark the history of London during the years 
1500 to 1700. Together these wrought slow but fundamental changes 
in the companies. Civic consciousness then reached its height, alter- 
nately stimulating and utilising their organization. The unwelcome 
demands of the Crown were frequently met through them. Defence and 
pageantry devolved upon them, and after the Reformation, education 
and the poor claimed an increasing share. The expanding demand for 
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food brought an equally important quota of changes, and the Poulters 
felt this more than most. First chapmen were employed to tap more 
distant supplies, then wholesalers were tacitly given a place in the markets. 
Efforts to maintain the rule ‘ one man, one shop’ were still directed against 
monopolies. Hawkers were repressed as rigorously as ever. Yet by the 
end of the seventeenth century virtual control by breeder and wholesaler 
had come to stay. Still greater expansion in the next century marked 
the collapse of all real claims by the company to control over its own 
trade. Admissions declined, and a long period of stagnation followed, 
to be ended within living memory by a new term of service to the cause of 
poultry-keeping throughout England. Mr. Jones has written interestingly 
of these developments, providing at the same time a picture of the life 
of the company, its feasts and its charities, its share in civic pageants and 
its contribution to civic duties. The liverymen for whom it is primarily 
written will find much to interest them: the general reader will find a 
useful contribution to his knowledge. Misprints and errors are rare. 
Lords Keling and Vaughan (p. 17) should be Lord Chief Justice and Lord 
Justice ; the £12,000 raised at the Restoration was all given to Charles 
and his brothers (p. 138); and on p. 110 the second paragraph needs 
revision. But in general the reviewer must regret only that the scope of 
the book prevented an expansion of the chapters on price control and 
markets. Perhaps the pointers there given may later be expanded into 
a general study of these subjects. T. F.R. 


The title which Professor William Haller of Barnard College has chosen 
for his volume on The Rise of Puritanism, Or, The Way to the New Jerusalem 
as set forth in Pulpit and Press from Thomas Cartwright to John Lilburne 
and John Milton, 1570-1643 (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1938) may prepare the reader for chapters on Physicians of the Soul, 
the Spiritual Brotherhood, the Calling of the Saints and the Rhetoric 
of the Spirit. Nor is it a far step to others on Reformation without Tarry- 
ing, the Safe Way to Salvation, Episkopomastix, Church-Outed by the 
Prelates, Root and Branch, and even a final study of the Law of Nature 
illustrated by the dictum of Henry Parker, ‘ an Oxford man, a lawyer and 
something of a wit’, that the fundamental law of man’s nature is the 
necessity of self-preservation, ‘ which he asserts to be the cardinal principle 
of English government’. If its terse antithetic sentences seem sometimes 
to say too much or too little, as in the estimates of Elizabeth or of Calvinism, 
of Laud or of Prynne or of Milton, the general style of treatment leads the 
reader through broad ways of literature, introduces him in Thomas Taylor 
to ‘one of the most accomplished masters of the edifying similitude ’, 
in John Lilburne to ‘a poore weake young worme’ who feels himself to 
have the advantage over the great learned doctors of the world, and in 
John Milton to one who avers that no civil government was ever ‘ more 
divinely and harmoniously tun’d, more equally balanc’d as it were by 
the hand and scale of Justice, than is the Commonwealth of England ’. 
The study of Milton the poet stands as a contrast equally interesting and 
provocative. The period with which Professor Haller deals is less than 
three-quarters of a century, but it produced a mass of polemical and homi- 
letical writings so vast in bulk and so far removed from modern ways of ex- 
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pression, if not of thinking, that it is often nowadays forgotten that men did 
not write and publish what no one wanted in their own times to read, 
and that if they were written and published and found readers the fact 
has a significance which demands more study than it usually receives. 
And the present volume may at any rate serve as a persuasive to such 
investigation, provided that its trenchant judgements are not too readily 
accepted as a substitute. On the one hand the student may learn to 
recognize the political and social importance of such exercises; on the 
other, perhaps to understand a little why some of these writings interested 
Mr. C. H. Spurgeon so much and why he wished to interest others in them. 
And probably the reader who peruses the survey of literature contained 
in the valuable bibliographical notes to this volume may learn a good 
deal more than he expects from a list of titles, and if he observes and 
compares the dates will find his profit in studies on his own account. 


C. JE. 


It is strange that Pym has been the subject of so few biographies. Since 
Forster’s eulogistic and somewhat uncritical study in 1837 there has 
hitherto only been C. E. Wade’s not very satisfactory work published in 
1912. Now comes Mr. S. Reed Brett’s John Pym, 1583-1643 : The States- 
man of the Puritan Revolution (London: John Murray, 1940). This is 
certainly the best biography of the man who led the house of commons and 
considerably influenced the house of lords during the Long Parliament 
from its meeting to the end of 1643. The author claims that ‘ a thorough- 
going effort has been made to discover all the possible sources of informa- 
tion, and that at least a number of points hitherto obscure have been 
cleared up’, and he certainly makes the claim good in respect of Pym’s 
career to the meeting of the Short Parliament. The first half of the 
book deals with this period. Hitherto unused manuscript material in 
the Bridgewater borough archives has been drawn upon for Pym’s early 
life. There is also an excellent chapter on the ‘ Providence Adventurers ’ 
to whom he acted as treasurer and among whom were several who were 
later to be his political associates. The second half of the book, dealing 
with the period when Pym was playing a leading part in the history of 
England, is somewhat less satisfactory than the first half. The story is 
familiar and has been treated fully by Gardiner, to whom the author 
mentions his indebtedness, and here Mr. Brett does not appear to have 
discovered much new material. He does not seem to give full weight to 
the strength of the anti-catholic feeling among the governing class of 
England, a feeling for which the Roman transcripts in the Public Record 
Office give considerable justification and one which Pym exploited to the 
full. One of the most interesting unsolved problems of Pym’s political 
tactics is the extent to which those invasions of Westminster by large 
bodies from the city, referred to as mobs or as patriotic citizens according 
to the political complexion of the describer, were organized by Pym. 
Undoubtedly they occurred at moments very opportune for his purposes, 
if we except the crowd of women who demanded that he should be hanged ; 
it is difficult to believe that he did not have a hand in their happening. 
Mr. Brett does not discuss this problem and does not seem to have 
discovered material which would throw light on it. Possibly there is none. 
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Arrangements, if made, may have been verbal, or, if written, the docu- 
ments may have been carefully destroyed. The author defends Pym 
from Gardiner’s criticism of his leadership after the opening of the second 
session of the Long Parliament, arguing that the revolutionary trend 
which events took was the result of many circumstances, that neither 
Pym nor anyone else could have prevented it, and that the king’s with- 
drawal from London made it necessary for Pym and his party to improvize 
a government in the spring of 1642. On the whole Mr. Brett makes out 
a good case, but he seems to go too far in arguing that Pym was all along 
a church of England man and a conservative. It is difficult to say what 
constituted a church of England man between 1640 and 1661, but Pym 
supported, though he did not initiate, the root and branch policy. In 
spite of the many merits of this work there seems room for a more detailed 
study of the last three years of Pym’s life. 8. G. L. 


Professor Clyde Leclare Grose’s Select Bibliography of British History, 
1660-1760 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939), is an accom- 
plished and most useful work. It contains over eight thousand references 
to printed books and items, while its various sections have passed the eye 
of the best living relevant authorities. By sub-dividing the period further 
after a first broad general survey, and by a great deal of sensible variation 
of method, it avoids the snare of an over-scrupulous chronological order 
which, however bibliographically correct, may play havoc with a work 
meant to help students. And in two directions especially it gives them 
more assistance than most of its predecessors: in most helpful reference 
to articles and reviews in periodicals, and in some, though by no means 
complete, indication of important manuscript sources. What remains 
for criticism is much a matter of opinion. Asterisks denote works of 
exceptional value, and sometimes they seem misplaced. If any work is 
to be written off as ‘ pretentious and mediocre’, it hardly seems worth 
while putting it in, and occasionally the judgement touches a wrong note : 
on Clarendon, for instance, as ‘a pioneering example of well-written, 
forceful party history’. What is more serious, but at the same time very 
difficult to avoid, is the insertion of important items under heads that do 
not fit their real meaning. So the Egmont ‘diary’ will be found under 
‘Treland ’, so will George Clarke, while the Clarke papers themselves are 
made part of the biographical material for Monck. ‘Scotland’, again, 
is a misleading quarter for the Marchmont papers, and ‘ Social History ’ 
inadequate for Ellis’ ‘ Original Letters’. In fact the editors of bibli- 
ographies might safely indulge in a little reduplication, if they would 
eliminate some almost worthless items. In five hundred pages of close 
detail comment on omissions may be itself mistaken, but some of those 
which I seem to detect include Pomponne’s memoirs, a reference to the 
Clarendon MSS. as the prime source for Downing, Morrice’s edition of the 
Orrery papers, Fruin’s of the De Witt correspondence, Rousset on Louvois, 
May’s constitutional history, the Round papers, and ‘ Mist’s Journal ’. 
Mistakes seem to be few and venial. For ‘ bishop of Dunbar’ (3721) 
read ‘ Durham’; the collector of financial papers was not Lord Cobham 
but his father (857) ; a superfluous ‘ Sir ’ is awarded in the index to Charles 
Leslie, the non-juror. K. G. F. 
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William Penn as Social Philosopher, by Mr. E. C. O. Beatty (New 
York : Columbia University Press, 1939), is a good example of the increasing 
tendency of American historians to write of ideas rather than events. 
It is based on careful and intelligent research, and brings out the varied 
aspects of Penn’s political, economic, and social thought as expressed both 
in theory and practice. Any such work provokes criticism if it is not the 
product of wide knowledge and mature reflexion. Mr. Beatty sometimes 
makes old discoveries, and attributes as personal to Penn ideas which 
were the common possession of his age. He is not alone in being baffled 
by the complexities of divine right and the supremacy of law, but it would 
have been more to the point if he had referred back to Coke and Cromwell 
rather than forward to Otis (pp. 21, 28); and he might well find in Locke 
the answer to his query (pp. 153-4) why Penn was not willing to grant 
Roman catholics the same liberties that he sought for Quakers. He fails 
to appreciate the role of property as the first line of defence for political 
liberty in this period, and places the two in an inappropriate antithesis. 
This application of modern standards recurs frequently in phrases like 
“not that of a democrat’ (p. 75), ‘not a pure democracy’ (p. 80), ‘ not 
a democratic scheme ’ (p. 108). Even ‘in an undemocratic age’ (p. 304) 
others beside Penn believed in ‘ government through laws made by the 
governed’. The important question is what they meant by ‘the 
governed’. The value of Mr. Beatty’s work is thus impaired by his 
preoccupation with the present day; but his thoroughness goes far to 
mitigate criticism, and his detailed survey of Penn’s ideas is well worth 
attention. G. H. G. 






Social history is not a field that has been much cultivated by Irish 
historians. Works such as Constantia Maxwell’s Dublin under the Georges 
and Daniel Corkery’s The Hidden Ireland are all too rare. Mr. Edward 
MacLysaght’s book, Irish Life in the Seventeenth Century : after Cromwell 
(Dublin and Cork: The Talbot Press, 1939), is a welcome and valuable 
addition to this branch of Irish history. The author has set out to present 
“a picture of the everyday life of the ordinary citizen in Ireland’ during 
that interval of comparative quiet between the Cromwellian and the 
Williamite reconquests. He has made a careful and systematic study of 
a large body of original material, both manuscript and printed, in Irish 
as well as in English, in the handling of which his intimate knowledge of 
the Irish countryside to-day has served him well. The book makes easy 
reading, though it has all the apparatus of modern historical research— 
ample and painstaking references to authorities, an admirable classified 
bibliography, and a good index. The author delimits his field precisely 
in terms of chronology, but he nowhere assesses the catastrophic changes 
introduced by the Cromwellian regime which, we should have thought, 
was the essential preliminary task of a historian of social conditions after 
Cromwell. He premises (pp. 12-13) that there were ‘ two distinct nations 
in Ireland ’—‘ the native Irish, with whom may be included the Normans 
and the “ Old English’, . . . on the one hand; and on the other the 
immigrants of later date, consisting of the more or less homogeneous pro- 
duct of the plantations of James I in Ulster, the Cromwellian landlords 
and farmers, who were scattered all over the country except in Clare and 
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Connacht, and finally the English merchant element . . . in the towns’. 
This compendious statement leads one to expect specific treatment of the 
component parts of the population thus indicated. But in what follows, 
Mr. MacLysaght tends to look at the population in the lump, ignoring his 
own scheme of classification. He is mainly interested in the ‘ Irish people ’, 
the ‘people of Ireland’, the ‘Irish nation’, to the exclusion of the 
colonial element. With this may be coupled his frankly nationalist 
standpoint, as shown by, inter alia, his tendency to minimize moral failings 
in the Irish which he seems to regard as needing no explanation in the 
English. If the general structure of the book is not wholly satisfactory, 
Mr. MacLysaght’s narrative is so absorbing that one wishes there were 
more of it. It seems regrettable that the appendixes should run to over 
one-third (119 pp.) of the space given to the text proper (314 pp.). We 
could well have dispensed with ‘John Dunton’s Letters’ (Appendix B, 
pp. 323-409), especially as they have been so largely drawn upon in the 
text. There seems very little justification for reprinting lengthy extracts 
(Appendix J, pp. 424-32) from so well-known a work as Professor George 
O’Brien’s Economic History of Ireland in the Seventeenth Century (1919). 
In any future edition, I would suggest the elimination of these two ap- 
pendixes, and a corresponding expansion of the text so as to include an 
analysis of the social consequences of the Cromwellian settlement, separate 
chapters on the Ulster colony and on the Cromwellian newcomers, and 
some account of the English army of occupation. The quotations in 
Trish are neither so extensive nor so numerous that their translation into 


English would have appreciably swelled the volume. Can there be any 
theoretical objection to revealing their contents to those who have no 


Trish 2 T. W. M. 


As volume ci of the Yorkshire Archaeological Society’s Record Series, 
Mr. J. Charlesworth edits the Wakefield Manor Book, a detailed and lengthy 
survey dated 1709. Though conclusive evidence regarding authorship 
is lacking, this compilation is usually assigned to William Elmsall, deputy 
steward to the duke of Leeds, who acquired the manor by purchase in 
1700. The survey possesses a breadth and variety of interest denied to 
most documents of its kind, since the manor of Wakefield not only included 
Wakefield, Halifax, and over a hundred other towns and villages, but 
was divided into many inferior manors and graveships. Yet while Elmsall 
doubtless pleased the duke with his neat and lucid account of an involved 
network of customs and tenures, his picture remains an essentially static 
one, the historical value of which will be greatly enhanced when the slow 
publication of the Wakefield court rolls extends to this period. While 
a large proportion of the book consists of catalogues of tenants and 
rentals, the constitution and procedure of the manorial courts is occasion- 
ally illustrated, while some information emerges regarding the early 
development of West Riding industries. In this connexion the list of 
rented collieries, quarries, and other undertakings (pp. 183-4) should be 
specially observed. The lack of an introduction to this volume is partially 
made good by Mr. 8. H. Waters’ useful essay on Wakefield in the Seventeenth 
Century (1933), which places in due context some of the more significant 
social and economic detail of the Manor Book. A. @. BD. 
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The pervading influence of religion in the foundation and development 
of the British colony of Georgia is the theme of Dr. R. C. Strickland’s 
Religion and the State in Georgia in the Eighteenth Century (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1939). The need for a protective barrier for 
the southern colonies against French and Spanish incursions from Lou- 
isiana and Florida, and the humanitarian and evangelical principles of 
Dr. Thomas Bray and General James Oglethorpe, resulted in a scheme 
for founding a new colony as an asylum for the persecuted protestants 
of all nationalities and for the necessitous poor of Great Britain. Bray, 
the originator of the plan, had already founded the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge in 1698 and the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in 1701, and in 1724 he had persuaded Lord Percival, Oglethorpe 
and others to join him as trustees of a fund bequeathed by William III’s 
private secretary, the Sieur D’Allone, for converting the negroes in the 
British colonies. These trustees received official recognition as ‘The Rev. 
Dr. Bray’s Associates for Founding Clerical Libraries and Supporting Negro 
Schools ’, and soon after Bray’s death (1730) they petitioned George II 
for a charter for the new colony, which was granted in 1732. The charter 
set up a board of trustees as administrators, most of whom were members 
of ‘Dr. Bray’s Associates’. The author shows that during the pro- 
prietary period the position of the Anglican church was mainly that of 
“a missionary enterprise with missionaries chosen by the trustees and 
encouraged financially by the government of the colony’. The S.P.G. 
provided the income for all the Anglican clergy exclusive of Charles 
Wesley and George Whitefield who maintained their own independent 
missions, but it may here be mentioned that John Wesley served for 
nearly two years under the 8.P.G. before returning to England. As re- 
gards other denominations, the trustees gave a wide tolerance to the 
Scottish presbyterians and other dissenters (especially the German 
Salzburgers), but they enforced the oaths of abjuration on all who took 
office as a test against the Roman catholics. A limited toleration was 
extended to the Jews who constituted only a very small minority of the 
population. In 1754 Georgia came under the direct control of the Crown. 
Under the new administration ample provision was made for the Anglican 
church, while the toleration towards other denominations was continued. 
But a definite antagonism gradually arose against the Anglican church 
over the vexed question of an American episcopate, and this was followed 
by reactions against the wide toleration granted to the Roman catholics 
north of the Ohio River by the Quebec Act of 1774. The American revolu- 
tion almost destroyed the Anglican church, while ‘the dissenting congrega- 
tions’ (who were largely ‘ patriot’ in politics) ‘emerged from the war 
victorious but enormously retarded as effective institutions’. It re- 
mained for the work of reorganization to be accomplished by the new 
government of the United States under which all denominations achieved 
religious equality. Dr. Strickland has produced a scholarly work which 
contains much important matter on the early history of Georgia. The 
value of the book is greatly enhanced by her use of ecclesiastical and 
other sources, some of which have been largely overlooked until very 
recent years. An extensive bibliography completes a most interesting 


study. J. W. L. 
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The Ohio Company of Virginia and the Westward Movement, 1748-1792, 
a Chapter in the History of the Colonial Frontier, by Mr. K. P. Bailey (Glen- 
dale, California : Clark, 1939), is a short narrative based largely on original 
sources, some of which are incorporated in the text and its appendixes, 
together with several contemporary maps. The author seems to have 
made few discoveries of importance, and many of his generalizations are 
derived from too limited knowledge to be entirely convincing. There 
are eccentricities of format, and some unnecessary misprints. A quantity 
of useful detail has, however, been brought together in a straightforward 
and convenient form. G. H. G. 


It might very naturally have been expected that the career of George 
Chalmers would afford material for a more interesting biographical study 
than that of many other minor political and literary figures of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth century. He was a literary and economic pamphleteer 
of some importance, a senior official of the board of trade, and agent for 
one of the colonies; and he left behind him a large collection of papers, 
now dispersed, as well as a great mass of published work. Yet Miss Grace 
Amelia Cockroft has had very hard work to fill out her portrait of him in 
The Public Life of George Chalmers (New York: Columbia University 
Press; London: P. 8. King, 1939). This seems to be no fault of the 
biographer, who appears to have made at least as much of her material as 
can be made at all; many as were the papers which Chalmers left, very 
few of them possess much biographical value, or have afforded any in- 
dication of his personality beyond what can be collected from his public 
works. More unfortunate still, that personality was a thoroughly un- 
pleasant one, so that Miss Cockroft’s task must have been not only very 
difficult but rather distasteful. She is reduced to piecing out her bio- 
graphical evidence with a good deal of conjecture and her literary evidence 
with some very probable, but not always quite certain, attributions. 
There seems to be little more that she could have said, unless she had 
analysed Chalmers’ political and economic writings rather more fully ; 
and it is pretty clear that the political writings, at least, do not deserve it. 
The economic writings, though more interesting and influential, are not 
of much theoretical importance. His Estimate, later expanded into the 
Domestic Economy, is, however, a remarkable work, not for its doctrine but 
for the spirit in which it is written, a spirit which may be summed up in his 
own formula of ‘ substituting accurate research for delusive speculation ’. 
Perhaps Miss Cockroft might have supplemented her account of Chalmers 
by a somewhat more extended study of this, his most permanent contribu- 
tion to literature or politics, the more’so because the other details of his 
career are so jejune and unprepossessing. She might also have explained 
a little more fully the serious trouble into which he got himself in 1817 by 
the misuse of official documents : for it does not appear, on the face of it, 
what his misdemeanour was or how he came to be in a position to commit 
it. A somewhat more thorough explanation of the manner in which a 
clerk of the board of trade possessed himself of Colonial Office documents 
might illustrate the relations of those bodies. There are few mistakes, 
of which the description of William Eden, later Lord Auckland, as a 
secretary of state in 1775 is perhaps the most important. R. P. 
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For more than a century it has been assumed that historians would 
never be able to make any detailed study of the income and property taxes 
imposed in this country during the Napoleonic wars, because the original 
returns and other documents relating to these taxes were destroyed by 
order of parliament. Mr. Arthur Hope-Jones, in his short but important 
volume on Income Taz in the Napoleonic Wars (Cambridge: University 
Press, 1939), now makes it clear that earlier historians have entirely over- 
looked the existence of the duplicate income-tax returns, which were de- 
posited with the king’s remembrancer and thus escaped destruction. 
These returns, along with many other related documents, are now in the 
Public Record Office and are an important untapped source of information, 
not only for the fiscal and financial historian but also for the student of 
general economic and local history. With this abundant new material 
to help him, Mr. Hope-Jones has written a clear and comprehensive 
account of the origin, development, and administration of the first British 
income taxes. From his close study of the early income-tax legislation 
he shows that important structural innovations were made during the war 
period to strengthen the control of the central authorities over the local 
‘amateur’ authorities concerned with the assessment and collection of 
the taxes. This tendency can be seen especially clearly in the appointment 
(after 1805) of paid ‘ Commissioners for Special Purposes’, who were in 
fact specialists solely concerned with income-tax administration, and in 
the employment (after 1808) of itinerant ‘ Inspectors General ’ to supervise 
the administration of the tax within definite circuits. Mr. Hope-Jones 
has made no attempt to work systematically and exhaustively through 
his new material, but he makes skilful use of it to sketch the history of 
the war-time taxes in several selected areas, including East Lancashire, 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, part of Warwickshire, Cornwall, Norfolk, 
Cambridgeshire, and London. In his detailed study of these areas Mr. 
Hope-Jones is throughout concerned to present the war-time history of 
the income tax against its proper background of local economic history. 
On the whole, he does this very ably, though it must be confessed that 
his book contains more minor and casual errors than might be expected. 
From the point of view of general economic history, one of the most striking 
results of Mr. Hope-Jones’s inquiry is to show how closely the machinery 
of the first income tax was copied when this form of taxation was re- 
introduced by Peel in the eighteen-forties. From an even wider point of 
view, Mr. Hope-Jones is justified in maintaining that the war-time ad- 
ministration of the income tax constituted an important extension of 
governmental functions. The income tax was collected by professional 
civil servants of a new type, expert in their work and under strict central 
control. In the harsh schooling of war, Englishmen were learning not 
only to tolerate efficient government but also to pay for it. A. R. 






In the compass of 168 pages Mr. J. A. Thomas has attempted an 
analysis of the economic and functional character of the house of commons 
between 1832 and 1901, and has given a statistical estimate of the changes 
in the personnel of the house as a result of the Reform Acts and the progress 
of industrialism (The House of Commons, 1832-1901. Univ. of Wales, 1939). 
For each parliament after the first Reform Bill he tabulates, according to 
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their party labels, the representatives of the land, the army and navy, 
finance, railways, shipping, manufactures, commerce, the East and West 
India interests, the bar, literature, the civil and diplomatic services, and 
other professions. In compiling these tables Mr. Thomas has paid atten- 
tion, not to the number of members returned, but to the number of 
‘interests’ which they represented. If, for example, a landowner was 
also a railway director, two ‘interests’ were returned. Consequently, 
though the house consisted of 658 members in 1833 and 1865, and of 670 
in 1900, the number of ‘ interests’ returned, according to these tables, 
was 737 in 1833, 981 in 1865, and 894 in 1900. The analysis confirms the 
accepted view that after the first Reform Bill the power of the landed 
interest steadily declined ; that for some time after 1832 the representation 
of commercial and industrial interests was not noticeably increased ; that 
by 1865 the tory party was less pronouncedly a party of landowners than 
it had been in 1832; and that the number of professional people returned 
to parliament greatly increased during the last thirty years of the century. 
Mr. Thomas’s methods of calculation, however, seem to exaggerate the 
decline in the representation of the landed interest down to 1865. No 
one will dispute that in 1865 land had ‘already lost the commanding 
influence which it had enjoyed in 1832’, but the number of landowners in 
the commons fell only from 489 to 436 between 1832 and 1865—a decline 
only from 74 to 66 per cent. of the total number in the house—whereas by 
reckoning the total number of ‘interests’ (the number of industrial, 
commercial, and financial ‘interests’ increased from 248 to 545). it 
appears to be much greater (from 66 to 44 per cent.). An analysis of 
the ‘ interests’ represented in the commons must inevitably be a very 
uncertain guide to the behaviour of the members, and Mr. Thomas 
recognizes that members were not actuated solely by considerations of 
economic interest. They were capable of considering the interests of 
the country as a whole as distinct from class or party interests, and 
the influence of public opinion and the strength of party organizations 
were other not negligible factors. The house which repealed the corn 
laws in 1846 contained a majority of landowners. ‘ When the house was 
called upon to deal with a problem affecting the interests of landed and 
industrial property alike’, says Mr. Thomas, ‘there was remarkable 
unanimity of opinion among its members.’ The Poor Law Amendment 
Act of 1834 is given as an illustration. The bill, he says, was never 
challenged to a division in the commons (p. 164), but on pages 89 and 
110 he correctly states that the second reading was opposed, on a division, 
by twenty members, and the third by fifty, and he takes no account of the 
subsequent agitation against the measure worked up by tory country 
gentlemen both in and out of parliament. Mr. Thomas states that the 
landowners voted for the rejection of the Municipal Corporation Bill of 
1835. There was, in fact, no division for the rejection of the bill ; certain 
amendments were defeated in committee, but the principle of the bill 
was never challenged in the commons’ division lobby, and the voting in 
committee was on party, not sectional, lines. Mr. Thomas does not in- 
dicate the source of his information on which some of the statistics are 
based. Those for the first reformed parliament, at any rate, must, at 
best, be only approximately correct, for two reasons. It was noticed at 
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the time that the new house contained a surprisingly large number of 
members unconnected, or very loosely connected, with party organiza- 
tions: this accounts for the considerable variations in the contemporary 
estimates of the strength of the various parties in the house. Moreover, 
contemporary estimates of the strength of the various ‘ interests’ in the 
first reformed house of commons vary very considerably. Tables, there- 
fore, purporting to estimate the number of ‘interests’ represented in 
each party in the 1833 parliament (and indeed in some subsequent 
parliaments) must be only approximately accurate. J. R. Stephens’ 
name is throughout misspelt Stevens. A. A. 


In his Lord Ellenborough (Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard University Press, 
1939) Mr. A. H. Imlah has produced a compact, well-balanced and lucidly- 
written study, based on a considerable amount of new material, of one 
of the ablest yet most severely criticized of the governors-general of India. 
The book is indeed an able defence of a man, who, largely through his own 
faults of manner and demeanour, never received in his own time the 
credit that was his due; and Mr. Imlah’s apologia is all the more con- 
vincing because he nowhere overstates his case, and fully recognizes that 
his subject’s erratic genius inevitably aroused a great deal of antagonism 
—not all of it unreasonable. Ellenborough was for years one of the most 
unpopular figures of his time. He was undoubtedly, in his early period, 
arrogant, conceited, self-centred, and thrustful. He was thus for many 
years ‘dogged by public dislike and suspicion’. His vivid imagination 
and mordant wit often got him into trouble, witness his famous descrip- 
tion of the strong judge of a bench of three, as ‘ a wild elephant led away 
between two tame ones’. He was flamboyant and histrionic, and some- 
times talked with reckless indiscretion. Lady Westmoreland, after sitting 
between him and Lord Brougham at dinner, complained that she ‘ might 
as well have been in a room in Bedlam’. But these defects obscured 
striking qualities. Ellenborough possessed real insight as an adminis- 
trator, financial acumen, immense application and great oratorical power. 
In some of his attributes he reminds us of Lord Wellesley and Lord Lytton. 
Though a strong conservative, he had a curious faculty of anticipating 
in suggestion the tendencies and reforms of a later age, for instance the 
end of the Company’s government, the assumption of the imperial title 
by Queen Victoria, the employment of Indians in responsible political 
posts, and the removal of the capital from Calcutta to Delhi. There was 
certainly enlightenment in the toryism of a man who could declare that 
it was of the very essence of arbitrary government ‘ to create necessities 
for its own continuance ’, and who lamented that, though in our Indian 
empire we had distinguished ourselves among ‘ the noblest soldiers’, we 
should be condemned by historians as ‘among the very meanest of ad- 
ministrators ’. Ellenborough had the terrible disadvantage of being 
forced to deal with military and political situations created, but left 
unsolved, by his predecessor, out of which there was no possible way 
of escape that was free from objection. Modern historians are coming 
more and more to believe that his method of ending the Afghan war was 
the best possible deliverance from an almost hopeless predicament, but 
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he largely compromised his success by spectacular pro-consular prancings 
alien to the taste of that matter-of-fact and restrained generation. 
Though, too, the annexation of Sind cannot wholly be justified, yet, as 
Mr. Imlah suggests, ‘ the odium of what has seemed to many a particularly 
iniquitous extension of the empire’ really attaches to the egregious 
Auckland. The style of the book is as a rule admirably succinct, clear 
and direct, but there are some words and constructions of a trans-Atlantic 
origin, which cause a (possibly) insular British reader to wince. On 
page 195 we find the phrase: ‘ Constitutional frictions . . . activated by 
a new catalyzing agent, steam navigation’. This is assuredly not English, 
and if it is the new American language, it gives no pleasure to the reviewer. 


Pp. E. R. 


The first edition of Bryce’s American Commonwealth was issued in 1888. 
The American Political Science Association has a good memory for dates, 
and it considered that the fiftieth anniversary of that event deserved some 
celebration. A commemorative dinner was accordingly held in connexion 
with the annual meeting of that association on 29 December 1938. On 
that occasion formal papers discussing various aspects of Bryce’s work 
were read by Professors Charles G. Haines, Robert C. Brooks, and Francis 
W. Coker. These papers, supplemented by contributions from Dr. 
Frances L. Reinhold and Professors W. Brooke Graves, Arthur N. Hol- 
combe and W. Bennett Munro, are now published in Bryce’s American 
Commonwealth: Fiftieth Anniversary (New York: Macmillan Co., 1939), 
under the editorship of Dr. Brooks. The volume also includes reprints 
of two contemporary reviews—one written for the English Historical 
Rewew by Lord Acton and the other for the Political Science Quarterly 
by a young American professor named Woodrow Wilson. The editor 
tells us in his preface that the contributors are proud to join in the 
commemoration of ‘an epoch-making study which, after serving for half 
a century as the basic working manual for all students of American 
politics, is clearly destined to immortality as an indispensable source book 
for future historians of the United States’. Their own essays will add 
to the usefulness of Bryce’s book to students of the American political 
system, for their main purpose is to show in what respects his account of 
it needs to be revised in order to bring it up to date. Thus, Dr. Reinhold, 
who regards Bryce’s analysis of state governments as one of the most origi- 
nal features of his survey, points out that, while his comments on state 
constitutions are not outmoded, those on state legislatures most certainly 
are. The executives have everywhere accumulated power unto them- 
selves at the expense of the legislatures; the bicameral principle is no 
longer, as he declared, ‘an axiom of political science’; legislators are 
now nominated by direct primaries instead of by party conventions ; 
and several evil practices which distressed him have been discontinued. 
The financial system of the state governments, too, has been radically 
changed since Bryce wrote. In dealing with certain subjects he not only 
described what he found but ventured upon predictions of the future, and 
it is interesting to note how far his anticipations have been fulfilled. He 
was mistaken, we are reminded, in expecting that it would be long before 
the territories would achieve statehood; that the two great political 
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parties would be superseded ; and that the influence of Wall Street and 
business men in politics would decline. He was over-sanguine concerning 
the tendency of the struggles between capital and labour, and he failed 
to foresee the rise of the urban middle class to greater political power. 
On the other hand, some of the examples given of the fulfilment of his 
forecasts justify the opinion of Dr. Haines that in some of his observations 
he showed an uncanny prevision of future events and that of Dr. Brooks 
that his gift of prophecy was second only to his gift of description. 

H. W. H. 


Dr. Mary Louise Degen has produced a sound piece of research that 
has its own topical interest. The History of the Woman’s Peace Party 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Studies in History and Political 
Science, 1939) revives memories of controversies which, in slightly different 
forms, are still very much alive in the United States. The chief figure 
in the movement, at any rate, the most courageous, prudent, and intelli- 
gent of its leaders, was the late Jane Addams. The most dramatic episode 
of the life of the party was its share in Henry Ford’s peace ship, an absurd 
and damaging farce, a share which leads Dr. Degen to comment severely 
on the judgement, to use no harsher word, of Madame Rosika Schwimmer. 
(Dr. Degen points out that the case for the defence is not yet available). 
Just as the leaders of the party had not allowed the outbreak of war in 
1914 to destroy their faith in their ideal, they refused (at least the more 
important of them refused) to be swept off their feet by war hysteria after 
the United States had entered the war. There was in all these efforts 
to stop the slaughter a characteristic mixture of idealism and naiveté. 
The American women who pointed out how well the various European 
races managed to get along together in the United States were startled 
and shocked to find that the immigrants were as blindly nationalistic 
in America as their kinsmen were at home. There are one or two minor 
slips, the spelling of Sazonov’s name for instance, but these do not matter. 
More serious is the implied exaggeration of the representative character of 
The Cambridge Magazine and what the common reader may well take to 
be the assertion of a causal relation between the issue of Wilson’s peace 
note in December 1916, and the German ‘ offer’ of the same month. 

D. W. B. 


Under the title, Vom geschichtlichen Sinn und vom Sinn der Geschichte 
(Leipzig: Koehler & Amelang, 1939), the distinguished historian, Dr. 
Friedrich Meinecke, has reprinted five of his addresses and added an essay, 
not previously published, ‘ Zur Entstehungsgeschichte der Historismus 
und des Schleiermacherischen Individualitaétsgedanke’. As a piece of 
historical writing the most considerable of these papers is the Harvard 
address on ‘ Classicism, romanticism, and historical thought in the eight- 
eenth century’; but the main theme, recurring poignantly in the last, 
here first-published, essay, may be described as the dilemma of Ranke, 
who is Professor Meinecke’s hero. A delightful study of Droysen, whose 
sturdy idealism gave him a place apart, intervenes as a relief to the analysis 
of the interplay of past and present, and of possible ways of escape from 
that sense of relativity which the modern realization of the unity of past 
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and present has brought with it. The dilemma of Ranke lay in his per- 
ception that while every community can and should express in a structure 
peculiar to itself the permanent human values which it contributes, the 
nature of this structure is mainly determined by circumstance, and par- 
ticularly by external circumstance. ‘Die Interessen sind stirker als 
die Meinungen ’ (p. 30). In his eyes this was a natural law, whereas the 
earlier belief in a natural law which, so to speak, dictated the best forms 
of political life, was a delusion. Moreover, in addition to his pietistic and 
romantic antecedents, the glamour of the Prussian State had influence 
upon his mind. How can national development maintain dependence 
on the divine (‘ Jede Epoche ist unmittelbar zu Gott’) and not surrender 
to the circumstance which shapes it? In the old days, when a strong 
liberalism in the broadest sense of the term was still powerful, the dilemma 
had the stimulating quality of a challenge. To-day we feel that Ranke 
was being drawn into an abyss, and in these essays the author of Welt- 
biirgertum und Nationalstaat seems sometimes to be dancing perilously 
on its edge. After all, the criticisms of the so-called dilettante, Jakob 
Burckhardt, were more cogent than his contemporaries would admit. 
F. M. P. 


Dr. Mildred K. Pope, until recently Professor of French Language 
and Romance Philology in the University of Manchester, is known to 
historians by the edition of the Chandos Herald’s Life of the Black Prince, 


of which she was joint editor, and those of them who have to concern 
themselves with Anglo-Norman texts have profited by her important 
work, From Latin to Modern French with especial consideration of Anglo- 
Norman. It was therefore fitting that a volume of essays in her honour, 
Studies in French Language and Medieval Literature presented to Professor 
Mildred K. Pope (Manchester: University Press, 1939), while it is pre- 
dominantly literary and philological, should also include some contribu- 
tions from historians among her pupils, colleagues, and friends. Dr. 
A. J. Carlyle contributes an essay on ‘ The Survival of the Constitutional 
Traditions of Medieval France in the Seventeenth Century’, showing 
that the historic claims of the States-General to participate in legislation 
and to authorize taxation had not been forgotten. Professor E. F. Jacob, 
in an essay entitled ‘ To and From the Court of Rome in the Early Fifteenth 
Century’, gives a lively account of Master William Swan, an English 
lawyer who practised as a proctor in the papal curia during the years 
1404-30. Miss Evelyn Jamison contributes ‘Some Notes on the Anonymi 
Gesta Francorum ’, in which she proposes fresh and convincing interpreta- 
tions of several disputed passages, and identifies the Norman lords who 
went on the First Crusade with Boamund, bringing out their family 
relationships in a most interesting way. Miss Dominica Legge gives a 
short but useful account of the course of instruction in French given at 
Oxford in the early years of the fifteenth century by Master William 
Kingsmill, with details of the six manuscripts in which it is preserved. 
Lastly, there is one contribution which, though not directly historical, 
must be commended to the attention of historians: this is Professor 
KE. Vinaver’s essay on ‘ Principles of Textual Emendation ’, which is not 
only expressed with ingenious clarity, but also raises questions of principle 
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that have a wide application, and concern students of history as well as 
students of literature. J. G. E. 


On the suggestion of the Dean and Chapter of Windsor the Rev. Dr. 
E. H. Fellowes has made a record of the Organists and Masters of the 
Choristers of St. George’s Chapel in Windsor Castle (London: §8.P.C.K. 
House, 1939) from the reign of King Edward III until the present day. 
No greater authority could be found than Dr. Fellowes to write the history 
of the men who were in charge of the choral services. His life and work 
has been connected with the Chapel since 1900 and he himself held the 
office of master of the choristers and director of the choir 1924-7. The 
list, based on the Chapter documents, starts with Adam Hull (c. 1362), 
who received 13s. 4d. for one year’s stipend ‘ pro informatione puerorum ’, 
and can be filled up except for unimportant gaps to the end of the four- 
teenth century. This period in the history of St. George’s, in which the 
documents seem to be rather laconic, coincides with the second summit 
of polyphonic music. It is marked by the development of the isorhyth- 
mical motet by Guillaume de Machaut and by the aim of ecclesiastical 
composers to replace the Gregorian homophonic melodies of the Ordinary 
of the Mass by new compositions in various parts. This tendency of 
the partisans of the ars nova made an end to the usage of the school of 
Paris, which adorned the Proper (Gradual and Offertory) by polyphonic 
setting. We are not fully aware to what extent England participated in 
the new artistic mouvement, as all big collections of this period have 
disappeared. Nothing has survived comparable, e.g., to the rich repertory 
in the collections of French fourteenth-century motets and ordinary com- 
positions such as Cod. Apt, Cod. Ivrea, Cod. Chantilly 1047, and Cod. Turin 
JII9. But the examples of English fourteenth-century music, especially 
those in Dom A. Hughes’ ‘ Worcester Mediaeval Harmony ’, show definitely 
a peculiar style. It is a pity that the records of the College are silent 
as to which music was performed in these early days of St. George’s Chapel. 
The same applies to the music of the early fifteenth century, but already 
in giving biographical details of Thomas Rolfe 1478-84, Dr. Fellowes is 
able to form a connexion between Walter Lambe, then master of the 
choristers, and the Old Hall Manuscript, one of the most valuable sources 
for the study of English fifteenth-century music. With the date of the 
appointment of John Marbeck (c. 1531) the author has reached the period 
which has been so greatly elucidated by his own work. In the same way 
as the records now give fuller details on the application and office held by 
the organists, the biographical notes are enriched by remarks of the 
author, demonstrating his intimate knowledge of the matter. In dealing 
with the present epoch and in delineating the work of Parratt, of himself 
and of his successors in office, H. Walford Davies, C. H. Stewart, and 
W. H. Harris, the author makes also a valuable contribution to actual 
musical life in England. E. J. W. 


The County Records Committee of the Somerset County Council 
has inaugurated a series of publications with an Inventory of Parochial 
Documents in the Diocese of Bath and Wells and the County of Somerset 
(County Hall, Taunton). In 1914 the late Dr. Scott Holmes published 
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a list of the ecclesiastical records of the diocese which, useful as it was, 
dealt very briefly and incompletely with documents other than parish 
registers. The present volume, which adds greatly to the ecclesiastical 
and includes also the civil records of some 570 parishes, was the result of 
a plea for the better preservation of such archives made by Mr. Arthur 
Somerville in a presidential address to the Somersetshire Archaeological 
Society in 1933. His suggestions were warmly adopted, a questionnaire 
was issued to parochial incumbents by Sir Matthew Nathan, and an 
editor for the consequent inventory was found in Dr. J. E. King, formerly 
headmaster of Clifton College. The death of the three persons thus con- 
cerned with its production unfortunately prevents personal congratulations 
upon a useful piece of work which, it may be hoped, will encourage other 
county authorities to follow an excellent example. For, while this is not 
the only work of the kind which has appeared within recent years, such 
lists at present are all too few. A preface by Sir Matthew Nathan is fol- 
lowed by the editor’s brief but helpful introduction and an extremely 
useful bibliography of general works. It would be too much to ask for 
the addition of short historical notes to each entry, nor has it been thought 
necessary to do more than to note occasionally the dates of the formation 
of new parishes and of amalgamations or other alterations in civil parishes. 
We notice, however, an excursion into history in the case of St. Andrew’s, 
Clevedon, which is said to have been ‘formerly under and worked by 
St. Augustine’s Abbey, Bristol’. The church, it is true, was appropriated 
to St. Augustine’s, but that the canons of that house ever worked the parish, 
in the ordinary sense of the word, is a mere conjecture which is contra- 
dicted by the fact that the vicars whom they presented were seculars. 
Now and then the former status of a present-day parish as an ancient 
chapelry is noted, but by no means consistently. It is certainly strange 
to find all mention of the series of episcopal registers published by the 
Somerset Record Society omitted from the list of books on Somerset 
parish history, in which Weaver’s Somerset Incumbents, a useful volume 
which needs revision and bringing up to date, might also have been 
included. ee 


The publication of Writings on British History, 1936 (London: Cape, 
1940), compiled by Mr. A. T. Milne, was delayed by the war until the spring 
of 1940, otherwise it might well have appeared in the same year as the 
preceding volume in the same series.1_ This is very satisfactory evidence 
that the Royal Historical Society’s organization for producing this valu- 
able series is working smoothly and expeditiously, and we may therefore 
hope that the long time-lag inevitable in the case of the first volumes of 
the series can be very considerably reduced when normal times return. 
The present volume maintains the high standard of its predecessors. It 
indicates that 1936 was a rather less productive year than 1935. The 
items listed for 1936 are down by over 500 compared with 1935. The 
decrease is spread fairly evenly over most of the periods of English history. 

J. G. E. 
1 Ante, lv. 175-6. 
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